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SOME EFFECTS OF BILINGUALISM UPON THE 
INTELLIGENCE TEST PERFORMANCE 
OF PUERTO RICAN CHILDREN 
IN NEW YORK CITY! 


ANNE ANASTASI and FERNANDO A. CORDOVA 
Graduate School, Fordham University 


Bilingualism is generally recognized as a serious difficulty in 
the comparative psychological testing ofmany groups. Although 
not restricted to this country, the problem is especially cogent in 
America, with its variety of foreign-speaking subcultures. Many 
studies on American Indians and on European and Asiatic immi- 
grant groups in America have compared the test performance of 
bilingual children with that of monolingual, English-speaking 
children within the same national or racial groups, as well as with 

' the American norms (cf. 1, pp. 717-725; 3; 4; 29). Such investi- 
gations have consistently demonstrated that the substitution of 
a non-verbal for a verbal test reduces the inferiority of the 
bilinguals. In some instances, the inferiority disappears com- ie 
pletely with the use of the non-verbal test. The relative position 
of the groups may even be reversed, the bilingual excelling the 
monolingual on such a test. The latter result is especially likely 
to occur when the non-verbal test is of the performance type 
(cf, e.g., 15). 

- The interpretation of such findings on bilingualism is compli- 
cated by a number of factors. In the first place, it cannot be 
assumed that verbal and non-verbal tests measure the same 
functions. The specific abilities called into play by these two 
types of tests may, and probably do, differ. Do bilinguals score 
higher on performance than on verbal tests only because their 


1 The present paper is based in part upon an M.A. Dissertation submitted 
by the junior author to the Department of Psychology, Fordham Uni- 
versity (cf. 12). à 
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insufficient mastery of English handicaps them on the latter 
tests? Or does the difference in score reflect inequalities in the 
relative strength of verbal and spatial abilities in the particular 
group? The bilingual group under investigation may have been 
reared in a culture which selectively fosters the development of 
spatial aptitude (or some other ability or combination of abilities 
involved in the performance test), while discouraging the develop- 
ment of verbal skills. 

A second and closely related point to consider is that bilingual- 
ism is often correlated with other differences in cultural back- 
ground which may influence test performance. The bilingual is 
likely to differ from the American normative population in his 
general information, work habits, interests, and motivation. The 
degree of bilingualism, moreover, is probably related to the 
amount of deviation in these other cultural factors. There is 
evidence, too, that in certain situations more personal maladjust- 
ment occurs among bilinguals than among monolinguals (30). 
To be sure, such maladjustment appears to result primarily from 
the cultural conflict confronting a second generation immigrant 
group, but the bilingualism makes the conflict more acute, since 
it serves as a symbol and constant reminder of such conflict. 

A third complicating factor is to be found in the possible 
influence of bilingualism upon rapport in the testing situation. 
The bilingual may score higher when tested in one than when 
tested in the other of his two languages. In a study of Spanish- 
speaking school children in Arizona, for example, the children 
obtained higher IQ’s on a non-verbal test when the oral instruc- 
tions were given in Spanish than when they were given in 
English (24). Such a difference may result from a more com- 
plete mastery of the one language. But it could also arise, 
wholly or in part, from a more favorable emotional response 
toward the examiner who speaks the language with which the 
individual identifies himself more closely. There is evidence to 
suggest that both Negro and white children perform better on 
intelligence tests when the examiner is a member of their own 
race than when he is a member of a different race (6). Like skin 
color, language may serve as a reduced cue for group identifica- 
tion and it may influence the examiner-subject relationship in a 
similar manner. 

Finally, it should be noted that bilingualism itself may be of 
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more than one type. Whether or not bilingualism constitutes a 
handicap, as well as the extent of such a handicap, depends upon 
the way in which the two languages have been learned (26, 31 » 
In immigrant families, the child often learns one language at 
home and another at school. The result is a sort of ‘linguistic 
bifurcation, whereby one language develops in one set of situ- 
ations and the other in another set. Mastery of both languages 
is thus limited. It is not the interference between the two 
languages so much as the restriction in the learning of each to 
certain areas that leads to handicap. In Such cases, the extent 
of the child’s vocabulary as well as other aspects of his linguistic 
development will be inferior in both languages (2, 28). By con- 
trast, the individual who learns to express himself in all types 
of situations in at least one language will probably suffer no 
handicap from learning a second language. Such a situation 
might be described as ‘bilingual parallelism,’ since the second 
language provides a parallel means of expression in some or all 
situations, depending upon the thoroughness of its mastery. 

The present investigation is concerned with the róle of bilingual- 
ism in the intelligence test performance of Puerto Rican children 
in New York City. The native language of the Puerto Rican is 
Spanish, although English is taught in the Puerto Rican schools. 
Unfortunately, an ill-advised educational policy with regard to 
the way in which English was introduced into the Puerto Rican 
schools has served only to make many Puerto Ricans ‘illiterate 
in two languages,’ and has prejudiced them against English, 
which they blame for their educational difficulties and con- 
fusions (23, p. 12). The dark-skinned Puerto Rican migrant, 
moreover, is encouraged to remain Spanish-speaking, since as a 
foreign-speaking Negro he tends to enjoy higher status in the 
United States than does the native American Negro (23, p. 87). 
Such a hybrid’ Puerto Rican prefers to be identified as a 
‘Latino’ rather than as a Negro. For these and other reasons, 
the Puerto Rican migrant makes little use of what English he 
knows. Consequently, Puerto Rican children in New York City 
are virtually monolingual until school entrance, having had little 
or no opportunity to learn English in their own home or com- 
munity. This persisting linguistic barrier is a handicap in the 
child’s school adjustment and in his educational progress. The 
language problem is also undoubtedly a major reason for the 
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scarcity of psychological data on this large and rapidly growing 
immigrant group. 

A recently completed sociological survey by Mills, Senior, and 
Goldsen (23) provides some information on the cultural back- 
ground, socio-economic level, living conditions, interests, and 
outlook of New York City Puerto Ricans. Strong in-group 
feeling, low occupational level, and a widespread pessimism 
regarding the chances of improving their status were charac- 
teristic of the sample of 1113 respondents interviewed in this 
survey. Similarly, an analysis of 188 Puerto Rican first admis- 
sions to all New York State mental hospitals during a single year 
indicated low educational and socio-economic status and a rela- 
tively high proportion of cases with subnormal intelligence (22). 

Only two investigations have been reported in which psycho- 
logical tests were administered to Puerto Ricans within conti- 
nental United States, both having been conducted in New York 
City. The earlier of the two was carried out by Dunklin (16) in 
1934-1935. Thirty-five Puerto Rican public school children, 
enrolled in a special section of the first grade taught entirely in 
Spanish, were given a Spanish translation of the Pintner-Cunning- 
ham Primary Test, the Pintner Non-Language Primary Test, the 
Pintner-Paterson Performance Scale, and another performance 
test developed by the author. On the two individual perform- 
ance tests and on the Pintner Non-Language Test, the median IQ 
of the Puerto Rican children was virtually equal to the American 
norms, but on the Pintner-Cunningham it was only 73. 

The other psychological study of New York City Puerto Ricans 
was that of Armstrong, Achilles, and Sacks (2), reported in 1935. 
The Army Individual Performance Test was given to 240 Puerto 
Rican public school children in grades four to six, most of whom 
were between the ages of nine and fourteen. In addition, the 
Otis Test of General Ability for grades four to eight was adminis- 
tered in English to 129 of the fifth- and sixth-grade children. As 
a ‘control group,’ the authors employed a sampling of over 400 
nine- to fourteen-year-old public school children drawn from 
Manhattan and Westchester County. On both the performance 
and the verbal test, the mean scores of the Puerto Ricans were 
lower than those of the control group, the critical ratios of these 
differences being 7.099 and 9.504, respectively. From these 
findings, the authors drew rather sweeping conclusions regarding 
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the inferiority of Puerto Rican intelligence, their report arousing 
considerable controversy (cf., e.g., 11). Chief among the diffi- 
culties in the way of interpreting the results of this study may be 
mentioned language handicap, problems of rapport and test 
motivation, and lack of comparability of Puerto Rican and con- 
trol groups, especially with reference to socio-economic level. 

It may be of interest to consider also some results obtained 
from the testing of Puerto Rican children outside of continental 
United States. Porteus (27) reports mean Stanford-Binet and 
Porteus Maze IQ’s of 71.72 and 74.87, respectively, for a group 
of 429 Puerto Rican children tested in Hawaii. The subjects 
were all clinic cases, brought to the Psychological Clinic of the 
University of Hawaii, and included delinquent, educationally 
retarded, mentally defective, and dependent children, from the 
lower half of the socio-economic scale. Within this group, the 
Puerto Rican children scored lower than any of the other national 
samples tested. There is no indication of how the language 
problem was handled, if at all. Moreover, the possibility of 
differential selection of various national subgroups within the 
clinic population needs to be taken into account. An extensive 
and better controlled investigation was conducted in Puerto Rico 
under the direction of The International Institute of Teachers 
College, Columbia University, and reported in 1926 (26). In 
addition to island-wide testing with school achievement tests 
given both in English and in Spanish, this study included the 
administration of the Pintner Non-Language Mental Ability Test 
to 1000 children in grades three to eight. In the latter test, the 
Puerto Rican children excelled the American norms in grades 
three, four, and five, but fell below these norms in the next three 
grades. 

PROCEDURE 


In the present investigation, Puerto Rican children in the upper 
three grades of a New York City elementary school were tested 
with the Cattell ‘Culture Free’ Test, Forms 2A and 2B, designed 
for ages eight to twelve and unselected adults (7, 8, 9, 10). This 
is a non-verbal test, all items being perceptual or spatial. Cattell 
maintains, moreover, that the oral instructions for this test can 
be translated without altering the validity of the test (9, p. 3). 
It should be added that for the present purpose no assumption 
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has been made that this test is actually ‘culture free.’ No test 
can be completely ‘culture free,’ nor even ‘culture constant,’ 
since the content of any test will tend to favor one or another 
culture. The elimination of specific culturally limited infor- 
mation from a test is only a partial and superficial solution. 
Each culture stimulates the development of certain abilities and 
interests, and inhibits others. The resulting psychological differ- 
ences will inevitably be reflected in test performance, as in any 
other behavior of individuals reared in diverse cultural settings. 
In the Cattell test, for example, the items consist almost exclu- 
sively of abstract geometric forms and patterns; and the test is, 
of course, of the paper-and-pencil variety. Individuals having 
relatively little interest and practice in intellectual games and 
those who have developed antagonistic or discouraged attitudes 
toward purely academic activities would quite probably be at a 
disadvantage on such a test, which provides little practical appeal. 

The plan of the present experiment was to administer Form A 
in English to one half of the subjects (Group 1), and Form A 
in Spanish to the other half (Group 2). After an interval of two 
weeks, Form B was given with a reversal of the two languages, 
Group 1 now receiving the instructions in Spanish, and Group 2 
in English. The basic experimental design was thus a 2 X 2 
latin square, as shown below: 


Test Session 
I II 
Group 1 Form A: English Form B: Spanish 
»  Group2 Form A: Spanish Form B: English 


Both forms of the test were employed with each language in 
order to balance out any possible differences in the difficulty 
level of Forms A and B. Although Cattell reports (9, p. 3) that 
the two forms are equal in difficulty, such equivalence might not 
hold for the present population. The study was therefore set up 
in such a way as to make the assumption of equality of forms 
unnecessary. 

The Spanish translations of the instructions were prepared by 
the junior author, who is himself a bilingual Puerto Rican, and 
were independently checked by a Spanish-speaking reader. All 
tests were likewise administered by the junior author, with the 
assistance of classroom teachers. The children were tested in 
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groups containing from thirty-five to forty-nine subjects. Pre- 
liminary introductory remarks, as well as replies to subjects’ 
queries, were made in the same language as the instructions 
during any one test session. 


SUBJECTS 


The subjects tested in the present study included 176 boys 
and girls in the sixth, seventh, and eighth grades of a parochial 
school, The school was situated in the principal area of residence 
of Puerto Ricans in New York City, where the two earlier studies 
on New York City Puerto Ricans, described in the first part of 
this paper, had also been conducted. Of the total group of 
176, thirty-two were omitted owing to absence from one of the 
testing sessions, seven because they were not Puerto Rican, and 
three because of zero score on one or both forms of the test. The 
three last-mentioned subjects had made no effort to put any 
marks on the test items. The remaining 134 cases were employed 
in determining the reliability coefficients of each form of the test. 
‘A further reduction in number was made prior to carrying out 
the analysis of variance, in order to have an equal number of 
cases in each subgroup. For this purpose, the number of cases 
retained was 108, consisting of twenty-seven boys and twenty- 
seven girls in Group 1 and the same numbers inGroup2. Within 
each school grade, individual subjects were assigned to Groups 1 
and 2 by the experimenter in such a way as to equate the two 
groups as nearly as was practicable in relevant background 
characteristics. 

At the end of the second testing session, each subject filled out 
a personal data form. This questionnaire was written in English, 
but the examiner read each question aloud in both English and 
Spanish, explaining how it should be answered and giving indi- 
vidual attention to subjects who raised questions or required 
assistance. The results of this questionnaire served as the basis 
for describing the sample under investigation, as well as for 
determining how closely Groups 1 and 2 had been equated. The 
questionnaire data are reported for only the 108 subjects used 
in the analysis of variance, since it is on this group that the 
major conclusions of the study are based. 

In age, the group ranged from eleven to fifteen years, with a 
mean of thirteen. Nearly all parents were born in Puerto Rico, 
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only one or two fathers or mothers in each subgroup having been 
born in other Spanish-speaking countries or in the United States. 
Among the children, nearly half were born in Puerto Rico, the 
rest in New York City; nearly all had lived in New York City 
over three years. Since Puerto Ricans make frequent return 
trips to their native island, questions were also inserted to cover 
the number and duration of such visits. Nineteen of the 108 
children reported such trips, but only four of these had remained 
in Puerto Rico over one year during their visits. As in other 
surveys of Puerto Rican migrants, the occupational level of the 
present group was very low. When classified according to the 
Goodenough and Anderson (17) occupational scale, none of 
the parents fell into the professional, semi-professional, clerical 
and skilled trades, or farmer categories. The majority were 
engaged in semi-skilled and slightly skilled occupations. 

Nine of the eighteen items in the questionnaire were concerned 
with the extent of the subject’s bilingualism. These items were 
selected and adapted from a bilingualism scale developed by 
Hoffman (20). In replying to each question, the subjects 
checked one of the following alternatives: (a) always in Spanish; 
(b) more in Spanish than English; (c) about half and half; 
(d) more in English than Spanish; (e) always in English. Most 
children reported that they spoke Spanish and English about 
equally often with their families, a larger number clustering at 
the all-Spanish than at the all-English end of the scale. The 
rest of the family, however, most often spoke Spanish among 
themselves. Reading by the family scatters widely over the 
scale, as does letter-writing, although Spanish predominates in 
the latter. The children themselves employ predominantly 
English in their reading and writing, a fact which undoubtedly 
reflects the influence of the school. English language movies are 
the more frequently attended, although Spanish movies are well 
represented in the group. Radio listening shows a more even 
distribution of Spanish and English, with a slight predominance 
of English. Finally, a clear majority of the children indicated 
that they ‘think’ in both languages; and as between the two ends 
of the scale, a larger number fell at the English than at the 
Spanish end of the scale on this item. 

The four subgroups proved to be closely equated in all of the 
above background variables, with only the following minor excep- 
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tions: the Group 2 boys included a slight excess of New York- 
born cases, were somewhat superior in parental occupational 
level, and reported a little more frequent use of English. Because 
of longer residence in this country, the families of these boys may 
thus have made a more effective adjustment to the American 
environment, both economically and culturally. That this sub- 
group difference was, however, too slight to have appreciably 
influenced the results of the present study is suggested by the 
fact that in over-all test performance the Group 1 boys excelled 
those in Group 2. The only clear sex difference noted in the 
questionnaire data is a greater tendency for the girls to report 
attendance at Spanish movies. This difference may result in 
part from the greater restriction of the girls’ activities in Puerto 
Rican families, which would delay their assimilation to the 
American culture. But it may also be related to the nature of 
Spanish films, which are more often of the ‘romantic’ type and 
would thus appeal more to girls than to boys at the pre-adolescent 
and adolescent level. 
RESULTS 

Test reliability.—Split-half reliability coefficients were com- 
puted separately for Forms A and B, in both the English and 
Spanish versions. These coefficients were obtained by finding 
each subject’s score on the odd items (a), the even items (b), and 
the total test (t), and applying the following formula (18, 19): 


on d o 
n = dU - or) 


The reliability coefficients, together with the number of subjects 
on whom they were computed, will be found in Table 1. As a 


TABLE 1.—Spuit-HaLF RELIABILITY COEFFICIENTS 


Test Form and Version N Tu 
A—English 61 .92 
A—Spanish 73 .84 
B—English 78 .88 
B—Spanish 61 .88 


check on the applicability of an odd-even reliability technique to 
the present test, the degree to which the scores depended upon 
speed was determined. This information was also of direct 
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interest in so far as there are cultural differences in the emphasis 
placed upon speed. Such differences would be reflected in per- 
formance on a speed test. 

As an index of speed, the following measure developed by 
Cronbach and Warrington (14) was computed for each subtest 
within each form and version of the test: 


0? Zx*hy 
No? 


In this formula, o,? is the total variance of the test scores, and 
o% a) is the variance of the number of items attempted. To find 
=x’,,, each person's score on the last two items attempted is 
averaged, the average is squared, and this quantity is then 
summed for all persons. Adjustments are also made for any 
persons who may have completed the test before time is called. 
Essentially, this index is based upon the extent of individual 
differences in number of items completed, as well as upon per- 
formance on the last two items attempted. Thus an individual 
who failed the last two items attempted would probably not 
raise his score appreciably if given time to try more, and harder, 
items, An estimate of the lower bound of the reliability coef- 
ficient, of a speed test can be found by subtracting this index from 
the obtained reliability coefficient. 


TABLE 2.—InpEx* SHOWING THE CONTRIBUTION OF SPEED TO 
Scores on Eacu SUBTEST 
Form A Form A Form B Form B 
Subtest English Spanish English Spanish 


1 .0513 .6068 .0358 .0278 
2 .0093 -3114 .0011 .0021 
3 .0308 .0681 .0000 .0218 
4 .0038 .0000 -0000 -0003 


* Computed by formula of Cronbach and Warrington (14, p. 175). 


The results of the speed analysis are given in Table2. On the 
whole, the values reported in this table are quite low, all but two 
falling between .0000 and .0681. The two exceptions are sub- 
tests 1 and 2 of Form A administered in Spanish. Scores on 
these two subtests were evidently influenced to a considerable 
extent by speed, probably because most subjects were slow in 
starting after receiving the instructions. For the present pur- 
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pose, only total scores on all subtests are of interest. It is likely 
that the reliability coefficient of .84 obtained for Form A— 
Spanish has been spuriously raised to some extent through the 
contribution of speed to scores on two of its four subtests. In 
all other forms, however, it is apparent that speed played a 
negligible róle. 

Analysis of variance.—The mean scores of boys and girls in 
Groups 1 and 2 during each of the two testing Sessions are 
reported in Table 3. It will be recalled that in Group 1, the 


TABLE 3.—SuBcRouP Mrans or Txsr Scores 


Group 1 Group 2 
(A—English; (A—Spanish; 
Testing Session B—Spanish) B—English) 
Boys Girls 
Session 1: Form A 20.93 18.30 


Session 2: Form B 


first testing session was conducted in English and the second in 
Spanish, while the reverse order was followed in Group 2. In 
order to evaluate the contribution of language, session, order, 
and sex to test performance, the data were submitted to an 
analysis of variance. The type of analysis employed is essentially 
the same as that described by Grant (18) fora 2 X 2 latin square, 
except for the addition of the sex variable and the computation 
of the interaction of sex with each of the other three variables. 
The interactions among language, session, and order are con- 
founded and lost, as in all 2 X 2 latin squares. 

In order to determine the applicability of analysis of vari- 
ance to the present data, the eight subgroups were tested for 
homogeneity of variance by the L;-test (cf. 21, pp. 82-86). 
The obtained value of Lı is .9687; with f = 26 and k = 8, 
we find that P > .05. Hence the variances may be treated as 
homogeneous. 

The results of the analysis of variance are summarized in 
Table 4. In computing the F-ratios, the subject X session inter- 
action was used as the error term; in one case, a second F-ratio 
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TABLE 4.—ANALYSIS OF VARIANCE 


Source of Sums of Variance 

Variation df Squares Estimate F-ratio 
1) Order 1 22.686 22.686 1.152 
2) Session 1756.741 1756.741 89.202* 
3) Language 32.607 32.667 1.659 
4) Sex 8.167 8.167 .415 


6) Language X Sex 14.518 14.518 737 


1 
1 
1 
5) Session X Sex 1 35.852 35.852 1.820 
1 
7) Order X Sex 1 580.166 580.166 29.459* 


9.908* 
8) Subjects (within 
order—within 
sex) 104 6090.074 58.558  2.973* 
9) Error (subjects X 
session) 104 2048.222 19.694 
10) Total 215 10589.093 


* Significant at .01 level. 


was found with another error term, as will be explained below. 
Tt will be noted that of the four principal factors investigated, 
viz., order, session, language, and sex, only session yielded a 
significant F-ratio. This ratio, 89.202, is considerably greater 
than the value of 6.90 required for significance at the .01 level, 
with }{o4 df. Such a finding indicates a large and significant 
practice effect, all groups scoring much higher in the second 
session regardless of language used. Of the 108 subjects, eighty- 
five improved on the retest. Since this group was taking its 
first psychological test, the réle of test sophistication and rapport 
is strongly suggested by these results. Whereas in the test 
manual Cattell allows one point for test sophistication when 
Form B follows Form A (9, p. 8), the present group showed a 
mean rise of 5.71 points. Cattell elsewhere (8, p. 157) cites 
evidence to suggest that gains between Forms A and B tend to 
be greater for individuals with higher IQ's. In the present 
group, however, over-all level of performance, or IQ, was low in 
terms of the Cattell norms, while retest gains were relatively 
high. This is what would be expected when initial scores are 
spuriously lowered by failure to understand directions, poor 
motivation, and the like. 
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The language in which the test was administered had no 
significant effect upon performance. Translating the directions 
evidently offers no solution to the testing of these subjects. The 
bilingualism encountered in this group. appears to be of the 
bifurcated variety, the children’s mastery of either language 
being restricted and inadequate. The teachers report that these 
children show a reluctance to speak English. Yet in Spanish, 
the majority are illiterate. In connection with the present 
testing, a number of the children told their teachers that the 
Spanish used by the examiner was ‘too correct’ for them. Nor 
could this objection refer to regional differences in Spanish 
idiom or accent, since the examiner was a native Puerto Rican. 
Another interesting illustration of the linguistic bifurcation of 
these subjects is the difficulty which many experienced with the 
word ‘subrayar’ (to underline), which they had more often 
encountered in the English-speaking school situation than in the 
Spanish-speaking home setting. It should also be noted that the 
linguistic bifurcation provides a further reason for the improve- 
ment upon a retest, since by the second session all subjects had 
heard similar instructions in both languages, and thus had a 
better opportunity to complement their inadequate understand- 
ing of either language. It is clear that in future testing of 
Puerto Rican migrants, the best procedure is either to use 
exclusively non-language tests or to present the instructions in 
both languages. 

There was no significant sex difference in over-all performance, 
but the sex X order interaction was significant at a high level of 
confidence. Such a significant interaction could result either 
from the differential effect of order upon the two sexes, or from 
the fact that the subjects differed widely among themselves, 
since each order was employed with a different sampling of 
subjects. As a check on these alternative explanations, a second 
F-ratio was computed for the sex X order interaction, using the 
subject variance as the error term.! This F-ratio also proved 


1 It will be noted that the subject variance is itself significant, when tested 
against subject X session interaction as the error term, This simply means 
that, despite marked improvement from first to second session, subjects 
tended to maintain their relative status in the group. In other words, 
differences among individuals were significant and persisted throughout the 
experiment. 
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to be significant at the .01 level. Hence the significant inter- 
action could not be attributed to sampling fluctuations which 
might have made the Group 1 girls inferior or the Group 1 boys 
superior by chance. The obtained interaction effect indicates 
that the testing order which began with English favored the 
boys, while that beginning with Spanish favored the girls. Such 
a sex difference probably reflects differences in the degree of 
acculturation of the two sexes. Several questionnaire items 
suggested that the boys were more highly Americanized than the 
girls. This difference may be due in part to the slight excess of 
New York born boys in the total sample. Another and more 
general explanation is to be found in the greater freedom tradi- 
tionally allowed to boys in Puerto Rican families, while girls are 
more closely restricted to the family circle. 

It is interesting to note that the language X sex interaction 
was not significant. Neither sex did significantly better in one 
language than in the other. The Spanish instructions proved as 
difficult as the English for all groups, probably because of the 
unfamiliarity of key words resulting from the subjects’ linguistic 
bifurcation. At the same time, the initial use of Spanish or 
English by the examiner may have influenced rapport, an 
influence which would carry over to the second test session. 
The boys may have felt more coóperative and at ease with an 
initially English-speaking examiner, the girls with an initially 
Spanish-speaking examiner. The sex difference would thus be a 
matter of attitude rather than linguistic comprehension. 

Comparison with normative sample.—The over-all performance 
of the present group fell considerably below the norms reported 
in the test manual (9, p. 9). For this comparison, the Form B 
scores of the total sample of 108 children were converted to 
standard score IQ's. The Form B norms, as given by Cattell, 
are based on the assumption that Form A was taken prior to 
Form B, as was done by the present subjects. Moreover, Cattell 
recommends that, with subjects lacking in test sophistication, 
Form B scores are a more satisfactory measure of performance, 
Form A serving as a practice test (8, p. 156). The median 
standard score IQ obtained by the present sample was 70. The 
range extends from two top IQ's of 124 down to three scores 
indieating chance performance, i.e., raw scores below 9.2 (8, p. 
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157). The distribution of 1Q’s is significantly skewed, with a 
piling up of scores at the lower end. 

In interpreting these standard score 1Q’s, it should be noted 
that they are based on a standard deviation of 24 points, as con- 
trasted with the more familiar 16- or 15-point ø in use in such 
scales as the Stanford-Binet and the WISC. Thus the median 
IQ of 70 is 1.25c below the norm of 100, and would correspond to 
an IQ of approximately 80 or 81 in terms of the more familiar 
units. The nature of the normative sample must also be taken 
into account. The norms were obtained on 3297 British and 
American children, ranging in age from six to seventeen. Cattell 
reports that “a substantial fraction of the (normative) popu- 
lation . . . was taken either from two Midwestern university 
towns of population about twenty-five thousand each, or from a 
British industrial city of population about two-hundred-forty 
thousand” (8, p. 156). Both Midwestern towns were rated 
above average in cultural and social status in the survey con- 
ducted by E. L. Thorndike (cf. 8, $2). Parental occupation is 
not reported by Cattell, but it is almost certain that the norma- 
tive sample is of much higher socio-economic level than the 
present group. The low socio-economic status of the Puerto 
Rican children, as indicated by parental occupation, i8 undoubt- 
edly one factor to consider in evaluating their poor test per- 
formance. Their language handicap, limiting their mastery of 
both Spanish and English, is another important factor. 

Even more conspicuous as a reason for the inferior test per- 
fomance of the present group is the children’s attitude toward 
the testing. A large number of factors, including lack of test 
sophistication, little or no motivation to excel in a competitive 
intellectual situation, and lack of interest in the relatively abstract 
and academic content of the test contributed to this attitude. 
The characteristic reaction to the testing was a mild confusion, 
followed by amusement and indifference. Such attitudes, more- 
over, are closely related to the poor emotional adjustment which 
this group makes to the school. The children were described by 
their teachers as ‘unambitious,’ many just sitting in the class- 
room without understanding what goes on. Their initial school 
experiences, involving sudden placement in an exclusively 
English-speaking environment at a time when they knew almost 
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no English, seem to have produced in these children a sort of 
‘psychological insulation’ to what goes on in school. The 
passive and unresponsive habits thus established have remained 
their characteristic reaction to school. A solution of the language 
problem early in the child’s school career would thus seem to be 
an essential first step for the proper education of these children. 
Not only test performance, but also the general intellectual 
development which the tests are designed to gauge, are seriously 
handicapped by the attitudes and intellectual habits resulting 
from the child’s early linguistic confusion. 

It may be of interest to reéxamine the findings of Dunklin (16) 
and of Armstrong et al. (2) in the light of the present results. 
The subjects in the Dunklin study were first-grade children and 
were attending a special section taught in Spanish: Thus these 
children had not yet developed the passive, unresponsive atti- 
tudes characteristic of the older school children. Rapport was 
also better because the teacher, as well as the examiner, spoke to 
them in the more familiar Spanish. Under these conditions, 
Dunklin found no inferiority to the American norms on three of 
ihe tests, The inferiority on the Spanish translation of the 
Pintner-Cunningham may be attributed to the fact that the 
Spanish which the children had acquired in their own homes 
failed to provide the type of vocabulary required to understand 
psychological test instructions. In the Armstrong et al. study, 
which was conducted on fourth- to sixth-grade children, con- . 
sistently poor scores were obtained on both verbal and per- 
formance tests. Although no language was employed on the 
performance test, the inferiority of the Puerto Rican children on 
this test was probably due partly to poor rapport in the testing 
situation and partly to the cumulative effects of four to six years 
of unsuitable schooling. 


SUMMARY 


The Cattell Culture Free Intelligence Test, Forms 2A and 2B, 
was administered to 176 Puerto Rican children in grades six to 
eight of a parochial school in the Spanish Harlem area of New 
York City. One half of the group received the test instructions 
in English during the first testing session (Form A) and in 
Spanish during the second session (Form B); the order of the 
languages was reversed for the other half of the group. The 
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split-half reliability of Forms A and B in the English and Spanish 
versions ranged from .84 to .92. Speed played a negligible part 
in the scores obtained. 

An analysis of variance was conducted on 108 of the subjects, 
including twenty-seven boys and twenty-seven girls in each of 
the two language-order subgroups. Significant F-ratios were 
found for two variables, subjects and session, and for the inter- 
action of order X sex. The most conspicuous finding was the 
marked improvement from first to second testing session, regard- 
less of language. Although there was no over-all sex difference 
in score, the girls performed better when the testing order was 
Spanish-English, the boys when it was English-Spanish. This 
order X sex interaction was attributed principally to rapport, 
the more highly Americanized boys responding more favorably 
to an initially English-speaking examiner, while the more 
restricted and less acculturized girls achieved better rapport 
with an initially Spanish-speaking examiner, 

The over-all performance of the present group fell considerably 
below the test norms reported by Cattell. Among the reasons 
for such a discrepancy are the very low socio-economic level of 
the Puerto Rican children, their bilingualism which makes them 
deficient in both languages, their extreme lack of test sophistica- 
tion, and their poor emotional adjustment to the school situation. 
In so far as this maladjustment itself appears to have arisen from 
the children’s severe language handicap during their initial school 
experiences, a solution of the language problem would seem to 
be a necessary first step for the effective education of migrant 
Puerto Rican children. 
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This investigation was designed to compare the relative 
stability of social acceptability scores obtained with the partial- 
rank-order and the paired-comparison scales when administered 
to school children. The partial-rank-order sociometric approach 
has been popularly associated with the creative efforts of Moreno 
(2) and his associates. It has been very widely employed by a 
host of investigators for research purposes and by an increasingly 
large number of teachers, psychologists, sociologists, and others 
interested in its diagnostic possibilities. In marked contrast, an 
intensive review of the literature (10) has yielded only a few 
examples of the employment of the paired-comparison socio- 
metric technique. 

The term ‘stability’ is employed in this study as a combined 
measure of test-retest reliability and social consistency. It 
ordinarily implies the test-retest method with emphasis upon 
errors of measurement. Contemporary usage is clarified by 
Cronbach’s (1, p. 69) definition: “The coefficient of stability 
shows the extent to which scores on the particular test items are 
stable over a period of time. It indicates whether a sample of 
behavior taken at one time is typical of behavior at other times.” 
Stability coefficients for a particular test are, of course, influenced 
by a number of variables: size and composition of the experi- 
mental population, the nature of the testing instrument, dynamic 
social change, and so forth. The effects of such variables on the 
stability of sociometric scores were discussed in some detail by 
the present writers in a recent monograph (10) in which several 
studies of the stability of partial-rank-order sociometric scales 
were analyzed. Few plore as of the stability of the paired- 
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comparison sociometric scale have been conducted. The present 
investigation permits a direct comparison of the relative stability 
of the two instruments, since they were administered to the same 
populations on alternate days under similar conditions. 

Practical and theoretical features of the partial-rank-order 
approach to social acceptability have been reported in companion 
studies by Thompson, Bligh, Powell, and Witryol (7, 8). The 
primary concern in the present investigation was to make an 
objective comparison of the relative stability of sociometric 
scores obtained with the two scales when they were administered 
on three different occasions to four sixth-grade classes. A 
secondary purpose was an attempt to determine the compara- 
bility of scores obtained with the two scales. Do they measure 
different or highly similar aspects of social status? The feasi- 
bility of employing the paired-comparison sociometric instrument 
in the classroom was also examined. 


EXPERIMENTAL PROCEDURE 


The sociometric instrumenis.—Ihe partial-rank-order socio- 
metric scale administered to the school children was adapted 
from an instrument employed by Northway (3) and her students 
in the Toronto studies. The subjects were instructed to write 
in order of preference three choices of associates in response to 
four questions: 


1) Suppose you were to move to another classroom. 
Which boys or girls from this classroom would you like best 
to go with you? 

2) Which boys or girls of the classroom would you like to 
play with during recess? 

3) What do you like to do best in school?. 

Which boys or girls of the classroom would you like to do 
this with you? 

4) What do you like to do best out of school?. 

Which boys or girls of the classroom would you like to do 
this with you? 

A child's social status score was the sum of all the choices he 

received on all four criteria. Ranks were not weighted. The 


questions were assumed to imply a broad enough range of behavior 
so that the sum total of the responses might reflect a general index 
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of social acceptability rather than associational preferences 
specific to one type of classroom activity. 

The paired-comparison sociometric questionnaire was con- 
structed in the following manner. The name of each subject in a 
particular classroom was paired with the name of each of his 
classmates. The total possible pairings of the pupils in each 


group are defined by the formula, ma), where n equals the 


number of pupils. The pairings were mechanically arranged to 
minimize position effects. This means that there was a maxi- 
mum separation between two pairings containing the same name 
in each, and that each name occurred approximately an equal 
number of times on the left as on the right side of a given pairing. 
Ross (6) and Wherry (9) have developed rational and empirical 
procedures for dealing with this problem of ordering the pairs. 

The pupils were asked to underline on a mimeographed form 
‘£. . . the name of the person that you like the better . . . "in 
each pairing. The index of social acceptability was the total 
number of times an individual was chosen by his classmates in all 
the pairings where his name occurred. 

The experimental population and design.—The subjects were 
pupils in four different sixth-grade classrooms in three different 
schools. The number of pupils in these groups ranged from 
nineteen to twenty-five. It may be noted in the subsequent 
tables of results that stability and interrelational measures are 
based on varying N’s. These adjustments were necessary 
because of absences. Status scores of children who were absent 
when the partial-rank-order scale was administered were elimi- 
nated from stability calculations, on the assumption that children 
appear to operate in part on an ‘out of sight, out of mind’ basis 
when recording choices on this instrument. These eliminations 
probably tended to increase the stability of the partial-rank-order 
Scores. No corrections for absences were made in the data 
obtained with the paired-comparison instrument because this 
approach to the determination of social status in the classroom 
is not so seriously affected by absences. 

, Both sociometric questionnaires were administered on three 
different occasions to the pupils in the four sixth-grade groups. 
After initial presentation, the two instruments were readminis- 
tered one week later and, again, five weeks from the time of the 
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first testing period. On each of the three occasions the two 
tests were given one day apart in counter-balanced order. In 
two of the classrooms, the partial-rank-order form was presented 
first on all three occasions; in the other two classrooms, the 
paired-comparison form was administered first on all three 
occasions. 


RESULTS 


Two types of correlational analysis were made of the social 
acceptability scores obtained with the two scales. Stability 
coefficients were calculated from the social status scores derived 
in each classroom for each of the two scales over intervals of one, 
four, and five weeks. Thus, six Pearson product-moment 
stability coefficients were calculated for each classroom from 
sociometric scores obtained by the partial-rank-order and the 
paired-comparison methods. This yielded a total of twenty-four 
coefficients for the four classroom groups. Intercorrelations were 
also obtained between the scores on both scales administered 
approximately at the same time on each of three different occa- 
sions, The total of these product-moment intercorrelations for 
the four classroom groups was twelve. 

The stability coefficients presented in Table 1 will be examined 
first. These results may be summarized as follows: 

1) All the paired-comparison coefficients are above .90. The 
range is .904 to .987 with a median of approximately .96. The 
stability coefficients obtained when the paired-comparison socio- 
metric scale was applied to sixth-grade children are substantially 
high and consistently greater than those obtained with the 
partial-rank-order scale. 

2) Over the same temporal periods, the partial-rank-order 
sociometric stability coefficients computed from the same class- 
room groups as in (1), above, range from .595 to .964 with a 
median of approximately .75. However, four of the twelve 
coefficients are .903 or higher. The stability of the partial-rank- 
order scores fluctuated considerably from classroom to classroom. 
For example, all the coefficients computed from Classroom ‘D’ 
are above .90, but none of the correlations calculated from scores 
in Classroom ‘C’ is above .80. 

3) There appears to be a slight tendency for the magnitudes of 
the stability coefficients derived from both scales to decrease 
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with an increase of the time intervals over one-, four-, and five- 
week periods. In Classroom ‘A’ the apparent decrease in sta- 
bility with time is quite pronounced for the partial-rank-order 
scale, 


TABLE 1.—STABILITY COEFFICIENTS or SOCIOMETRIC SCORES 
OBTAINED ON THREE DIFFERENT Occasions 
IN Four SIXTH-GRADE CLASSROOMS 
Ee E SE O SAREN LS NN 
Time Interval Between 
Administrations 


Class- Sociometric 


One Four Five 
room Instrument* 


Week Weeks Weeks 


2v Paired-Comparison |.975| 25 |.997 | 25 | .938 | 25 
Partial-Rank-Order |.941| 22 -658 | 22 |.595 | 21 
tg Paired-Comparison |.987| 20 | .980| 20 | .963 | 20 
Partial-Rank-Order |.711| 14 | .828 | 15 |. 638 | 18 
w Paired-Comparison |.962| 19 | .921 19 |.904| 19 
Partial-Rank-Order |.693| 18 |.690| 18 |.805| 17 
p Paired-Comparison |.971| 21 | .969| 21 -947 | 21 
Partial-Rank-Order | .964| 18 |.942| 17 |.903 | 17 


* On each of the three occasions the two tests were Separated by one day; 
the partial-rank-order scale was administered the first day in two of the 


classrooms, and the paired-comparison scale was administered the first day 
in the other two élassrooms, 


The results of the intercorrelations between the two sociometric 
scales appear in Table 2. The range of the twelve intercorrela- 
tions between the two scales is .363 to -895 with a median of 
approximately .70. The intercorrelations between the two scales 
are uniformly high in Classroom ‘D’ (.889, .895, .857) where the 
Stability coefücients of both sociometric scales are relatively 
high (all above .90). Conversely, in those instances where the 
stability coefficients are considerably lower—and this is charac- 
teristic of the results obtained with the partial-rank-order scale 
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TABLE 2.—INTERCORRELATIONS BETWEEN PARTIAL-RANK-ORDER 
AND Parrep-Comparison SocroMETRIC SCORES OBTAINED 
on THREE DIFFERENT OCCASIONS 


Different Administrations of Both Tests 

Classroom First Second* Third} 
r N r N r N 
‘A’ .822 23 .195 23 .643 23 
‘B?’ .A17 15 .770 19 .621 19 
KON .673 19 .363 18 .541 18 
SD .889 18 .895 18 .857 20 


* One week after first administration of both tests. 
} Five weeks after first administration of both tests. 


in this study—the intercorrelations between the two scales are 
substantially lower. 


DISCUSSION AND CONCLUSIONS 


It may be concluded that the paired-comparison sociometric 
approach is a somewhat more stable measure than the partial- 
rank-order scale in the assessment of social status within sixth- 
grade classrooms over time intervals of one to five weeks. This 
is consistent with the findings of non-comparative investigations 
reviewed in & recent monograph by the present writers (10). 
This conclusion would also be drawn on a purely theoretical 
basis, i.e., the paired-comparison procedure is a longer ‘test’ in 
the sense that more responses are elicited from each child. 

"The stability coefficients obtained in the present study with the 
paired-comparison scale are sufficiently high to satisfy the con- 
ventional criteria for reliability of measurement. This finding is 
consonant with results obtained by previous investigators. In 
their experimental examinations of various approaches to socio- 
metric measurement, Eng and French took the position (5, p. 
368): * . . . Because of the rigor of the method of paired com- 
parisons it has been suggested that it serve as a criterion of 
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validity for other psychological scaling methods... .” The 
possibility remains, however, that the somewhat lower stability 
coefficients of the partial-rank-order scale can be explained in 
part by a greater sensitivity to the varying psychological-social 
factors in a dynamic social setting. In other words, errors of 
measurement are confounded with ‘real’ social change in any 
stability approximations of this type. Nevertheless, it seems 
apparent that the ‘forced-choice’ characteristic of the paired- 
comparison method provides certain advantages with respect to 
reliability of measurement. This technique forces each member 
of a group to make psychological-social decisions about every 
other member of the group in every possible combination of 
pairs. This makes the scale more sensitive to the social status 
of those individuals who occupy intermediate positions on the 
underlying and theoretically ‘real’ continuum. Thompson and 
Powell (8) have discussed this aspect of sociometric procedure in 
another type of ‘forced-choice’ situation, the rating scale. The 
partial-rank-order scale tends to focus the attention of the sub- 
jects upon a few of their best friends, or upon the socially rejected 
children, if that end of the continuum is called for in a particular 
questionnaire. This approach tends to neglect those individuals 
falling in the middle part of the social-status distribution. 
Northway has concluded from test-retest data obtained with the 
partial-rank-order method (4, p. 59): . . . The least accepted 
individuals retain . . . status, the most accepted retain theirs 
and the fluctuation occurs in middle groups.” 

The influence of errors of measurement on data secured with 
the partial-rank-order scale is discussed in the Thompson-Powell 
study (8). The populations in that experiment were similar to 
those employed in the present investigation, i.e., sixth-grade 
school children. However, the social groupings were larger, more 
than thirty in each classroom. Consequently (on the basis of 


mately .86. The Tange in the present experiment, employing 
smaller N’s in each group, was .60 to .96 with a median of 
approximately .75. Since the partial-rank-order sociometric 
Scores appear to be somewhat more stable in the larger groups, 
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one is tempted to infer that the errors of measurement are 
reduced simply as a function of the larger N’s. However, there 
are certain reasons for suspecting that this may not be an entirely 
satisfactory answer. 

For example, the magnitudes of the obtained correlations 
between the partial-rank-order and paired-comparison social 
status scores in this study might suggest that both scales are 
measuring a great deal in common. This might suggest that 
their communality is attenuated only by errors of measurement. 
However, it is obvious that the intercorrelations of the two scales 
corrected for known errors of measurement would not approxi- 
mate unity in some of the classrooms. It may be that each scale 
is measuring somewhat different facets of social-status structure. 
This conclusion is not unreasonable when one examines the types 
of decisions a subject is required to make in responding to the 
two experimental situations. 

The subject makes a limited number of choices in several social 
situations on the type of partial-rank-order scale employed for 
this study. These choices may reflect momentary popularity, 
recent association, stable friendship, or a combination of these 
factors. The paired-comparison scale forces a comparative 
rating on some general social-attraction basis of everyone in the 
group, regardless of familiarity or intensity of feeling. The indi- 
vidual’s social status in a group is approximated in more general 
terms by his score on the paired-comparison scale. This general 
social-status position is highly stable over time intervals as long 
as five weeks. Stability coefficients of partial-rank-order meas- 
ures of social status vary considerably from classroom to class- 
room, but the median of the coefficients is reasonably satisfactory 
for most purposes. In a given classroom the limited number of 
social preferences expressed on this scale may make these choices 
more subject to change in psychological meaning. They may, 
in general, reflect more personal preferences than those in the 
paired-comparison approach where total scores may mask the 
more intimate and enduring social relationships. Varying 
stability of the partial-rank-order sociometric scores from class- 
room to classroom (as compared to the consistently high stability 
of the paired-comparison scores) may be attributable, then, to: 

1) Larger errors of measurement due to the relative ‘shorter’ 
length of the test. 
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2) The intimate nature of the choices, making them more 
subject to recent situational factors. 

3) The consequences of some changes of preference within a 
small number of possible choices—especially in a small social 
grouping. i 

4) The more specific definitions of the situations within which 
choices are to be made—permitting the influence of a larger 
variety of social forces which may function differentially on 
different occasions. 

If one considers both scales as Measuring somewhat the same 
‘common core’ of social-status, a decision as to which scale to 
employ will be determined largely by stability requirements in a 
particular project and by practical convenience. The paired- 
comparison approach would be chosen on the basis of its superior 
stability of measurement. However, this technique is extremely 
time-consuming to construct and toscore. Furthermore, it does 
not yield a manageable sociogram of over-all social interrelation- 
ships in a group. 

The following conclusions about the relative merits of the two 
scales have been made as first approximations: 

1) The paired-comparison sociometrie scale is highly reliable 
and yields more stable scores than the partial-rank-order instru- 
ment. 

2) Although the partial-rank-order scale yields scores that are 
reasonably stable, the stability coefficients may vary considerably 
from one social grouping to another. 

3) Correlations between social-status scores obtained with the 
two scales demonstrate a high degree of communality between 
the social-psychological variables being measured, 

4) It is suggested that the paired-comparison scale yields a 
relatively more general index of social status and that the partial- 
tank-order technique reflects a relatively more personal or inti- 
mate social preference for classroom associates. The latter may 
be more sensitive to the effects of ‘real’ changes in social status 
of a situational type. 

5) The selection of one scale or the other should probably not 
be based entirely on either the criteria of reliability or con- 
venience; a further and perhaps more crucial consideration in 
choosing between the two scales hinges on the definition of social 
acceptability most relevant to a particular experimental or 
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diagnostic objective. Objective data on which such a decision 
might be made are unfortunately not available. 


SUMMARY 


The purpose of this study was to compare experimentally the 
stability of social acceptability scores obtained with the partial- 
rank-order and paired-comparison scales. Both scales were 
administered to the same school children in four different sixth- 
grade classrooms on three different occasions. Both scales were 
readministered on a second occasion, four weeks later, and on a 
third occasion, five weeks from the time of initial presentation. 
The classrooms ranged in size from nineteen to twenty-five pupils. 

Twelve stability coefficients calculated from the sociometric 
scores obtained by the method of paired-comparisons over time 
intervals of one to five weeks ranged from .904 to .987 with a 
median of approximately .96. Under comparable experimental 
conditions with the same subjects, the partial-rank-order scale 
yielded twelve stability coefficients, ranging from .595 to .964 
with a median of approximately .75. The twelve correlation 
coefficients obtained between the scores on the two sociometric 
scales ranged from .363 to .895 with a median of approximately 
-70. 

It is concluded that the paired-comparison scale is a highly 
reliable instrument and that social acceptability scores derived 
with this technique are more stable than those obtained with the 
partial-rank-order approach. The partial-rank-order scale of 
social status yields reasonably stable scores, but the scores vary 
considerably from classroom to classroom. This variability of 
the stability of scores in different social groups suggests the 
possibility that the partial-rank-order scale may reflect a some- 
what different type of social status than the paired-comparison 
instrument. On the other hand, a fairly high degree of commu- 
nality between the two scales in social-psychological factors 
measured is suggested by the substantial intercorrelation between 
scores secured with the two instruments. It is suggested that 
the scores obtained with the paired-comparison scale are rela- 
tively more general measures of social status, whereas partial- 
rank-order scores probably reflect more personal and situational 
factors. These latter social preferences may be more sensitive to 
dynamic social changes in a given group structure than are the 
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more general measures of social status. This hypothesis appears 
sufficiently plausible to merit further investigation. 
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Numerous studies have been conducted in which there has 
been an attempt to measure some aspect of the teacher's adjust- 
ment and some aspect of teacher effectiveness. Such studies 
have attempted to correlate the two measures in order to deter- 
mine the relationship between them. Because of the compli- 
cated nature and the different definitions assigned to both 
‘adjustment’ and ‘effectiveness,’ the statistical measures obtained 
have not as yet succeeded in clarifying the relationships between 
the two aspects of teacher behavior. Therefore, this study was 
concerned with a simpler problem. Was there a relationship 
between the patterns of behavior derived from supervisors’ 
descriptions of student-teachers and these students’ Rorschachs? 
The aim was to determine if there were personality patterns 
which had certain consistent relationships with the criterion 
used—supervisors’ descriptions of the characteristics of students 
of education in a student-teaching situation. 


PROBLEM 


The problem selected for preliminary exploration was that of 
studying the behavior of the student-teacher in a complex testing 
situation and then searching for relationships between this 
behavior and behavior described by the supervisor. The 
Rorschach Test was selected for this preliminary study for 
several reasons. First, in the administration of the Rorschach 
it is possible to study the behavior of the individual in making 
adjustments to a complex problem-solving situation, and thus it 


1 This paper is a report of part of a research project sponsored and devel- 
oped by the Division of Teacher Education of the City College of New York. 
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was anticipated that there might be some relationship between 
some of these behaviors and those manifested in the complex 
problem-solving situation faced in student-teaching. Second, 
the Rorschach Test is by far the best developed instrument for 
the study of personality by means other than verbal report or 
interview. 

It did not seem reasonable that the behavior of most teachers 
could be adequately described in terms of a few simple dimensions 
for which ratings might be made on a graphie rating scale. 
"Therefore, after several meetings with the supervisors in which 
the problem of description was discussed, a form was devised in 
which the supervisor was merely asked to describe the outstand- 
ing characteristics of the student as a teacher in a classroom. 
These descriptions were regarded not as criteria of effectiveness 
but as reflections of the supervisors’ value judgments and con- 
cepts of desirable and undesirable student-teacher behavior. 


PROCEDURE 


Individual Rorschachs were administered to students of edu- 
cation at a municipal college of a large city. These were indi- 
viduals who planned to begin student-teaching during vhe fol- 
lowing semester. Students were asked by the Rorschach worker 
and the faculty to codperate in a study of the kinds of persons 
entering teaching. The confidential nature of the study was 
stressed and students were urged to make appointments for 
testing. The department, however, was active in making 
arrangements for testing and encouraging students to codperate. 

The individual Rorschach Test was administered with verbatim 
recording. No tests were scored until all Rorschach testing was 
completed in order to reduce any bias in scoring. Scoring was 
based primarily on Munroe’s modification of Klopfer’s system so 
that the revised Munroe Check List might be used (4). Inter- 
views which dealt with the students’ attitudes and aspirations 
were held. A student interest questionnaire, which obtained 
information on interests and home background, was also 
administered. 


POPULATION 


Sixty-four individuals were tested and interviewed by one 
worker. There were thirty-nine students in elementary educa- 
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tion, four of them men and thirty-five women. Of the twenty- 
five in secondary education, nine were men and sixteen women, 
Mean age for those in elementary education was 22.9 years with 
a SD of 4.5 and a range of 20 to 42. Mean age for those in 
secondary education was 21.9 years with a SD of 2.23 and a range 
of 19 to 27. The thirty-one students in elementary education 
for whom A.C.E. scores were available had a mean score of 
113.06, with a SD of 18.4 and a range of 70 to 146. This mean 
differed at the .05 level from that of the twenty-second secondary 
education students for whom A.C.E. scores were available. The 
mean score of the latter. group was 124.41 with a SD of 17.8 and 
a range of 93 to 159. However, cumulative grade point averages 
for the first four semesters’ work in college revealed only a trend 
toward greater achievement for the secondary education students. 

A majority of the subjects were first or second generation 
Americans from the less formally educated and less prosperous 
segments of the population and were among the first in their 
families to attend college. They were socially mobile, using 
teaching not only as an outlet for their energies and as a means 
of earning a living and obtaining security, but also as a step 
upward in the social scale. They had been liberally exposed to a 
test-minded, competitive system of education throughout their 
lives. 

The faculty of the education department believes in a mental 
hygiene, pupil-centered philosophy of education. Every effort 
is made by the faculty to study the individual student for the 
purpose of eliminating those whose inadequacies would seriously 
handicap them as teachers and for the additional purpose of 
helping undesirable but remediable characteristics. The students 
appeared to be on guard in the Rorschach situation and seemed 
to be anxious to appear ‘normal’ on the test. 


RESULTS 


The individual Rorschach records of the education students 
were characterized for the most part by-a great deal of restraint 
and a lack of high-level organizational activity. The median 
number of responses for the thirty-nine elementary education 
students was 26.5, with a range of 14 to 125, while for the twenty- 
five secondary education students the median was 30 and the 
range 14 to 131. According to the literature high level groups 
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like these tend to give a greater median number of responses 
although 30 is presumably most frequent. Administration of the 
test, because of the brief Rorschach protocols obtained, usually 
took less than an hour. The students expressed nervousness and 
made many comments during the course of the test, such as 
“is this right?,” “with a stretch of the imagination it could be,” 
“are you supposed to see more than one thing?" “do other people 
see this?"  Thirty-five students of the sixty-four had to be 
asked on Card I if they saw more than one thing. Three indi- 
viduals rejected cards. 

Although it had originally been intended to write predictions 
from the Rorschachs to be matched up with the supervisors’ 
descriptions, this project was abandoned because of the brevity 
and stereotypy of the majority of protocols obtained. Recent 
investigators (8, 4) have urged caution in the application of 
standard Rorschach interpretations to protocols of non-patho- 
logical individuals. The individual’s mental set caused by situ- 
ational factors like those mentioned above on the Rorschach 
performance may warp the results in the direction of unrepre- 
Sentativeness. Furthermore, to write a prediction of behavior in 
student-teaching which was more than a series of glossy generali- 
zations would be a difficult task in view of the heterogeneous 
nature of student-teaching positions, 

Because of the different demands on elementary and secondary 
school teachers, the two groups were treated separately. Super- 
visors’ descriptions were available for thirty-one elementary edu- 
cation students. These descriptions were easily classified into 
two categories: those which described behavior which was 
desirable and those which indicated undesirable behavior. 
Desirable behavior patterns included initiative, poise, self- 
confidence, creativeness, Tesponsibility, good planning, dependa- 
bility, good interpersonal relationships with pupils and authority 
figures, insight into children’s behavior, eagerness for criticism 
and discussion of problems, flexibility, capacity for growth and 
coüperativeness. An example of such behavior is given below: 

“8 is a happy, relaxed prospective teacher. She is warm and 
friendly with children and has deep insight into their problems. 
She is especially effective with children on the individual or small 
group basis and acquired a great deal of skill in handling the 
group situation. She uses resources intelligently. She plans 
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well and includes children in the planning whenever it is possible 
to do so. She gets along well with supervisors, coóperating 
teachers and the staff in general. She faces her own problems 
honestly and with a nice sense of humor and does something 
about them.” 

An undesirable behavior pattern is given below: (Other unde- 
sirable patterns included difficulty with authority, lack of 
responsibility, autocratic methods with children, etc.) 

“S is a quiet, friendly girl who is inclined to be shy and self- 
conscious. Does not have too much confidence in herself. Is 
inclined to pout over her inadequacies. Her emotions are plainly 
shown by her expressions. She is kind, considerate and likes 
children and they respond to her, although in one situation, they 
did not readily accept her and she was very upset. She also 
displayed some jealousy in the situation in regards to another 
student. This student had been there for some time and was 
secure with the children and the teacher. S felt she was on the 
‘outside.’ Her relationship on the supervisory level showed this 
need for personal acceptance. S will be an average teacher and 
will operate effectively when she feels that she has the support 
and acceptance of her group and her supervisor.” 

Undesirable patterns did not imply failure, since those in 
student-teaching were a highly selected group. They seemed to 
imply that such students were not exhibiting in one area or 
another the traits and patterns of behavior valued most highly 
by the supervisors. These values were apparently consistent 
from one supervisor to the other in the coóperating group in light 
of the terminology used and the specific incidents cited to illus- 
trate behavior. Supervisors were not responding to adjustment 
in general, but adjustment to a specific situation—student- 
teaching. They were giving patterns which they felt to be 
desirable in terms of their own values. 

The two classifications, ‘desirable’ and ‘undesirable’ behavior 
patterns as reported by supervisors, were related to Rorschach 
findings in various ways. One approach was to use the adjust- 
ment score derived from the Revised Munroe Inspection Tech- 
nique and Check List. This consists of a list of Rorschach ele- 
ments and patterns, deviations from which are said to indicate 
emotional disturbances of certain kinds. The number of these 
deviations can be totalled and a numerical score of adjustment 
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obtained. Munroe reports that the median number of checks 
in the group Rorschach for most college and other non-patho- 
logical populations is 10. The median number of checks for the 
elementary education group was 11.3 with a range of 6 to 20. 
Greater opportunity to score for deviations is afforded in the 
individual administration. Furthermore, although the students 
showed much color and shading shock, this was felt to be not so 
much an indication of basic personality disturbance as of rigidity 
in the face of the unexpected in a situation where they felt it 
important not to do anything ‘abnormal.’ Their responses were 
increasingly vague, diffuse, and stereotyped on the critical cards, 
but only in a few instances bizarre. 

It seems quite inevitable that genuine attempts to screen out 
those who are personally unfitted for teaching as happened in this 
school will produce considerable anxiety in the student body. 
This anxiety would possibly generalize to a test like the Rorschach, 
in spite of assurances of secrecy. Therefore, in view of their 
social mobility, their awareness of the selection procedures in 
their college and particularly in their department, and their 
previous competitive experiences with tests, as well as the fact 
that most of them are in a measure still dependent on their 
families and working through such dependencies, one would 
anticipate a considerable amount of tension in the test. This 
would be attributable partly to their interpretations of the testing 
situation as a test of their fitness for teaching and partly to their 
personal conflicts and achievement needs. These students 
coóperated, because coöperation is encouraged in their depart- 
ment. The extent to which they gave a representative sample 
of their behavior when they did not feel so much on trial and so 
at a loss for the ‘proper’ response posed a problem which should 
be considered by those using the Rorschach for investigation 
purposes with a ‘codperating’ group. 

Cooper and Lewis (1) and Cronbach (2) failed to find relation- 
ships between signs of adjustment on the Munroe Check List 
and ratings of performance in a classroom, However, to confirm 
their findings and to demonstrate further that ‘adjustment’ was 
too ambiguous a term to use in discussing teacher personality, 
Check List scores were divided into two categories. ‘Normal’ 
adjustment was represented by a score of 10 and below; ‘ques- 
tionable adjustment,’ by a score of 11 and above. No significant 
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relationship was found between scores on the Check List and 
desirable behavior in this group (Chi-Square = .074). Appar- 
ently desirable behavior in student-teaching was not incompatible 
with a high level of tension on the Rorschach. The clinical con- 
cept of adjustment, as represented by the Munroe Check List, 
has thus been demonstrated by three experiments using different 
procedures and populations to be of little predictive value. 


TABLE I.—ReELATIONSHIP BETWEEN RORSCHACH TRIAD AND 
SUPERVISORS’ CHARACTERIZATIONS OF BEHAVIOR PATTERNS 
FOR 31 ELEMENTARY EDUCATION STUDENT-TEACHERS 


Supervisors’ Characterizations 


Desirable | Undesirable 
Behavior Behavior | Total 


Pattern Pattern 
Showing Rorschach Triad 10 2 12 
Not Showing Rorschach 4 15 19 
Triad 
Total 14 17 31 


An approach which was not concerned with ‘adjustment’ but 
methods of coping with problems was taken. Desirable behavior 
seemed to be associated with an emotionally outgoing, rather 
ambitious and labile orientation to problems, a primary interest 
being in people and in the environment. Since the conventional 
concept of adjustment was not a useful one in this group, a search 
was made for patterns of behavior in the Rorschach which were 
related to patterns of behavior considered desirable. It soon 
was found that possession of a triad of patterns in the Rorschach, 
a ratio of two or more whole responses (W) to one human move- 
ment response (M), the weighted sum of color responses (ZC) 
greater than human movement responses (M), and color-form 
plus color responses (CF + C) greater than form-color responses 
(FC) was associated in this group with desirable behavior as 
defined by the supervisors. Table I shows the relationships of 
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possession and non-possession of this pattern to desirable and 
deviations from desirable behavior. 

The value of Chi-Square was computed and found to be 9.14, 
which is significant at the .01 level of confidence (one degree of 
freedom). Obviously this does not provide a validation of the 
triad, since it was derived from the group under study. Further- 
more, the factors used to make up this triad have not been found 
to possess high reliability, especially in brief protocols such as 
those obtained here. With a different attitude the subject might 
have a different distribution of responses. In a number of cases 
the ratios were ‘borderline’ and additional responses could have 
altered them. 

However, the strong drive, the desire for achievement, the 
emotional outgoingness, the outward orientation and interest in 
environment and people, and the lability and suggestibility 
which are interpretations of the different ratios in the pattern 
seemed to be characteristics most closely associated with the 
kinds of behavior described as desirable. An individual with a 

- drive to achieve and to please and with a basic interest in people 
and the environment would be more likely to profit from the 
course of training at this college and to show the kinds of behavior 
which ranked high in the supervisors’ opinions. This type of 
person might be a bit too adaptable and suggestible and might in 
a different environment adopt behavior calculated to please those 
in the present and not in the past. It would almost seem as if 
the introversive individual, even if he were not greatly disturbed 
emotionally, according to the check list, just did not fit into the 
desirable pattern as well as did the driving, labile extratensive 
person. However, further refinements of this technique involv- 
ing classification of responses and scoring, and cross-validation 
of the experiment are needed. 

At the secondary education level, there seemed to be no 
patterns of behavior on the Rorschach Test which were con- 
sistently associated with any particular pattern of behavior 
reported by supervisors in student-teaching. Supervisors men- 
tioned the intellectual approach and initial awkwardness with 
children. * However, pupil-centered teaching at this level 
demands considerable skill in teaching and much experience with 
children. Furthermore, secondary education student-teachers 
did not have as much opportunity for prolonged contact with 
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children as did those in elementary education. Certainly this 
indicates that personality characteristics which are important in 
elementary education may be subordinate to situational factors 
such as the intellectual level of the work, the maturity and 
greater independence of the students and the shorter time spent 
with the pupils in secondary education. 


SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 


1) The individual Rorschach was administered to thirty-nine 
elementary education and twenty-five secondary education appli- 
cants for student-teaching at a municipal college. The aim of 
the study was to find a relationship between patterns of behavior, 
as reported by supervisors in a student-teaching situation. The 
descriptions of behavior were not used as criteria of effectiveness 
but as reflections of supervisors’ value judgments. 

2) Supervisors’ descriptions of thirty-one elementary educa- 
tion student teachers’ outstanding characteristics were divided 
into two categories: those which consisted of patterns of traits 
and behaviors regarded as desirable by supervisors and those 
which consisted of patterns regarded as undesirable. Desirable 
behavior patterns seemed to be those which might be called 
extraverted, emotionally outgoing, ambitious and labile. 

8) There was no relationship between adjustment scores 
derived from the Munroe Check List and category of behavior for 
elementary education students. A high amount of tension was 
not incompatible with desirable behavior in student-teaching. 
The inadequacy of the clinical concept of adjustment applied to 
teaching was pointed out. The factors contributing to the 
tension of the students in the Rorschach situation such as certain 
situational factors and the emotional conflicts intrinsic in this 
late adolescent age group were discussed. The need for caution 
in using Rorschach results from ‘codperating’ groups was 
emphasized. 

4) Certain suggestive relationships were found between a triad 
of Rorschach ratios and desirable performance. The triad con- 
sisted of a W to M ratio of 2 or more W to 1 M, M less than ZC, 
and FC less than CF + C. It would seem that the faculty felt 
that the extraverted, ambitious person exhibited the kind of 
behavior which was most satisfactory for child-centered, informal 
teaching. However, the need for further investigations of relia- 
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bility and for cross-validation in a comparable group of students 
from that college was pointed out. 

5) Among the student-teachers in secondary education no 
pattern on the Rorschach was found related to any category of 
performance in student-teaching. The conclusion was that per- 
sonality characteristics were subordinate to the situational factors 
at this level of education, such as the age of the pupils, amount 
of time spent with them, and the intellectual level of the work. 
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LEARNING—WHAT KIND OF ANIMAL?* 


H. H. REMMERS 
Purdue University 


My distinguished predecessor in his presidential address last 
year presented it under the title: "Learning—They Ain't No 
Such Animal!"! That stimulating and challenging paper, along 
with the need to give a presidential address myself, provided the 
stimulus for some further consideration of his thesis from the 
viewpoint of educational psychology. 

From the arcana of the theorizers on learning there have 
recently issued several questionings, misgivings, and, in the case 
of English, downright repudiation of the need for or indeed the 
possibility of a self-consistent, meaningful and useful theory of 
learning. Let me hasten to say that it is not my purpose, even 
if I had the time and the ability, to bring order out of chaos in 
the area of learning theory. Rather I wish for this occasion 
(1) to present some of the doubts, misgivings and strictures that 
have been made concerning the matter, (2) to look briefly at the 
problem semantically and (3) to offer a few examples of the 
kinds of variables that have been in my judgment neglected as 
to their importance for learning as the educator generally 
employs that term. 

One of the doubters, Skinner, recently published a paper 
entitled: “Are Theories of Learning Necessary?"? To make his 
semantic referent of ‘theory’ clear I quote his definition. He 
means by it any explanation of an observed fact which appeals 
to events taking place somewhere else, at some other level of 
observation, described in different terms, and measured, if at 
all, in different dimensions.” He believes that “it might be 
argued that the principal function of learning theory to date has 
been, not to suggest appropriate research, but to create a false 
sense of security, an unwarranted satisfaction with the status 


* Presidential Address before the Division on Educational Psychology of 
the American Psychological Association, Washington, D. C., September 1, 
1952. 

1H. B. English. "Learning—they ain't no such animal!” Jour. edu. 
Psychol., 43: 6, October, 1952, pp. 321-330. 

3B, F. Skinner. Psychological Review, Vol. 57, No. 4, July, 1950, pp. 
193-216. ` 
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quo.” To illustrate: “getting out of a box faster and faster is 
not learning; it is merely performance. The learning goes on 
somewhere else, in a different dimensional system. And although 
the time required depends upon arbitrary conditions, often varies 
discontinuously, and is subject to reversals of magnitude, we feel 
sure that the learning process itself is continuous, orderly, and 
beyond the accidents of measurement. Nothing could better 
illustrate the use of theory as a refuge from the data” (p. 195). 

At this point the semanticist might want to reéxamine critically 
the concept of theory implied. It differs, it seems to me, in 
important respects from the statement made by my professor of 
chemistry: “A hypothesis is a guess, a theory is a good guess, 
and a law is a guess you can prove.” I leave you to wrestle 
further with the problem. 

Skinner’s conclusion in any event is one with which I have 
no quarrel: * . . , it is possible that the most rapid progress 
toward an understanding of learning may be made by research 
that is not designed to test theories. An adequate impetus is 
supplied by the inclination to obtain data showing orderly 
changes characteristic of the learning process. An acceptable 
scientific program is to collect data of this sort and to relate them 
to manipulable variables, selected for study through a common 
sense exploration of the field” (p. 215). 

Too, there will be general acceptance of his further statement: 
“This does not exclude the possibility of theory in another sense. 
Beyond the collection of uniform relationships lies theneed for a 
formal representation of the data reduced to a minimal number 
of terms. A theoretical construction may yield greater generality 
than any assemblage of facts. But such a construction will not 
refer to another dimensional system and will not, therefore, fall 
within our present definition. It will not stand in the way of our 
search for functional relations because it will arise only after 
relevant variables have been found and studied. . . . We do 
not seem to be ready for theory in this sense” (p. 46). 

Agreement with this point and elaboration of it is given by 
Koch? with respect to motivational psychology, who notes that 
psychology seems to be in a state of total disorientation not only 


*Sigmund Koch. “Current status of motivational a 
à à psychology," Psycho- 
logical Reviéw, Vol. 58, No. 3, May 1951, pp. 147-154. ' 
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with reference to the whole body psychological as was the case 
in the two decades before the World War II, but also in its 
component parts, as was not true or at least apparent then. 
This disorientation is nowhere more evident, he believes, than in 
the field of motivation. Witness such diversity of theory as 
connoted by names as Freud, McDougall, Lewin, Guthrie, Hull, 
Morgan, Köhler, E. L. Thorndike, etc. 

Learning is in a pre-theory stage of development using ‘theory’ 
now to mean self-consistent explanation based on empirical 
findings. Whether the concept of learning, as English asserts, is 
a white elephant supported chiefly by hordes of white rats, or 
whether it will turn out to be a useful and productive cow to 
provide nourishment and to be properly fitted into the meta- 
phorical phylogenetic psychological series beginning with a pure 
sensation as the analogue of the one-celled animal, is as yet too 
early to say. Shifting the figure of speech from biology to 
physics, we are nearer Thales than Galileo. 

When we turn from the “empty superstructure of current 
theory’ to the available empirical data we are impressed, as are 
Koch and English in the papers already mentioned, with their 
meagerness and inconclusiveness, as well as the triviality of 
much of it, at least from the point of view of the teacher who 
wants to bottom educational practice on sound scientific princi- 
ples. For a concentrated documentation of this assertion I 
commend you to Hovland’s competent and scholarly chapter on 
“Human Learning and Retention.”® The teacher who comes to 
this summary with a healthy intellectual appetite will find little 
sustenance for his day-to-day labors to say nothing of longer 
units of time. It turns out to be a largely meatless bone of an 
as yet largely unknown animal. 

In another paper Koch* turns depth-psychologist using the 
clinician’s criterion of a set of private correlations to diagnose 
the syndrome of attitudinal complexes of psychologists that he 
believes are widely held and are retarding the progress of theo- 


* Koch, op. cit., p. 150. 

‘Carl I, Hovland. “Human Learning and Retention," Chapter 17 in 
Stevens’ Handbook of Experimental Psychology, New York: John Wiley & 
Sons, Inc., 1951, pp. 613-688. 

Sigmund Koch. “Theoretical psychology, 1950: An overview.” 
Psychological Review, Vol. 58, No. 4, July, 1951, pp. 295-301. 
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retical psychology incalculably. Since my own prejudices largely 
coincide with his I quote his diagnosis. 

“(1) The belief that psychology had already accumulated a 
sufficient number of cold, hard and basic ‘empirical facts’ to 
justify attempts at comprehensive theory. The stage was set 
for an era of Galilean construction, or Newtonian systematiza- 
tion, or, at the very least, Baconian descriptive organization. 

“(2) The belief that for areas where cold, hard facts were 
conspicuously missing, the situation could be rectified by found- 
ing theories on areas in which the cold, hard facts were pre- 
sumably available, and then deriving consequences which would 
fill in the gaps. 

**(3) The belief that typical experimental situations for the 
study of a limited set of representative behaviors could be identi- 
fied by a priori analysis as the exclusive induction basis for a 
group of theoretical laws adequate to all behavior. 

** (4) The belief that theoretical programs were theories, that 
hypothetical guesses were laws, that anticipated consequences of 
hazily limned in points of view were theorems. 

**(5) The belief that quantification of theoretical relationships, 
or their coórdination to extant mathematical system, was either 
immediately Possible, or would automatically become 80, without 
further methodological analysis. 

**(6) The belief that experimental data collected by members 
of one's own theoretical tribe could be trusted, while out-group 
data could not be trusted. 

" (7) The belief that rival theoretical positions could be given 
qe decisive coup de grace by critical experiments, 


mental theory of truth. 


"If there is anything to be rejected within the pre-war culture 
that I am trying to describe, it is this still tenacious, attitudinal— 
or, if you please, delusional—system,”” 

My good friend English, frustrated by three decades of failure 
to encompass learning in one or a few simple formulations, solves 

* Koch, op. cit., p. 297. 
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the problem by “ . . . they ain't no such animal—” for psy- 
chology as ‘pure’ science. He would, however, assign the term 
an honorable place in ‘applied’ psychology. To quote (without 
his permission) from a letter from him under date of August 5: 

“Of course there is such an animal! It is an applied science 
animal, a mule if you will, half donkey, half horse. Very useful! 
Bears the burdens of practical life but sterile for breeding scien- 
tific theories." 

Koch? detects in the present crisis technologists responding in 
one of two ways. They either believe that the success of their 
“rule of thumb” procedures can "achieve full fruition without 
theoretical support" or that “their applied discoveries are, in 
reality, the foundation material for the psychological theory of 
the future." 

In this dichotomy of ‘pure’ versus ‘applied’ (impure) psy- 
chology, since my scientific efforts have been highly ‘impure,’ the 
| paranoid component of my personality structure detects a latent 
snobbery and/or a semantic confusion. Science as method 
differs not one whit for the activities subsumed under the two 
terms, hence on that ground there is no reality in the dichotomy. 
The only difference then would appear to be in the purposes of 
the two alleged kinds of scientists. If the activity is for ‘useful’ 
ends it is by definition technology, leaving whatever is useless 
for the ‘pure’ psychologist. It reminds me of the man who, 
unable to get along with his wife, decided to separate from her 
and to divide with her their common property, so he divided the 
house by giving her the ‘outside’ of the house and kept the 
. ‘inside’ for himself. 

This tongue-in-cheek observation must not be interpreted to 
mean an anti-theoretical position. In the long run demonstrably 
sound practice must inevitably rest upon equally demonstrably 
sound theory. But such theory, whether provided by the pure 
psychologist or the technologist, will be of the inductive variety 
created not full-blown like Athene from the brow of some psycho- 
logical Zeus in an imagined world, but by slow accretion and 
Coalescence from testing hypotheses of limited scope in a real 
world, where the scientists of whatever sort speak the same 
Scientific language concerning operationally defined variables. 


* Koch, op. cit., pp. 297-298. 
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Some twenty-odd years ago John Dewey wrote a little book® in 
which he pointed out that education like medicine must incorpo- 
rate the results of all of the relevant sciences and that at the time 
of his writing the only area in which this lesson had been learned 
was in that branch of mathematics called statistics. Since then 
social psychology, psychiatry, cultural anthropology and soci- 
ology have been developing leads and techniques that need very 
much to be incorporated in the armamentarium of the educa- 
tional psychologist, The “idols of the den,” to use Bacon’s 
phrase, must be abolished. Time will permit only a few illus- 
trations of the kind of important variables largely overlooked 
or neglected by learning theorists, These variables are largely 
cultural, but they condition learning as that term is used in 
education in important ways. 

One of the first of this kind of variables to come to mind is 
social class membership. The recent findings of the Chicago 


of the attitudes of teen-agers in secondary schools and have 
massive evidence that socio-economic status is an important 
variable related to a large variety of learned attitudes. One of 


sample shows beyond peradventure the differential incidence of 


deferred gratification among social classes. Middle class persons 
on the average conform more closely to the deferred gratification 


Social class differences in attitudes toward the educational 


H Sverre Lysgaard. Social Stratification and the Deferred Gratification 
Purdue University, August, 

1952. 
"H, H. Remmers, R. E. Horton, and Sverre Lysgaard. “Teen-Age 
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curriculum are already clearly apparent at the age of nine or ten. 
While about twenty per cent of all children dislike the various 
school subjects, there is a definite correlation between socio- 
economic status and these attitudes.!$"* It is obvious that 
‘what’ is learned and ‘how’ it is learned is importantly con- 
ditioned by social class status. And this statement has, in terms 
of our results from the Purdue Opinion Panel, broad generality. 
From highly personal matters such as dating to the broadest 
problems of international relations the evidence shows correlation 
of attitudes in these areas with socio-economic status. 

Bennett! has made a significant contribution to social-psycho- 
logical theory by showing that in teen-agers perceptions of the 
rewards and punishments imposed by the environment are a 
function of felt need for competence. In a competitive culture 
such as ours this finding has highly important consequences for 
both practice and theory. 

Religious beliefs of teen-agers have been shown by Myers!* to 
be significantly related to academic interests. Orthodox stu- 
dents who believe religious faith is better than logic for solving 
problems tend to choose courses that will not challenge their 
religious dogmas, are more superstitious than students with more 
secular orientation, have less knowledge of general facts and 
current events, and are significantly more frequently in the lower 
Socio-economic status group. 

Our Jewish sample is without exception better informed and 
typically optimistic and on the ‘liberal’ side. There is a possi- 
bility that we have a biased sample of pupils who are proud of 
their Jewish culture and therefore identify themselves as Jewish, 
while other Jewish children may tend to conceal their Jewish 
affiliation. 

The persistent political literary myth that the least favored 


4H. H. Remmers and R. H. Bauernfeind. Manual, The SRA Junior 
Inventory. Chicago: Science Research Associates, 1951. 

“H. H. Remmers and B. Shimberg. Manual, The SRA Youth Inventory. 
Chicago: Science Research Associates, 1949. 

“Edward A. Bennett. ''Socio-psychological Interaction," Further 
Cid in Altitudes, Series xix, Purdue University, September, 1951, pp. 

1 M. Scott Myers. “The Latent Role of Religious Orientation,” Further 
mo tn Altitudes, Series xix, Purdue University, September, 1951, pp. 
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group economically is also the most radical, not to say revolu- 
tionary, gets no support from our results. It is typically the 
upper group that is most in favor of so-called ‘liberal’ changes. 

In an interesting study of the attitudes of the summer faculty 
of a large university and using as criterion measures the F-Scale!” 
and Thurstone's Scale to Measure Attitude toward the Church, 
Streuning!? obtained a correlation of .42 between scores on these 
two measures, i.e., an authoritarian personality pattern predicts 
a favorable attitude toward the church and vice Versa. 

Differential academic achievement of the sexes has been well 
established by educational psychologists. It seems a plausible 
hypothesis, in the absence of any known differences in mental 
ability between the sexes, that these differentials are among other 
things a function of the differences in self-perceived social réles. 
Such a hypothesis is particularly compelling with respect to 

' measured knowledge of and attitude toward the specifies of child 
management. At least by the age of twelve to fourteen there are 
significant differences between boys and girls in this regard, and 
the gap increases with increase in age. In general girls are the 
better child psychologists.” A factorial analysis of the data also 
showed clearly that the criterion variable is positively correlated 
with age, maturation, and educational influence. 

Another important variable is parental education. This is 
significantly related to a large variety of the attitudes and this 
again conditions ‘what’ is learned and ‘how’ itis learned. Inci- 
dentally, another hardy literary myth concerning the eternal 
Opposition of youth and crabbed old age gets no suyport from 
our findings. In general on a large variety of issues the attitudes 


” H. H. Remmers and A. J. Drucker. “Teen-Agers’ attitudes toward 


problems of child management.” Jour. educ. Psychol., February, 1951, 
pp. 105-113. 
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‘Race’ obviously is another important variable that has its 
impact on learning, conditioning as it does the individual's 
learning of his social róle. This and the variables I have already 
mentioned make many of the variables reported in the psycho- 
logical literature appear relatively trivial—serial order, backward 
association, reminiscence, oblivescence, stimulus error, stimulus 
generalization, and the like. Possibly future efforts will enable 
fitting the kinds of variables that I have been discussing into a 
theory of learning at a higher level of abstraction and generality 
arrived at inductively. This seems more promising to me than 
the hope that the ‘systems’ with which we now plague our 
graduate students will generate experimental data in their sup- 
port or refutation. 

To summarize: I have tried to show that learning theory as we 
now have it is a semantic misnomer—an animal with chameleon- 
like characteristics depending for its appearance upon where you 
find it. I have tried to suggest that what is likely to prove more 
fruitful is a crossbreeding of psychology with other disciplines. 
The well-known biological fact of the greater hardiness of hybrids 
than pure strains is, I believe, an appropriate metaphor in the 
present context. And, finally, the animal that will result from 
these efforts may turn out to be an elephant not white, but a 
powerful creature to serve the purposes of education and applied 
psychology generally. 


A COMPARISON BETWEEN CHILDREN WHO 
HAVE MOVED FROM SCHOOL TO SCHOOL WITH 
THOSE WHO HAVE BEEN IN CONTINUOUS 
RESIDENCE ON VARIOUS FACTORS 
OF ADJUSTMENT 


N. M. DOWNIE* 
Purdue University 


This is a study of boys and girls in one of the ‘boom-towns’ in 
the Pacific North-West. In the late 1930’s Hermiston, Oregon, 
was a small village located in the Umatilla Desert in northeastern 
Oregon. In 1940 an experimental irrigation project was estab- 
lished there, and in the years 1941-42, 600 million dollars were 
allocated for the establishment of an ammunition storage depot. 
McNary Dam on the Columbia River is being constructed a few 
miles to the north. 

Tn 1940, 306 children attended the elementary schools; in 2950 
there were 1141. In 1950 theie were 4500 people in the school 
district and estimates show that there may be 8000 by 1955. At 
the present time the school population is made up approximately 
equally of children (1) whose parents either farm or are in busi- 
ness in Hermiston; (2) whose parents work at the ordnance depot ; 
(8) and of those whose fathers are construction workers at 
MeNary Dam. 

In 1949 in some classes in the Hermiston sefools nineteen out 
of twenty-five students had attended schools other th’i1;the local 
schools. It has been frequently suggested that mo 1g about 
from one community to another is apt to have an adverse effect 
on a child’s intelligence test Scores and his social adjustment. 


Beach and Beach (1) reported a study made on transient families 
in California in which the IQ's were shown to be the same as 
average. In the same study the children’s adjustment to other 


*The writer is indebted to Mr. Clifford C. Norris of the Hermiston, 
Oregon, schools for permission to use the data in this study. 
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pupils, toward the school, and toward the teacher was rated by 
the teachers. The majority of these transient children were 
rated as ‘normal’ by their teachers, about twenty per cent as 
possessing ‘fair’ adjustment, and about fifteen per cent as being 
‘poorly adjusted.’ These children were not compared with chil- 
dren who had not moved. Many earlier studies have shown 
that children who move frequently tend to be retarded academi- 
cally. This is to be expected when one considers the different 
procedures followed in different schools, the absence of records 
at the time of transfer, and the time lost in moving about. 

In the fall of 1949 all children in eighteen classes making up 
the fifth, sixth, seventh, and eighth grades were given the inter- 
mediate form of the Otis Self-Administering Test of Mental 
Ability. During the months between the beginning of the school 
term and the Christmas holidays, a large amount of sociometric 
data was collected on each student. Each student was asked to 
name three other children in the class with whom he would prefer 
to carry out various classroom activities. Each choice was 
related to a real activity—action followed the choosing. Alto- 
gether twelve sociometric tests were given each student. The 
results of these tests, on the basis of the number of times chosen, 
were converted into social acceptance scores. In this study the 
lower the social acceptance score, the better the acceptance of 
the individual by the peer group. 


RESULTS 


In Table 1 are shown the mean scores on the Otis Self-Adminis- 
tering Test of Mental Ability, Intermediate Form. Students in the 
first category have attended only Hermiston schools. Because 
of the small numbers in the higher intervals it was felt desirable 
to lump all cases who had attended from six to ten schools into 
one group. 

j As a result of applying student's t-test as a test of significance, 
it was found that none of the differences among the various 
groups was significant. It is also interesting to notice that the 
means cluster around the mean of 100 which Otis reported for his 
standardization groups (2). 

An analysis of the data by grades also showed no significant 
differences nor trends, In the eighth grades the means for the 
Movers were higher than those of the non-movers. In the 
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TABLE 1.—NUMBER or Scuoots ATTENDED AND SCORES ON THE 
Oris SELF-ADMINISTERING TEST or MENTAL ABILITY 
No. Schools 


Attended N M SD SE, 
1 166 101.8 13.04 1.02 
2 78 104.4 11.15 1.27 
3 79 103.1 12.15 1.38 
4 55 101.6 11.85 1.61 
5 39 101.1 12.75 2.07 
6-10 34 101.7 12,20 1.77 


seventh grades this pattern was reversed. In the sixth grades 
those children who had moved one or two times had a higher 
average score than those who had been in Hermiston all of their 
academic lives or who had three or more moves. In the fifth 
grades the group with three or more moves had the lowest mean 
score. 


The results from the sociometric tests are shown in Table 2. 


TABLE 2.—MoNrHs IN THE HERMISTON PUBLIC SCHOOLS 
AND SOCIAL DISTANCE SCORES 


Number of 
Months N M SD SEx 
Over 36 43 1.85 52 -080 
25-36 41 1.54* 51 .081 
13-24 43 1.57* 52 .080 
4-12 75 1.69 .55 .063 
1-3 84 1.79 .72 .078 
Non-Transfers 164 1.84 -70 .055 


* Bignificantly different from the top and bottom categories at the one 
per cent level of confidence. 


When one remembers that the lower the score, the greater the 
degree of social acceptance, Table 2 shows some interesting 
results. At the bottom of the table is the average score of 
one hundred sixty-four boys and girls who have always been in 
the same school system. "Their average score is about the same 
as that, of transfers who have been in the Hermiston system for 
thirty-six or more months. The average score for transfer stu- 
dents who had been in the schools for periods of one or two years 
was significantly lower (one per cent level of confidence) than that 
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of those who had been in attendance longer. The average scores 
of students who had been in attendance less than a year were 
lower than those of three or more years’ attendance, but not 
significantly so. 

Table 3 shows the results of analyzing the social distance 
scores on the basis of the number of times the children have 
moved. From this table it seems that children who have moved 
once or twice (been in two or three schools) tend to be chosen 
more in their groups than children who have been in the same 
system continuously or who have moved three or more times. 
‘An analysis of these social distance scores by grades showed no 
significant differences among the groups with the four grades. 


TABLE 3.—Numper or SCHOOLS ATTENDED AND SOCIAL 
ACCEPTANCE SCORES 


No. of Schools N M SD 
1 (Hermiston) 164 1.84 .70 
2-3 160 1.65* .56 
4-10 130 1.73 .63 


* Significantly different from the first category at the 5% level. 


SUMMARY 


1) Children in Hermiston who moved about a good deal made 
intelligence test scores comparable to children who had been in 
continuous residence in Hermiston. 

2) As far as social acceptance as measured by a simple socio- 
Metric technique is concerned, the picture is more confused. 
This study showed that one or two moves or being in a school 
system from one to three years after moving seems to lead to 
greater average social acceptance than having been in the school 
throughout one’s entire academic life, having moved around 
quite a bit, or having been in the school system less than a year. 
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A SIMPLIFIED ITEM ANALYSIS CARD 
FOR HIGH-SCHOOL AND COLLEGE 
INSTRUCTORS 


WILLIAM C. BUDD 
Goucher College 


One of the reasons few instructors make little if any systematic 
attempt to improve their objective test items, even if they are 
familiar with item analysis techniques, is that they have no con- 
venient way of recording and filing the items and the item analysis 
data. The writing or typing of items on ordinary filing cards is a 
laborious procedure if one does not have the services of a secre- 
tary. In addition, the use of the ordinary filing card for record- 
ing the item makes no provision for the inclusion of any except 
the minimum amount of information with respect to the analysis 
of the item and this usually in no special form. If the informa- 
tion for the items in any single test is recorded on one large sheet 
of paper, it is difficult to pool the items and the information from 

* two or more separate tests. 

To alleviate these difficulties, the item analysis card shown in 
Figure 1 has been developed and used by the author in his work 
at Goucher College. The preferred method of making the card 
is to use a stencil and a blank 5” X 8” filing card although 
simply using a stencil and one-half of an ordinary 814" x 11" 
Sheet of paper works acceptably. After an item has been 
administered to a group of students, the analysis is made and the 
data are recorded on the card. The item is then simply cut out 
of à copy of the test and stapled or glued to the item analysis 
card. This obviates the necessity for typing the item on the 
card. The card works especially well with multiple-choice items 
although it can be used for true-false items by using response 1 
for true and response 2 for false. Space is provided for two 
Separate analyses if the item is to be administered again. If 
certain changes are to be made in the item after any adminis- 
iniri these can be conveniently written on the back of the 
card. 

j The average high-school or college instructor has neither the 
time nor the need for a complex and rigorous method of item 
analysis. This particular card was designed for an analysis 
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using the upper and lower twenty-seven per cent of the class. 
On the card ‘N’ and ‘%’ represent respectively the number and 
percentage in the high and low group giving each response. The 
term ‘% correct’ refers to the actual percentage of correct 
responses in both groups when corrected for guessing by some 


formula such as P, = P, — EQ where P, is the true percent- 


age of correct responses, P, is the percentage of right responses, 


FicvnE 1 


Attach Item Here 


Date: Date: 
Class: Class: 


High Low High Low 
Response Response 
N % N 
L 9 69 Ki 
2. 1 8 2 
3. 2| 15 |2 
4. 1 8 2 
5. 0 0 0 
Omit 
% Correct, 61 % Correct 
Difficulty Difficulty 
Discrimination Discrimination 


Suggestions on back. 


P, is the percentage of wrong responses, and n is the number of 
choices in the item. The index of difficulty can be obtained 
simply by averaging the ‘% correct’ for the high and low group. 
For the index of discrimination, one of the most simple and yet 
thoroughly satisfactory methods is to employ the approximations 
to the product moment coefficient between the item and the 
criterion given by Flanagan.! To enter Flanagan's table, all 


! John C. Flanagan, “General considerations in the selection of test items 
and a short method of estimating the product-moment coefficient from data 
at the tails of the distribution,” Jour. educ. Psychol., Vol. xxx, December, 
1939, pp. 674-680. 
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that is needed is the percentage of correct responses in both the 
high and low groups. 

Figure 1 gives an example of the use of this card for a group of 
fifty students. The upper and lower thirteen papers have been 
selected for the analysis. The percentage of students choosing 
each response and the corrected percentage of right responses for 
both groups have been calculated. Using the latter figures, the 
indices of difficulty and discrimination have been found. Some 
notation about the advisability of changing response 5 would 
probably be made on the back of the card. 

The exact form of the card is not to be considered fixed. Indi- 
vidual instructors may wish to change portions of it to fit their 
own peculiar needs. The utility of the card does not lie in the 
particular method of item analysis employed but simply in the 
convenient method it provides for recording and filing the data 
on individual test items. 


BOOK REVIEWS 


Haroun Q. SuawE anv E. T. McSwain. Evaluation and the 
Elementary Curriculum. New York: Henry Holt and Com- 
pany, 1951. 


Shane and McSwain have given us a book we had to have, 
Evaluation and the Elementary Curriculum. If curriculum devel- 
opment is to take place primarily at the classroom level—and it 
must—then the means of judging the actual quality of the learn- 
ing experiences that take place must also be available at that 
level. Our thinking about curriculum-making has moved a 
long way since the twenties, when the course of study approach 
to curriculum-making was at its zenith; this book is an essential 
step in the modern curriculum movement. 

The authors accept the local school unit as the basis for cur- 
riculum-making, and this is fundamental. If they did not, the 
approach to evaluation they use—indeed, evaluation itseli— 
would make little sense. 

What they have attempted is this: to present a non-technical 
discussion of the nature of evaluation, and the associated prob- 
lems of value formation and value conflict; then to apply the 
rationale suggested by this discussion to the elementary cur- 
Ticulum as it is usually found in the schools. Their hope is that 
í |. . all persons concerned with the educational program share 
in designing it...” by means of systematic, widespread 
evaluation. 

Now let us see how the authors went about their task. The 
text of the book is divided into two parts: Part I, “Educational 
Values and the Elementary Curriculum,” and Part II, “What 
Evaluation Suggests for Curriculum Practices.” Part I occupies 
123 pages; Part II occupies 288 pages. The bulk of the book is 
devoted to attempts to apply the principles that are developed 
in Part I. Following Part II are three appendixes: “A Summary 
of the Development of Evaluation in Education” (a documented 
Account of the growth of evaluation from its parents, philosophy 
and science); “Criteria of Good Citizenship in Behavioral 
Terms” (an example of the crucial step in evaluation—trans- 
lating goals from abstract to behavioral terms); and “An Anno- 
tated Bibliography of Evaluation Instruments and Related 
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Materials.” This last appendix is the consequence of an 
extensive first-hand survey of the instruments actually in use in 
major current evaluation projects, as well as a survey of the 
considerable literature of evaluation. The appendix includes, 
also, an extensive annotated bibliography of books and articles. 

This is a book in which the appendix material is fully as impor- 
tant as the textual material; the third appendix, especially (on 
materials, instruments, and literature) is itself a contribution to 
the literature. 

We have a book, then, with three parts: theory, application, 
and tools. Let us see how it came off. 

Remembering that the book **has been planned as a practical 
resource for teachers, administrators, and parents" (p. vii), one 
would first of all ask that it be so written as to be useful and 
understandable to those people, who, above, everything, plead 
with the education writer: “lead us not into confusion.” 

Everything considered, the book passes this test. The topics 
undertaken are plainly set forth, from (for example) “Why Ele- 
mentary Education Needs Evaluation,” through chapters on the 
3 R’s and Social Studies, to the leadership problems associated 
with coéperative evaluation. Section by section, the topics move 
logically from one to another, and some of them are given novel 
and refreshing analyses. Chapter 2, “Values To Be Sought with 
Children in the Elementary School,” is one of these. 

The authors faced a significant problem in their attempt to 
write on this topic to their announced audience; how compre- 
hensive should they be, and how detailed, to make the application 
of evaluation clear, yet avoid spreading their discussion over too 
much ground? Unless the ideas are applied, they have little 
meaning. Should the authors attempt to cover many topics 
briefly, or go more deeply into a more restricted number of 
topics? 

The authors chose to be comprehensive, yet to keep the book of 
moderate size. There is almost nothing about the elementary 
school that isn’t at least touched on in this book. Often, the 
thumbnail sketch of an educational problem is fresh and illumi- 
nating as is the case in Chapter 15, “Applying Educational 
Values to Some Persistent Elementary School Problems.” 
Sometimes the sketch is too brief, as happened in the page-and-a- 
‘half discussion of workshops; or the discussion would benefit from 
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better chosen detail, as is the case in the discussion of grouping 
and promotion. 

Tf there is a difference of any importance between the judgment 
of the authors and this reviewer, it is here—the book seems too 
comprehensive. The authors appear to have been too strongly 
attracted by the desirability of including material usually found in 
textbooks on the elementary curriculum. They review the his- 
tory of a trend (e.g., the various grouping plans, pp. 293-302) at 
greater length than is required to advance the argument; they 
include lists of experiences children might have in the school sub- 
jects, in one or two cases (this reviewer thinks) somewhat 
uncritically, 

However, this criticism will function as a recommendation, for 
some readers. Shane and McSwain have succeeded in giving 
us an excellent source book. If what one wants is (among other 
things) a running start on the myriad of details, this book offers it 
by virtue of its very comprehensiveness. 

For this reason, as well as others—its novelty and its generally 
careful documentation and extensive use of research—the book 
will probably find its way into many a college class on elementary 
curriculum. This is as it should be. The authors’ realistic 
approach to the school should help the pre-service teacher. The 
careful scholarship should help the more advanced student. 
The comprehensiveness will make the book of value as a manual 
to the teachers, administrators, and parents facing actual school 
problems. 

Evaluation and the Elementary Curriculum is, on the whole, as 
good a statement of its kind as could now be made. The difficulty 
the authors faced, and dealt with as well as the present state of our 
understanding permits, is the same one that has plagued educa- 
tors from the beginning: how can we be sure that human, moral 
values penetrate the entire school curriculum? Shane and 
McSwain suggest that we can now go much farther in this direc- 
tion than many a formalist thinks. The day will come, it is to be 
hoped, when we can go the whole way. ARrHUR W. FosHAY 

The Ohio State University 


Dororny Yost Dezcan. The Stereotype of the Single Woman in 
American Novels. New York: King’s Crown Press, Colum- 
bia University, 1951, pp. 252. 
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The fact that large numbers of women in America do not or 
cannot marry presents a problem with both sociological and 
psychological implications. Personal adjustment, social atti- 
tudes, education and other factors are involved. In the study of 
these problems, whatever the approach, the element of the 
social attitude, as expressed in the stereotype of the single woman, 
will be an important factor. Novel-length fiction probably offers 
the best literary media for detailed study of this stereotype. 
This treatise reports such a study with a discussion of the implica- 
tions for society and for education. 

In the investigation, single women are defined as women thirty 
years of age or older whose probability of marriage is slight. 
On the basis of content, the study was limited to the one hundred 
twenty-five novels of the Dickinson best-novel list “in which the 
setting, action and characters are all wholly within the boundaries 
of the United States and are contemporary with the author’s 
lifetime.” Careful reading of the novels provided information for 
a case study of each woman character. Classification categories 
provided material on childhood and adolescence, ambition and 
achievement, human relationships, attitudes, and factors in non- 
marriage and adjustment. 

Analysis of the classification of personnel factors revealed a 
recurring pattern. The most impressive positive element in the 
pattern is the tendency to stereotype. Elements most clearly 
evident refer to vocation. More than half had no gainful 
vocation. The majority of the working women were school 
teachers, dressmakers or domestics. Among others, two distinct 
patterns that emerged were gossipmongers and maiden sisters. 
On the negative side were found discrepancies between the fiction 
Portrait of single women and the facts found in investigations as in 
psychosexual studies, and studies of eminent women. Compari- 
son of a larger range of American fiction with the sampling 
revealed some of the same pattern with considerable change in 
details. For instance, there is less discrepancy between fiction 
and fact. The persistent social attitude toward the single 
woman is reflected by the repeated implication that her work is 
not satisfying nor wholly commendable. The attitude is far 
more derogatory than otherwise, 

_ Implications for society and education are briefly discussed. If 
single women are not so efficient nor so well adjusted as they 
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should be, one reason for this is the social attitude toward them. 
Society has much to learn about this problem and it ‘‘can be 
taught." The author advocates “that society should educate 
women to face the possibility of singleness. . . . " 

This study was well conceived and ably conducted. The find- 
ings are of considerable importance to the sociologist and the 
psychologist. However, since an important objective is to 
make applications of the implications for society and for educa- 
tion, it is unfortunate that there was not greater emphasis upon 
attitudes toward the single woman found in more recent novels. 
Both the status of the single woman and attitudes toward her 
have changed appreciably during the last generation. 

Mixes A, TINKER 

University of Minnesota 


Lovis KAPLAN AND Denis Baron. Mental Hygiene and Life. 
New York: Harper and Brothers, 1950, pp. 442. 


Tn fifteen chapters the following subjects are discussed: mental 
illness in American life, the mental hygiene movement, the 
emergence of personality, personality in human relationships, 
‘psychic forces’ in human behavior, how needs influence behay- 
ior, man and his emotions, emotional development and personal- 
ity, emotional development and mental health, how frustrations 
and conflicts influence our lives, utilizing stress situations in the 
growth process, how we adjust to tension, the deterioration of 
personality, and you and your mental health. 

The book is planned with two central themes, one “that there 
can be no wholesome, rational, moral society until we can develop 
wholesome, rational, moral individuals,” and, two, “That the 
development of such individuals is a process which every person 
must make his own responsibility.” 

The style is planned to be as simple as possible, with a mini- 
mum of technical terms, and with illustrations to help the 
‘ordinary’ reader. The simple style which “The professional 
may find . . . to be an oversimplified version of human behav- 
lor," is justified in terms of the need for everyone, at least “every 
educated person" to know the principles of mental hygiene. 

There is a brief summary concerning the great amount of 
mental illness, suggestions concerning the curability of mental 
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illness, and an explanation of the meaning and scope of The 
Mental Hygiene Movement. 

The basic psychology of the text is a modified Freudian 
psychoanalysis. ‘‘Fifty years have so modified Freud’s pro- 
nouncements that we now refer to this science as ‘psychodynam- 
ies’ to distinguish it from the earlier theories which drew forth 
such bitter criticisms.” (p. 118) There are the conscious mind, 
the unconscious mind, and the subconscious mind. Emphasis is 
placed upon the statement that the mind is not a thing, it ‘is a 
symbol of mental activity.” (p. 122) And the psychic forces, 
“the Id, the Ego, and the Superego . . . are not structures or 
entities. They are simply symbolic terms which are used to 
describe certain emotional and psychological activities . . . ” 
(pp. 122-23). Fora comprehensive statement as to the problems 
involved, the reader is referred to references cited. 

The main topics are emotion and personality, with emphasis 
upon adjustment, conflict, child problems, frustration, needs, 
stress and tension, the self, especially the self-concept, and more 
on prevention than the index suggests. 

The general method of treatment emphasizes the emergence of 
the personality in its development, particularly, of the self- 
concept and in connection with social stimuli, and increasingly 
more complex responses to more and more complex situations. 
Personality is defined as “the individual's interpretation of him- 
self in relation to the environment as this is expressed in behavior.” 
(p. 69) The discussions are more helpful than the definition. 

There are discussions of many problems of daily life; and 
helpful explanations are offered for certain of the problems of 
human behavior, either with the help of or in spite of the theoreti- 
cal psychological assumptions. More psychological information 
is brought into the text than is indicated by the index, e.g. 
discussions of habit and of prevention. 

Many psychologists will not be willing to accept the idea that 
the psychoanalytic psychology of the present is as free from 
adverse criticism as the authors seem to think, or that it is the 
only kind of ‘psychodynamics.’ None, on the other hand, who is 
informed, will deny the great and significant contributions that 
have been made by several schools of psychoanalysis. 

_ The student who desires a thorough and balanced understand- 
ing of the problems discussed, will need to do extensive reading 
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and study of some of the other and excellent references given in 

this text. The volume will probably find extended use especially 

as a text for short courses. A. S. EDWARDS 
The University of Georgia. 


ManeangeT NauMBURG. Schizophrenic Art: Its Meaning in 
Psychotherapy. New York: Grune & Stratton, Inc., 1950, 
pp. 247. 


The spontaneous art productions of two schizophrenic girls, one 
aged eighteen and the other twenty-five, represent the source 
material for this attractively put-together volume. Art expres- 
sion of these two subjects is presented in detail; the emergence 
and unfolding of their psychodynamics are interestingly and 
vividly illustrated. The clinical material is presented to throw 
light on diagnosis as well as therapy; however its main objective 
seems to be the use of art expression for therapy. The book 
contains a survey of the literature on neurotic and psychotic art 
from 1876 to 1950; an appendix of the poems and notes of the two 
girls whose art productions are illustrated and analyzed; and a 
brief index. There are sixty-three illustrations and four color 
plates. Allin all, the book is in itself an art production and is a 
more clinically illustrated follow-up of the artist’s first volume on 
art expression. 

The present volume as well as the original, called Studies of the 
"Free! Art Expression of Behavior Problem Children and Adolescents 
as a Means of Diagnosis and Therapy, are both the outgrowth of 
Tesearch projects in art therapy developed in the New York State 

Psychiatric Institute. A review of the first volume appeared in 
this Journau (Vol. 39, No. 6, October, 1948, pp. 382-384). 
What is said in the first review is equally applicable to this present 
volume. The author’s verbalizations not only reveal methods 
and attitudes which can be helpful to the therapist in encouraging 
release and making more resourceful use of material as well as 
developing possibilities for obtaining more valuable material 
Which can be of help to both diagnosis and therapy. This is 
illustrated step by step in detail, so the unfolding process is 
much more vividly portrayed here. 

: The volume will be of greatest use; of course, to the profes- 
sionals in the field, particularly those who are interested in the use 
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of art expression in therapy. But the general discussion of 
psychodynamies of schizophrenia as illustrated in art and 
therapy will be of interest to all therapists whether or not they 
use art therapy. The material reads well enough so that it can 
be of interest to people interested in art and human nature 
though not professionals. For the professional field this repre- 
sents a valuable contribution to humanized therapy. 
H. MELTZER 
Psychological Service Center 
St. Louis, Missouri 
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THE EFFECTS OF PRACTICING A COMPLEX 
ARITHMETICAL SKILL UPON PROFICIENCY 
IN ITS CONSTITUENT SKILLS? 


WILLIAM A. BROWNELL 
University of California 


.* Success in completing division in examples like that at the 


tight depends upon knowledge of the basic combi- 


nations in the four fundamental operations and 79, R22 
also upon 34/2708 

1) proficiency in simple multiplication (7 X 34; 238 
9 X 34), including carrying; 328 

2) proficiency in subtraction, without and with 306 
‘borrowing’ (328 — 306; 270 — 238); and UE 

3) proficiency in simple division (as in 3/270), 22 


io the extent of knowing the process and the 
algorism (method of setting down numbers for computation). 
Division by two-place divisors, as in the type example, is 
taught after skills (1), (2), and (3), the so-called long form now 
being generally used from the outset. i 
Tt can be argued that, before undertaking the morë complex 
skill of dividing by two-place numbers, children should be letter- 
perfect in its subordinate skills as listed above, or in its sub-skills 
as they will be designated hereafter. Actually under the con- 
ditions of ordinary classroom teaching such mastery is rare. 
Instead, children start to learn the complex skill with varying 
degrees of competence and incompetence in simple multiplication, 


_ Subtraction, and division. 


CONFLICTING HYPOTHESES 

On this account some would advocate deferring division by 

two-place divisors, until after proficiency in the sub-skills has 
————— 

7 Tt is a pleasure to acknowledge the financial assistance of Northwestern 

University in making this study possible. 
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been developed. Their argument is that children deficient in the 
sub-skills must find the more intricate skill too much for them; 
they must be confused by its demands and may lose control, at 
least temporarily, over the sub-skills themselves. In their view 
it is false economy to move ahead too fast. 

Others take a contrary position. They are ready to start 
teaching the complex skill without a high degree of competence 
in the sub-skills. Their case is somewhat as follows: Practice on 
a total skill brings improvement in its constituent skills, since 
the latter are then learned in their functional relations. 


DISCUSSION 


There is, of course, evidence of a kind for both opposing posi- 
tions. Children as they move upward in the grades do gain 
greater proficiency in skills taught them earlier. For example, 
when they are in Grade 4, children score higher on Grade 3 
arithmetic tests than they did the year before. Just how the 
improvement in the test scores is to be explained is another 
matter. In the first place, as claimed, it may occur more or less 
incidentally as the previously learned skills are put to work in 
more complex relationships. Or, in the second place, it may 
result from a quite different cause: namely, remedial instruction 
directed to the removal of specific learning shortages. Or, in the 
third place, it may follow from the operation of both sets of 
conditions in varying combinations. 

At least one research report seems to support the practice of 
moving ahead even when prior learning is incomplete. Breed 
and Ralston? taught the simple addition combinations to two 
groups of second-grade children. All subjects studied the combi- 
nations as such for atime. One group continued under the usual 
kinds of drill. The experimental group, however, turned to 
column addition in which they used the simple combinations. 
On a test on the combinations given at the close of the investi- 
gation, the latter children were clearly superior. Just why, 
however, is not so clear. During the time they were at work on 
column addition, the combinations with their answers were on 


j e E: Breet and Alice L. Ralston, “Direct and indirect mothe 
of teaching the addition combinations.” Elementary School Journal, 37° 
283-94, December, 1936. ti 
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display for ready reference. Was it this fact, or was it the 
practice on the more complex skill, that produced their greater 
gains? Or, was it both? 

To turn to the other side of the controversy: there is some 
research support for the position that ‘haste makes waste.’ 
Swenson’ taught the addition combinations in a series of groups 
or sets. She reports that facts learned later sometimes had a 
harmful backward effect upon facts learned earlier. The amount 
of this effect, known as retroactive inhibition, varied with a 
number of factors. For example, interference was less, the more 
meaningful the learning. The Swenson study of course dealt 
with a problem different from that in the present investigation 
and employed number facts rather than a hierarchy of skills; but 
it is relevant here since it shows unmistakably that what is 
learned at any one time in arithmetic may impair what was 
learned before then. 

Another study,‘ dealing with skills, demonstrates the reality of 
retroactive inhibition in the case of subtraction. Before starting 
to learn how to subtract in examples involving ‘borrowing’ 
(e.g, 71 — 43), the third-grade children who served as subjects 
were tested for proficiency in ‘non-borrowing’ examples (e.g. 
87 — 53). A test, including examples of the ‘non-borrowing’ 
type and given after two weeks of study devoted to ‘borrowing’ 
Subtraction, disclosed that many of the children had lost com- 
petence in the more familiar kind of subtraction—had even lost 
command of many simple number combinations. 


THE PRESENT INVESTIGATION: THE TESTING 


The research findings summarized in this brief review are 
certainly inconclusive in their implications. They warrant no 
confident prediction as to the consequences, helpful or harmful, 
of teaching division by two-place divisors to children with imper- 


Let ae 


"Esther J. Swenson, ‘Organization and generalization as factors in 
learning, transfer, and retroactive inhibition,” in Learning Theory in School . 
Situations. University of Minnesota Studies in Education, College of 
Education, No. 2. Minneapolis: The University of Minnesota Press, 1949, 
pp. 40-74. 

*William A. Brownell, et al. Learning as Reorganization. Duke Uni- 
versity Research Studies in Education, No. 3. Durham, N. C.: Duke 
University Press, 1939, 
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fect mastery of the prerequisite subskills. The present study 
was designed to throw light on the matter. 

A Readiness Test for division by two-place numbers was 
administered to the children in seventeen fifth-grade classes in the 
schools of Cicero, Evanston, and Waukegan, Illinois. Instruc- 
tion in the new, more complex skill was to be begun at once. The 
test, a copy of which is presented, consists of twenty-eight 
examples, seven each in subtraction (with and without 'bor- 
rowing’) and in multiplication (with and without ‘carrying’) and 
fourteen in division by digits. The children worked the examples 
across the page in cycles—one in subtraction, then one in multi- 
plication, next two in division, and then back to subtraction 
again. Since the purpose was to have scores on the test as a 
whole, no time limit was set. Only accuracy scores, therefore, 
appear in the results here reported. 

After three weeks of study on division with two-place divisors, 
the Readiness Test was again given the children under conditions 
like those in the first administration. Two test papers were thus 
made available for a population of 367 children. The findings 
below are based upon comparisons of the gross scores and of 
partial scores on the to tests. It should be added that the 
reliability of the test was found to be ri; = .91 (split-halves 
method corrected by the Spearman-Brown formula). 


GROSS FINDINGS 


Table 1 is the master exhibit. It is read as follows: On the 
first test (vertical scale) twenty-two children made perfect scores. 
Of this number, one made a score of 24 on the second test (hori- 
zontal scale), four a score of 25, three a score of 26, and four à 
score of 27, while ten repeated with perfect scores. The heavily 
marked series of cells rising diagonally from the lower left corner 
to the top right corner contain the numbers of children who made 
identical scores on the two tests. Numbers in cells to the right 
of this axis refer to children who improved their scores, and those 
to the left of the axis to those who made poorer scores the second 
time. Yet, these statements are obvious over-simplifications, 
for the scores cannot be accepted at face value. Both variable 
and systematic factors must be taken into account. The PE me». 
on the pre-test was 1.52. Changes of one point in scores are 
therefore best regarded as unreliable. Gains or losses of 2 points, 
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as from 22 to 24 or from 24 to 22, are more reliable, representing 
eighty chances in a hundred of being real gains rather than losses, 
and vice versa. 


Reapiness Test 


1. 219 2. 780 3. 3/963 4. 4/849 
x4 -69 

5. 129 6. 910 7. 6/1380 8. 8/3449 
x6 -78 

9. 897 10. 836 11. 7/4553 12. 4/2930 
xo -279 

13. 470 14. 942 15. 6/4220 16. 9/3829 
x8 -868 

17. 654 18. 504 19. 7/5667 20. 8/1300 
xo -476 

21. 968 22. 781 23. 8/7028 24. 8/5268 
x8 — 596 

25. 689 26. 508 27. 7/6006 ^ 28. 9/7000 
x -258 


There are more entries in the cells to the right of the axis than 
in those to its left, with a corresponding increase of two points in 
the second test median (from 22 to24). Some part of this gain (its 
amount being unknown) is probably attributable to practice effect 
in taking the same test twice. 

If learning a new complex skill greatly increases proficiency in 
its sub-skills, as is claimed, there is no substantial evidence 
thereof in Table 1. Of course pupils making scores of 26 oF 
higher had little chance to improve; but those making scores of 
19 or less had ample chance. There were eighty-nine such 
children. Fifty-one of them did improve if (as we should not) 
we take scores as they stand, without correction of any kind. 
On the other hand, twenty-nine children, or about one third of 
the group in question, made lower scores the second time. It is 
especially noteworthy that those with the greatest opportunity 
to move forward did not do so to any great extent. Sixteen 
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children made scores of 9 or less on the first test. Two of these 
subjects gained 8 points on the second test; the other six gained 
4 points or less. True, in every instance their absolute gains 
equalled or exceeded the average gain for the 367 children as a 
whole; but the educational significance of the gains is negligible. 
Only one subject attained an accuracy score as high as fifty-four 
per cent, and only two others, as high as forty per cent.® Clearly 
these pupils who were most seriously weak in the sub-skills got 
little help on them by learning the complex skill. There must 
be better ways than this to remove deficiencies in such cases. 

Just as one looks to the bottom of Table 1 for evidence of 
positive effects from learning the complex skill, so one looks to 
the top of the table for evidence of negative effects. Obviously 
children with high initial scores had the most to be interfered 
with, There are numerous cases in the table where losses of a 
point occurred; but these had best be discarded for reasons given. 
On the other hand, there are instances in which something 
untoward must almost certainly have occurred. One child 
dropped in his scores from 26 to 19, probably not a matter of 
chance. ‘Two who first made scores of 25 later made scores of 
18and 19. Two scored 13 after first scoring 23, and two scored 
7 and 8 after scoring 15. In these cases, at least, retroactive 
inhibition seems to have been at work; but its effect was not 
uniform and general, for at each score level where there were 
losses on the second test, there were as many or more gains, and 
of comparable size. 

The data in Table 1 speak unequivocally neither for negative 
nor for positive effects: they speak for both. Learning the 
complex skill of dividing by two-place numbers led some children, 
directly or indirectly, to improve their mastery of its constituent 
sub-skills; but just as truly, it led other children, for the time at 
least, to be less proficient therein. We have here no all-or-none 
Proposition, as seems to be assumed. Retroactive inhibition 
from the complex skill may occur, or it may not. Similarly, 
greater mastery of sub-skills may ensue, or it may not. 


* These gains can be interpreted in still another way. For the individual 
children concerned, they may represent truly extraordinary improvement, 
despite their relative insignificance in terms of acceptable educational 
Standards of competence. 
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MORE DETAILED FINDINGS 
1) Gains and Losses by Process 

A table like Table 1 was made for each of the three funda- 
mental operations included in the Readiness Test. Data for 
these tables, omitted here, were obtained from one hundred 
twenty-three paired test papers. Approximately each third 
child in the alphabetical lists for the seventeen classes was taken 
to constitute the sample. Interpretation of these data is 
admittedly a bit hazardous. Scores could range only between 
0 and 7 in subtraction and in multiplication, and between 0 and 
14 in division, and the significance of small differences in scores 
is correspondingly open to question.* 

Subtraction—Of the one hundred twenty-three subjects, 
twenty-eight (twenty-three per cent) had lower scores on the 
second test as compared with forty-seven (thirty-seven per cent) 
who had higher scores. Such losses as occurred were slight, 
amounting to as much as 2 points in only eight instances. 
Improvement was of course impossible for the forty-eight children 
who made perfect scores of 7 on Test 1. Of the forty-three who 
could have gained 2 points or more, twenty-six did so. On the 
other hand, where the chance for learning was maximal, there 
was not a great deal. Of the eleven children with initial scores 
of 3 (forty-two per cent accuracy) or less, only six raised their 
standing, and these by insubstantial margins. As a whole, the 
distributions revealed no general tendency for scores to change 
in one direction or the other. A very few cases seem to show the 
harmful effects of retroactive inhibition, but relatively more 
cases appear to show improvement in subtraction through experi- 
ence with the new type of division. 

, Multiplication.—In multiplication thirty-nine children had 
higher scores, and thirty-eight lower scores on the second test— 
almost, an exact balance. Fifteen scored 3 points or less the first 
time, fourteen of them maintaining or raising their scores the 
second time. The gains in three instances were of but a single 
point. However, three children who made scores of 2 originally 

ë The issue here does not seem to be resolved by statistics; otherwise, 
PEmeas.’8 would have been calculated. On a scale of scores from 0 to 7, à 


change of one point takes on exaggerated importance, especially when 80 
small a change could often result from chance. 
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moved to scores of 5 or 7; and one who scored a single point at 
first moved to 6. Learning the complex skill had positive effects 
then in the case of some of the children at the lower end of 
the scale. 

But learning to divide by two-place numbers had negative 
effects, too, discernible particularly among the children at the 
upper end of the distribution. Of forty children who made 
perfect scores of 7 on Test 1, eight suffered losses of 2 points on 
Test 2. Of thirty-three who made initial scores of 6, one pupil 
dropped to a score of 2, and two to scores of 3. Of twenty-one 
who made initial scores of 5, one dropped to 1, a loss of 4 points. 

All in all, then, competence in multiplication was sometimes 
increased and sometimes lessened following instruction on the 
new division skill. The results for multiplication are, therefore, 
similar to those for subtraction in that both types of change 
occurred; but they are different, too, for in multiplication there 
‘were more instances of extreme change, particularly in the direc- 
tion of lower proficiency. 

Division —On the first test, one hundred ten subjects scored 
8 (fifty-seven per cent accuracy) or higher. Thirty-two of these 
children made lower scores on the re-test, one falling from a 
perfect score of 14 to 0, while thirty-eight raised their scores. 
Losses amounting to 2 points or more occurred in fifteen instances, 
and gains of 2 points or more, in twenty-two instances. Tor 
children, then, who had accuracy scores of about sixty per cent 
or better in simple division, the introduction of the new complex 
division skill seems to have had variable effects, both helpful 
and harmful. 

For those with scores of fifty per cent accuracy or less on 
Test 1, the effects were more generally harmful. Three of the 
thirteen children in this category raised their second scores by 
2 points or more, but six suffered losses of comparable size. Yet, 
in View of the fact that one of the thirteen subjects gained 
6 points, it is impossible to say that retroactive inhibition was 
the necessary fate of children low in the scale of achievement in 
simple division. 

INTERPRETATION 


The foregoing analyses furnish bases to test two hypotheses, 
both relating to retroactive inhibition. One hypothesis is that 
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the new complex skill should have disturbed least the sub-skills 
that had been mastered most thoroughly. On the first test the 
mean scores represented accuracies of eighty-seven per cent, 
seventy-eight per cent, and seventy-six per cent, respectively, in 
subtraction, multiplication, and division. Proficiency in sub- 
traction less commonly suffered from interference than did 
proficiency in the other two operations. In this respect, then, 
findings in the present study are consistent with those in investi- 
gations of retroactive inhibition in general." 

The research on retroactive inhibition just alluded to has found 
that, up to a point, the closer the similarity between a new and 
an old learning task, the greater the amount of interference. 
Now, division by two-figure divisors resembles division by digits 
more closely than it does subtraction or multiplication taken 
separately. Accordingly, proficiency in simple division should 
have been affected adversely more than proficiency in the other 
two sub-skills; and this is the second hypothesis on which there 
are data in the present study. The hypothesis is borne out in 
part, better (but by no means perfectly) in the case of children 
low in achievement than in the case of those relatively higher in 
achievement. For the latter subjects evidence of improvement 
in simple division was fully as common as was evidence of 
retroactive inhibition. 


2) Types of Error 

Examination of papers secured in the second testing disclosed 
no frequently occurring types of error in subtraction or in multi- 
plication that could be attributed to retroactive inhibition. In 
simple division, however, there were five common .or fairly 
common types of error, some of which seem to be related to 
interference from the more complex kind of division. These five 
types are listed in Table 2 with their frequency, and are illus- 
trated in the text. 

The commonest error was Type 1, and like Types 2 and 3 it 
appeared in all three experimental centers on the second test 
papers but not the first. The examples with two-place divisors 


1 For an excellent and helpful analytic summary of theory and research, 
see: Esther J. Swenson, Retroactive Inhibition, A Review of the Literature. 
University of Minnesota Studies in Education, College of Education, No. 1. 
Minneapolis: The University of Minnesota Press, 1941. 
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which the children had been solving all had had quotients of 
one- or of two-place numbers. One may conjecture that they 
had developed an expectancy of this kind of quotient and that 
it operated when they solved the examples in simple division in 
the second test. 


Taste 2.—Typrs or Division Error on THE SECOND TEST 


Type Frequency 

1) Too few figures in the quotient 129 
2) Placing quotient figures incorrectly 109 
3) Failure properly to bring down figures from the 

dividend 66 
4) Obtaining complete quotient before getting par- 

tial dividend 25 
5) Interchange of figures in the quotient 13 


Type 2 errors consisted in misplacing quotient figures, always 
too far to the right. Explanation here is uncertain. It is clear 
that the children who made this error did so mechanically; 
that is, without understanding the algorism. Since this error 
did not appear in their first test papers, these particular children 
were apparently exhibiting in the second test some kind or kinds 
of confusion brought on by learning the new division skill. 


Type 1 Type 2 Type 3 
87 65 320 651 801 210 
7/5667 7/4553 3/963 4/4553 1/5607 8/1380 
42 568 
35 0 50 
35 6 48 
zm 07 2 
ht 
Type 4 Type 5 
801 210 123 730 r — 2 
7/5667 6/1380 3/963 6/4220 
5607 1200 42 
60 20 20 
18 


Type 3 errors resulted from failure properly to bring down 
figures from the dividend. No better explanation can be offered 
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for Type 3 errors than for Type 2 errors. All one can say is that 
in learning to divide by two-place divisors apparently ‘something’ 
happened that affected skill in simple division for the worse. 

Type 4 and Type 5 errors occurred in the classes of only one 
experimental center. They may or may not have resulted from 
interference from the new division skill; but, if so, how the effect 
was produced is unclear. In the case of Type 4 errors the chil- 
dren seem to have started to divide by the new method and then 
to have changed in midstream to the old method. Observations 
of their work or questioning during the work, neither of which 
was done in this study, might have revealed reasons for the 
errors. Only the fact that Type 4 and Type 5 errors appeared 
exclusively on the second test papers warrants the belief that 
they were caused by retroactive inhibition. 


3) Results in the Three Experimental Centers 
Center 1.—As shown in Table 3 the mean scores in the two 
tests in Center 1 were identical, 21.8. Does this imply that no 
changes at all occurred in the three sub-skills, that proficiency 
therein was neither favorably nor unfavorably influenced by 
three weeks’ experience in dividing by two-place numbers? 


Taste 3.—MgaN Scores on THE Two Tests 
IN THE THREE CENTERS 


Means by Centers 


Test 
Center 3 


(N = 157) 


The tabulation in Table 4 reveals that, despite surface indi- 
cations to the contrary, a great deal of change occurred in the 
sub-skills. The scores of ninety subjects (sixty-three per cent of 
the population) differed by 2 points or more on the two tests, 
and the differences were in both directions. For forty-four 
pupils the second test scores were higher, in nineteen instances 
by 4 points or more. (Four children gained 5 points, three 
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6 points, one each 7 and 8 points, and two 9 points.) On the 
other hand, for forty-six children the second scores were lower 
by 2 points or more, in eighteen instances by 5 points or more. 
(Two pupils lost 5 points; four, 6 points; two, 7 points; one each, 
10 and 13 points.) 


TABLE 4.—CENTER 1: INSTANCES or CHANGES or 2 on Morn 
Points on Tzsr 2 


Gains, in Points Losses, in Points 


2 | 3 |4, or more| 2 | 3 |4, or more 
7|2 0 10| 6 9 
7|4 9 2| 2 6 
TI 2 135759 1 
0|2 5 alah Ka 1 
^ M, or less 1/0 3 1 et 1 
Totals 16 | 9 19 15 | 13 18 


In Center 1, then, the situation respecting the sub-skills was 
anything but stable, as might be inferred from a comparison of 
means only. The latter measures remained unchanged because 
improvement was off-set by retroactive inhibition, the net conse- 
quence being 0^ The conclusion for Center 1 is that practice on 
the complex skill had variable effects, making for gains in the 
case of some children and for losses in the case of other children, 
and in equal measure. 

Center 2.—The mean score on Test 2 was 0.2 points higher than 
that on Test 1, the difference being unreliable. As in the case of 


* There is an interesting parallel here with experimentation on transfer 
of training. When in this latter research ‘zero transfer’ or ‘no transfer’ is 
Téported, the conclusion as stated is probably questionable, for the phrase 
Tefers properly to net consequences rather than to transfer as such. In 
Stich instances there may actually be a good deal both of positive and of 
negative transfer, the effects of facilitation cancelling those of interference. 
Rarely is the total amount of transfer reported, in which cases measures 
both of positive and of negative transfer would be combined, rather than 
subtracted, one from the other. 
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Center 1, the similarity of means could be interpreted as meaning 
that practice with two-place divisors had no effect at all upon 
the sub-skills, or that this practice had variable effects that 
balanced each other. The second interpretation is the correct one, 

A table like Table 4 for Center 1 was constructed for Center 2. 
In the interests of brevity, this table is omitted, and the main 


findings are summarized as follows: 
Number of children with changes of 2 points 36 (60% of the 
or more on Test 2 population) 


Number of children gaining 2 points or more... 20 
Number of children gaining 4 points or more... 8 
(Two gained 6 points; one, 7 points; one, 8 

points; one, 9 points) 
Number of children losing 2 points or more 
Number of children losing 4 points or more 
(Two lost 5 points; two, 6 points; two, 7 points; 
one, 9 points) 


Clearly, then, in Center 2 there was improvement in the sub- 
skills, but there was about the same amount of deterioration. 
When, however, the unlike effects are brought together for the 
thirty-six children and are consolidated into a single figure 
(the average), one may draw the erroneous conclusion that prac- 
tice on the complex skill had no influence upon its constituent 
sub-skills. 

Center 8.—The results in Center 3 are unlike those in the other 
two centers. The one hundred fifty-seven children in this group 
were superior to those in the other two groups at the outset 
(Table 3), and they increased their advantage in Test 2. Their 
mean on Test 2 was 1.2 points higher than their mean on Test 1, 
and the difference is a reliable one (CR = 5.57). As a whole, 
the children in Center 3 seem to have been aided rather than 
harmed by experience with two-place divisors. Seventeen per 
cent of these children did suffer losses of 2 points or more on 
Test 2 (the table, like Table 4, is omitted), but this figure is to 
be compared with per cents of thirty-two and twenty-eight in 
Centers 1 and 2, respectively. Furthermore, there was only one 
loss as large as 5 points, and two more as large as 4 points. 

There are other reasons to believe that in Center 3 retroactive 
inhibition did not operate as generally or as seriously as in the 
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other centers. (a) The total number of Type 1, Type 2 and 
Type 3 errors attributed in Table 3 to retroactive inhibition 
represented an average incidence of 0.20 per pupil in Center 3 
as compared with 0.92 in Center 1 and with 2.60 in Center 2. 
(b) An impressionistic classification revealed that twenty of the 
one hundred forty-three children in Center 1 appeared to be 
seriously confused by what they had to do in Test 2, and these 
twenty were distributed among all seven of the classes in that 
center. In Center 2, with a population of sixty, there were 
eleven such children, and they were enrolled in three of the five 
classes. In Center 3, with a population of one hundred fifty- 
seven, the total was only eight, seven in one class. 

The unlikeness of the results in Center 3 correlates with known 
differences in instruction in this center. In Center 3 alone there 
was a systematic program of individualized teaching. Children 
were grouped according to their learning needs and received 
specialized help. As is usually the case, differentiated instruc- 
tion paid off. Learning difficulties could be detected early and 
dealt with at once. 

So far as this experiment is concerned, the effects of the reme- 
dial teaching in Center 3 are two in number. In the first place, 
specialized instruction greatly reduced opportunity for retro- 
active inhibition by removing its harmful consequences as quickly 
as they appeared. In the second place, it greatly reduced the 
credit to be accorded practice on the complex skill as the cause of 
improvement in the sub-skills. The gains made may have been 
wholly or largely produced by the remedial measures, quite apart 
from experience with the complex skill. 


SUMMARY 

In the absence of differentiated remedial instruction (as in 
Center 3), A.perience with two-place divisors had variable results 
(Centers land 2). It was just as likely to lead to improvement 
in the sub-skills as to deterioration therein (and vice versa) In 
these circumstances gains and losses equalled each other, with 
the net change amounting to 0. 

4) Effects upon Individual Children 


Table 5 contains the records made by ten children on the two 
tests. Their scores are entered for the tests as wholes, as well as 
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their sub-scores on the tests for the sub-skills. The ten subjects 
were selected from Centers 1 and 2 where the influence of the 
new division skill could be studied more directly than in Center 8, 
without complications from the extraneous factor of special 
remedial instruction. 


TABLE 5,—Recorps or TEN SELECTED SUBJECTS 


Subtraction | Multiplication | Division 
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About all the possible relationships between experience with 
the new division skill and its effects upon the sub-skills are illus- 
trated in Table 5. Subject A, with a high degree of initial 
mastery of the sub-skills maintained that mastery without 
change, at least so far as change was here measured. Subjects B 
and C seem to have improved generally in the sub-skills. By 
contrast, Subjects D and E lost proficiency generally. Subject F 
gained in subtraction and multiplication without je~provement 
in division. Subject G gained in subtraction and division, with 
no change in multiplication. Subject H increased greatly his 
score in simple division, but increased his scores in the other 
two sub-skills little if any. Subject I also went ‘up’ considerably 
in division, but did less well in multiplication. Subject J was 
equally inconsistent, improving in multiplication but losing 
materially in the other sub-skills. : 


i 
$ 
f 
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Other cases could have been added to the table, but they would 
have served only to confirm the facts to be noted in those cited: 
learning to divide by two-place numbers had no single uniform 
result, good or bad. Instead, its effects varied from child to 
child, and in many instances from sub-skill to sub-skill for the 
same child, 

CONCLUSIONS AND INTERPRETATION 

1) Practice in dividing by two-place numbers (the complex 
skill) had no single, uniform and predictable result so far as 
proficiency in the sub-skills is concerned. In a given class the 
effects were both helpful and harmful, and sometimes in the 
same child helpful in some sub-skill and harmful in others. 

2) In general, the oldest and best established sub-skill (sub- 
traction) seemed to be less subject to change (improvement or 
deterioration) than sub-skills more recently taught, while the 
sub-skill (simple division) most like the complex skill seemed to 
be least stable. 

8) It is safer to attribute loss in proficiency in sub-skills to 
retroactive inhibition from the new complex skill than it is to 
attribute improvement to practice on that skill. Gains may be 
produced by factors (such as individualized remedial instruction) 
zn are not necessarily involved in practice on the complex 

4) Children with the lowest degree of proficiency in the sub- 
Skills made relatively little improvement therein while working 
on the new complex skill. For such children carefully planned 
remedial teaching is to be recommended. 


DEVELOPMENTAL CHANGES IN THE MEANING 
OF MINORITY GROUP MEMBERSHIP! 


MARIAN RADKE-YARROW 


Human Resources Research Office 
George Washington University 


In many situations and in various ways, the individual’s 
personal and social behavior is influenced by the groups to which 
he belongs. He is influenced also by the standards of groups to . 
which he does not belong, as the standards of these groups exert 
pressures upon him and interfere with or facilitate the attain- 
ment of his goals. The question for research is no longer, do 
group memberships influence the individual, but rather, how do 
specific group memberships affect the individual and how are 
these effects influenced by specific environmental and personality 
factors. 

Membership in a cultural minority group often creates special 
problems for the individual. The group may provide him with 
various rewards and securities, but it is almost certain, also, to 
generate problems of frustration and uncertainty, of conflicting 
values and loyalties. Perceptions of the social world may be 
influenced greatly by needs and values stemming from the indi- 
vidual’s minority belonging. 

Certainly the child’s conceptions of himself and society do not 
escape the impact of minority status. How early are these social 
tensions experienced by the child? What kinds of barriers are 
felt most keenly by him? What is his understanding of the 
social distinctions which he has ‘inherited’ and of the social 
punishments imposed upon him? How does he achieve integra- 
tion into the general culture of his school and community? 

Answers to these questions would be of great help to educators 
who are attempting to meet the special social needs of minority 
children. Efforts at improving minority-majority group rela- 
tions and minority group morale might be directed more effec- 


! This study was done for the Commission on Community Interrelations 
of the American Jewish Congress, 1834 Broadway, New York City. 
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tively by an understanding of the development of psychological 
minority status within the individual. Those who are concerned 
with the social order, who are striving to perpetuate and to 
realize more fully democratic ideology and democratic living, can 
not fail to be concerned about the effects of social inequalities 
upon the developing individual. 

The present study is concerned with developmental changes in 
the meaning of minority status to Jewish children. It attempts 
to diagnose self-other attitudes which may be related to group- 
belonging; to investigate the kinds of feelings of security, threat 
or anxiety, and the kinds of defenses which have developed; and 
to study the children’s social ideologies. 


SUBJECTS 


One hundred fourteen children, from seven years to seventeen 
years of age, were studied. The distribution of the sample is 
given below: 


7-8 years 10-11 years 13-14 years 16-17 years 


Girls 19 18 7 13 
Boys 3 18 21 15 
Total 22 36 28 28 


All the children were attending one of two Jewish Community 
Centers located in Greater Boston in an area in which a high 
proportion of the population is Jewish. The children in the 
study come from homes of the low-middle and middle income 
levels. Most of the fathers are either white-collar workers or 
proprietors of small shops and businesses. The national back- 
grounds of the families are mainly eastern European. Twenty 
per cent of the parents are foreign-born. Orthodox religious 
Practices are strictly observed in a few homes, but the majority 
of the parents are not very religiously observant. 


PROCEDURE 


Data were obtained through the use of a picture test and a 
questionnaire administered in group situations. (The youngest 
children were given help in writing their answers.) The picture 
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test was given twice with an interval of three weeks between the 
two testings; the questionnaire was given at the second testing, 

Measuring instruments.—In the picture test the subject is asked 
to judge children’s ‘character’ from their photographs, and to 
choose children from the photographs whom he would like as 
friends and whom he would reject. 

Each subject is given a 12 by 12 inch card, on which are photo- 
graphs of eight boys and eight girls. Descriptions of behavior 
and personality are read tothe group. Thesubjects are instructed 
to select the child who seems best to fit the description. After 
the character judgments are made, the subject is asked which 
child he would (would not) like (a) to have in his club, (b) to 
invite to a party, (c) to have as a work partner in school. On 
the first administration of the test the pictures are not identified 
in any way. On the second administration half of the pictures 
are identified as being Jewish children (left half of card) and the 
other half as being Christian (right half of card). 

The test pictures were those which a group of adults had 
judged with equal frequency as ‘Jewish’ and ‘not Jewish.’ The 
pictures had also gone through preliminary testing on forty 
children who matched the pictures with character descriptions. 
Only pictures which were not over-chosen for any one description 
were used in the final test. Pictures later labeled as Jewish or 
Christian were equated as far as possible in terms of the pretesting. 

The descriptions of behavior and personality characteristics 
were selected from studies of adult stereotypes of Jews. The 
test consisted of the following statements: (The stereotype which 
each describes appears in parentheses.) 


1) This child tries to boss everyone else in the playground, and always 
has to have its own way. (domineering) 

2) This child is very rich; the parents have just made a lot of money 
and try to show how rich they are. (nouveau riche) 

3) This child is afraid to fight back when “picked on” by other 
children. (cowardly) 

4) This child is sneaky. (sly) 

5) This child is a show-off. (ostentatious) 

6) This child is very smart, always gets the best marks in school. 
(intelligent) 
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- 7) This child doesn’t speak English very well. The parents don’t 
talk English at home. (foreign) 
8) This child is “stuck-up.” (conceited) í 
. 9) This child is never willing to share any of its things with other 
children, (selfish, greedy) 
10) This child is not good in sports or games, is very clumsy. (lacking 
in physical ability). 
11) This child always cheats when playing with other children. 
(dishonest) 
12) This child studies all the time because the parents want it to get 
good marks in school. (intellectually over-ambitious) 
18) This child doesn’t mix very well; doesn’t have any friends. 
(introverted) 
14) This child is always talking about how much money it has and 
how much everything costs. (mercenary) 
15) This child never waits its turn in line but always tries to push 
everybody around and get ahead of them. (aggressive) 
16) This child is always loud and noisy. (loud and boisterous) 
17) This child always sticks with its own group and doesn’t like to 
play with children of other religions. (eliquish) 
18) This child always talks with its hands. (uses gestures) 
wl This child is always quarreling or starting fights. (argumenta- 
ive 
! 20) "This child always likes to know everybody's business, always 
if butts in" everybody's business. (prying) 


At the second administration the following instructions were 
given: 


Several weeks ago you saw some pictures of boys and girls. Today 
We're going to see them again. Let's see if you can guess what these 
children are like just by seeing their pictures. Some are Jewish children; 
some are Christian children. The pictures on this side are Jewish, and 
on this side Christian. 


On the first administration the test was scored by counting the 
number of times that pictures which were to be labeled Jewish 
on the re-test were chosen as fitting the behavior described. 
Assigning all descriptions to pictures which were later identified 
as Jewish would yield a score of 19; and assigning all descriptions 
ay Pictures later identified as Christian would yield a score of 
zero. (Item six was omitted from the score because it was the 
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only positive stereotype presented.) On the re-test the score 
was the number of times the pictures, now identified as Jewish, 
were chosen. 

A questionnaire followed the picture test in the second session. 
The questionnaire was designed to elicit reactions concerning 
identification with the Jewish group. Situations pertaining to 
activities in school, in a club, in a recreation center, in the 
neighborhood, and in the community were described. The sub- 
ject is asked to choose between Jewish and non-Jewish alterna- 
tives and to give reasons for his choice. The questionnaire 
follows: 


Questionnaire 


(Check (x) the answer you want. Then tell why you chose that answer.) 

1. Suppose that there is going to be a new club here that you can join. 
What kind of name would you like it to have—a name that is Jewish 
or a name that is not Jewish? 


Jewish___ Not Jewish___ 
Why? 
2. If you could choose a badge or pin to wear to stand for the club, 


which would you like—a pin or badge that stands for something 
Jewish or for something not Jewish? 

Jewish__ Not Jewish___ 

Why? 

3. Suppose this new club is going to act out a story. What kind of 
story would you like to act out—a Jewish story or a story that is not 
about Jews? 

Jewish 1 Not Jewish — — 
Why? 

4. If the music leader brought some songs for your club to learn, which 
would you choose—a Jewish song or a song in another language? 
Jewih |. 5 Not Jewish —— ~ 
Why? 

5. Suppose the new club can choose anything it wants to learn about. 
Would you choose something about Jewish life or about something 
that is not Jewish? 

Jewish a Not Jewish___ 
Why? 

6. If you had to give a speech in front of your whole class in school 
what would you like to talk about—a Jewish subject or not a Jewish 
subject? 
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Jewish_______ Not Jewish_______ 
Why? 

7. If you had $5.00 to give away to help poor people who needed money 
to buy food and clothes, would you give it to help Jews, or to help 
all poor people? 

oo All poor people-— ——— — 
Why? 

8. Suppose you moved to a different town named Rockville, which 
would you like to join—the Rockville Neighborhood House or the 
Rockville Jewish Neighborhood House? 


Rockyille Neighborhood Rockville Jewish Neighborhood 
House — — — House. 
Why? 


9. If you moved to a different street would you like only Jews to live 
on the street, or both Jews and non-Jews? 
Jews — — Jews and non-Jews —— —— —— 


Why? 


The situations on the questionnaire explore group identification 
ina variety of contexts. Only in a limited sense can the nine 
Situations be thought of additively. Questions 3, 4 and 5 involve 
identification with religious or cultural aspects of the group. 
Ohoices on questions 1 and 2, on the other hand, are expressions 
of a more general desire to identify with, and to be identified as 
belonging to the Jewish group. Choice of a ‘Jewish topic! for a 
speech in public school (question 6) requires an in-group choice 
in a situation in which, generally speaking, other content would 
be more relevant, and in which the child may anticipate some 
feelings of hostility toward the minority group. Choice of 
Jewish for a street on which to live or a Community Center to 
join (questions 8 and 9) involves a wish to restrict one’s associ- 
ations to Jews, a wish which undoubtedly reflects how the child 
perceives non-Jews and how he wishes to relate himself to 
society. Item 7 calls for the degree of sympathy felt for those 
whoneed help. Here many conflicts could be created concerning 
humanitarian feelings, feelings of special needs of the minority, 
Tesentments toward outgroups, reluctance to help those who may 
in turn be anti-Semitic. 

An analysis of the data obtained from the picture test and the 
questionnaire follows. 
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FINDINGS ON THE PICTURE TEST 


Since there was no identification of pictures as Jewish or 
Christian on the first testing, pictures from the two sides of the 
card should have been chosen with equal frequency (assuming 
that the two groups of pictures were equated, and except for 
possible position preferences on the page of photographs). The 
mean scores should approximate 9.5. On the second adminis- 
tration, to the extent that stereotypes of Jews are accepted, there 
should be a change in the direction of higher scores. "The results 
are given in Table I. 

None of the differences between the two testings approaches 
statistical significance; that is, there is no evidence, on this level 
of response, of acceptance by the Jewish children of common 
stereotypes about Jews, or biases toward Jews or Christians in 
terms of ‘character’ differences. 


TABLE I.—MEAN SCORES on CHARACTER JUDGMENTS 
ON Picturn TeEsT 


Age group Test I Test II "t" Significance level 
7-8 10.00 9.59 .16 n.s. 
10-11 9.78 8.95 -35 n.s. 
13-14 9.34 9.62 .06 n.$. 
16-17 9.63 9.70 «T n.8. 


It seems likely that the meaning of the test varied with the 
age of the children; that the older children, at least, were aware 
of the purpose of the test. It is possible, therefore, that their 
apparent lack of bias may stem from a deliberate attempt to 
appear unbiased. Such an attempt might be made by the child’s 
alternating his choices on successive questions, assigning one 
stereotype to a Christian child, the next to a Jewish child, and 
soon. This possibility was tested by examining the correlation 
of successive items on the second testing. Eighteen correlations 
are possible between successive pairs of the twenty items. On 
these, nine were negative and nine were positive or zero for the 
seven- to eleven-year-olds' responses; whereas fifteen were nega- 
tive and only three positive or zero for the thirteen- to seventeen- 
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responses. This preponderance of negative correla- 
tions for the older children, i.e., of instances in which group choice 
is alternated, suggests that the older children were motivated 
to answer impartially, to demonstrate their lack of prejudice. 
"phe sociometric part of the picture test (choosing three and 
rejecting three children for potential club mates, for guests at a 
party and for co-workers) yields results similar to those reported 
above. Each choice of a picture of a Jewish child was scored 
one, and each rejection of a picture of a Christian child was 
scored one. The possible range of scores on choices and on 
rejections is from 0 to 9. The mean scores for each age group 
(Table II) indicate that about an equal number of Jewish and 
Christian children were chosen and rejected. No significant 
shifts occurred from the first to the second testing. 


Tasty II.—MEAN Scores on SOCIOMETRIC QUESTIONS 
on Picture Test 
(Second Test) 
Number of Jewish Number of Jewish 


Age group children chosen children rejected 
7-8 4.46 4.09 
10-11 4.78 4.22 
13-14 4.07 4.59 
16-17 4.89 3.85 


Summarizing the results from both parts of the picture test, 
the data show that these Jewish children have not accepted, or 
are unwilling to express stereotyped conceptions of Jews or 
‘Christians; they do not express a desire for friends in either 
Jewish or Christian groups exclusively, and they do not reject 


_ Members of either group disproportionately. 


These results should be interpreted in the light of two other 


- Kinds of data available in the study—the sociological background 


of the children and the testing situation, and the responses of the 
children to the ‘why’ questions on the questionnaire. The 


- immediate neighborhoods are predominantly Jewish and the 


-. Community Centers in which the children were tested are wholly 


AE 


sh. The preferences expressed on the sociometric questions 
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are, therefore, at variance with the actual circumstances of the 
children. The judgments of character on the picture test, as 
well as the sociometric responses, reflect what seems to be either 
the ideology which the subjects believe to be socially acceptable 
or the wished for state-of-affairs. The comparison of these 
responses and the ‘why’ responses is discussed later. 


FINDINGS ON THE QUESTIONNAIRE 


Responses to hypothetical situations described in the question- 
naire bring out, to some degree, the children's values and philoso- 
phies, as well as their needs and conflicts related to minority 
group-belonging. Their choices of categories are analyzed first, 
followed by an analysis of the kinds of perceptions and motiva- 
tions prompting their choices. 

Choices of categories.—Although the proportions of choices in 
each category vary from situation to situation, there is one 
outstanding and consistent trend (Table III). There is a decided 
decrease in the per cent of children choosing the ‘Jewish’ alterna- 
tive (the only exception being on the question of charity). The 
largest decrease occurs between the seven- and eight-year-old 
group and the ten- and eleven-year-old group. These differences 
are statistically significant in all instances except on the questions 
of charity and community center. The decrease in choice of 
Jewish alternative continues to the oldest group tested. 

There is another contrast between the seven- and eight-year- 
olds and the older children. Whereas the seven- and eight-year- 
old children respond in a similar way to each of the questions 
from 1 through 6 (which call for overt identification with the 
Jewish group and choices of cultural content), the older children 
show considerably more variation from one situation to the next. 
Their choices of the Jewish alternative on these questions vary 
from eleven per cent to seventy per cent. 

The steepest drop with age in choice of Jewish occurs on the 
question of a speech in school. The ten- and eleven-year-olds 
and the seven- and eight-year-olds attend the same schools 
Gn which there is a high proportion of Jewish children and in 
which there are both Christian and Jewish teachers); however, 
only slightly more than one-third of the ten- and eleven-year-olds 
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Tapte Ill.—CHorcE OF ALTERNATIVES ON QUESTIONNAIRE IN 
CarEGORIES—JEWwISH, Nor JEWISH, Bora GROUPS 


(Per Cent of Children) 
Not Both 

Question Age Group Jewish Jewish Groups ES 

1. Name for new club 7-8 95 5 0 
10-11 59 30 11 01 
13-14 36 43 21 .05 
16-17 43 43 14 n.8. 

2. Pin or badge for club 7-8 100 0 0 
10-11 70 24 6 .01 
13-14 43 46 11 .05 
16-17 57 21 22 n.s. 

8, Story to dramatize 7-8 91 9 0 
in club 10-11 49 40 11 .01 
13-14 44 41 15 n.8. 
16-17 32 54 14 n.8. 

4. New songs to learn 7-8 82 18 0 
in club 10-11 43 43 14 .01 
13-14 25 64 11 n.8. 
16-17 36 53 il n.8. 

5. Something to study 7-8 95 5 0 
in club 10-11 59 27 14 01 
13-14 46 29 25 n.8. 
16-17 57 39 4 n8. 

6. Topic for speech 7-8 95 5 0 
at school 10-11 39 50 11 O01 
13-14 TEANA) A l 
16-17 11 82 7 ns. 

7. Money to charity 7-8 27 — 73 
10-11 32 m 68 ns. 
13-14 17 — 83 ns. 
16-17 70 a 30 .01 

8. Joining Center in new 7-8 77 — 23 
town** 10-11 54 = 46 -10 
13-14 48 s 52 n.8. 
16-17 '44 > 56 ns. 

9. Moving to new street 7-8 59 — 41 
10-11 25 5 75 .or 
13-14 21 = 79 n.8. 
16-17 11 hsi 89 n.s. 


ps Chi Square differences were computed between successive age levels, 

hhotomizing the date Jewish, and not Jewish or both groups, Chi 

E o are significant at .01 level; of 5.412 at .02 level; of 3.841 

NM Vs Downward trend is gradual so that adjoining age groups do not differ 
Significantly. Chi squares between 7-8 and 13-14, and 7-8 and 16-17 are 
Significant at .05 level. 
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express a readiness to discuss a Jewish topic before the class 
compared with ninety-five per cent of the seven- and eight-year- 
olds who choose to do so. Children from thirteen to seventeen 
years attend schools which have many more non-Jewish children, 
At these age levels few select a Jewish topic (fourteen per cent 
and eleven per cent of thirteen- to fourteen-year-olds and sixteen- 
to seventeen-year-olds, respectively). 

In joining a community center in another town, and in moving 
to a new street, choices of Jewish are not so frequent as in the 
preceding questions, even among the youngest children. Again 
increasing age brings fewer ingroup choices. The trend is from 
seventy-seven per cent of the youngest children to forty-four 
per cent of the oldest group choosing a Jewish community center, 
and from fifty-nine per cent to eleven per cent choosing a new 
street with only Jewish residents. These responses, like those 
on the picture test, indicate a desire for associations which are 
not wholly with the ingroup. 

The question concerning money to be given to charity evokes 
& pattern of responses which is very different from that of the 
other questions. The majority of children below the sixteen to 
seventeen age level choose to give to all poor people rather than 
to Jews alone. With the sixteen to seventeen year olds the trend 
is abruptly reversed. Seventy per cent of this group choose to 
give their charity solely to Jews as compared with seventeen to 
thirty-two per cent of the three younger groups who express this 
preference. The explanation for this shift is to be found in the 
motives involved in the choice. To many of the younger 
children social charity is a circumstance which calls for ‘fairness.’ 
Their loyalties to ingroup are tempered by stronger needs to be 
fair and equal to all. Whereas, in the other situations, the 
choice of Jewish does not imply an attitude of selfishness, & 
similar choice in the charity question does. Perhaps fairness is 
no less a part of the older children’s ideology; however, choice of 
Jewish on the charity question is made on the basis of some 
special factors which overshadow fairness considerations. It is 


not unlikely that the older children are more keenly aware than ' 


their younger companions of the plight of Jewish refugees and 
feel it more imperative to contribute to their relief. Also, the 
children of the oldest group are at the age when they are beginning 
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to think seriously of their future careers, of getting a job or of 
going to college. These considerations, too, may heighten the 
feeling of being imbedded in a hostile non-Jewish environment, 
and strengthen the need to retaliate or protect the ingroup. 
These interpretations are supported in the responses to the ‘why’ 
questions, discussed below. 

Reasons given for choices.—In analyzing the reactions of these 
children to ethnic group membership, it is important to consider 
to what extent their responses are ‘normal’ reactions to group 
identification with ‘normal’ developmental changes, and to what 
extent their responses are conditioned by minority status and 
represent rejections and fears concerning their own group. With 
increasing age, the child’s interests and identifications are 
expected to increase and to extend to a variety of primary and 
secondary groups. His family and its cultural group constitute 
one identification and interest among many others. On this 
basis, relatively fewer ingroup choices should be expected as the 
child gets older, regardless of the minority status of his family 
group. Ideally, a part of growing up in a democratic society 
would seem to involve both the freedom to develop ingroup 
loyalties, and the freedom to seek congenial interactions in a 
culturally diverse society. On the other hand, the special pres- 
sures to which a minority group is subjected may give rise to 
other needs with respect to group belonging. 

Four general types of perceptions and motivations appear in 
the reasons which the subjects give for their choices of alterna- 
tives on the questionnaire: (1) Judgments of groups as ‘better 
than’ or ‘not as good as’ are expressed. In these statements 
there is often a kind of absolutism, ‘I’m Jewish, therefore, I like 
Jews best.” (2) Specific satisfactions or dissatisfactions derived 
from group membership are given as reasons for choice. (8) A 
desire for cultural content and associations including more than 
Jewish group, or, on the contrary, excluding Jewish culture 
explains other choices. A philosophy of group relations is some- 

times expressed. (4) Apprehension concerning Jewish and non- 
Jewish interactions appears in many responses. Here awareness 
of minority status or group conflict is explicit, and feelings of 
tension and insecurity are evident (‘I don’t think we would mix 
well,” ''There's too much anti-Semitism and that would only 
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arouse it," *I would not be prejudiced in favor of my own 
religion and would be as tolerant as possible.’’) 

These answers to ‘why’ show as marked developmental trends 
as the choices of alternatives. The seven- and eight-year-olds 
most frequently give the kind of reason described in (1) above. 
The thinking may be paraphrased as follows: “I am Jewish; 
therefore, the things I do and like should be Jewish.” It is a 
categorical ‘like’ or ‘don’t like,’ a ‘good’ or ‘bad’ with respect to 
either group. This same perception tends to persist throughout 
the child’s answers; specific factors in the situations seem to have 
little influence. It can hardly be said that an ideology is the 
basis for these reactions. They seem rather to be the result of 
limited differentiation in the child’s social world, and of an 
absolutist kind of reasoning, not uncommon in young children. 

The seven- and eight-year-olds’ rule of “I like Jewish because 
I am Jewish” is broken at two points.in their questionnaires. 
Simple ideologies appear on the charity question and on the 
questions of a community center and a street. On the charity 
question (in which seventy-three per cent of the children decide 
to give their money to help all poor people) the ideological sup- 
port is one of ‘fairness,’ (“I would like to give to all the people 
because it’s not fair to give to one."). As noted earlier, at this 
age level, dividing equally constitutes fairness, and other con- 
tingent factors (the possible anti-Semitism of the people being 
helped, the need of Jewish refugees) are either unknown or they 
are not seen as related to fairness and are not considered in 
arriving at a decision. 

The other ideology which appears among the seven- and eight- 
year-olds is that all children should play together. On questions 
of a community center and a street of residence, twenty-three 
per cent and forty-one per cent, respectively, choose Jews and 
non-Jews with this ideology verbalized. 

The seven- and eight-year-olds never speak of prejudice against 
their own group and rarely (four per cent) indicate apprehension 
about identifying with their group or about associating with 
persons who do not belong to their group. 

As noted above, at this age level the varying requirements and 
implications of the several situations have relatively little effect 
in altering the child's basic response pattern. This tendency i$ 
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illustrated in the seven-year-old boy’s responses which follow: 
(Club name—Jewish) ‘‘I like Jewish because I am a Jewish boy.” 
(Club pin—Jewish) “I like Jewish because I am a Jewish boy." 
(Club story—Jewish) “I would like to be in a Jewish act because 
I am Jewish." (Club songs—Jewish) “I would like a Jewish 
song because Iam Jewish.” (Something to learn about—Jewish) 
“J would like to learn about Jewish life because I am a Jew." 
(Speech in class—Jewish) “I would like a Jewish subject because 
Iam a Jew.” (Money to poor—Both groups) “I would like to 
give to all the people pecause it’s not fair to give to one.” 
(Neighborhood House—Jewish) “I would like to live in a Jewish 
neighborhood because I am a Jew.” (Street—Jewish) “I am a 
Jewish boy and like Jewish people." 

If it can be assumed that, earlier in their development, the 
older children in the sample were substantially similar to these 
seven- and eight-year-olds, then the differences in responses from 
one age level to the next can be interpreted as the resultants of 
developmental factors and social experiences. 

One marked change with increasing age is in the absolutist 
responses of “I like because I am." These responses decrease 
and all but disappear. Much greater variety of point of view 
and motivation appears. Older children, who have perhaps as 
strong an ingroup orientation as the seven-year-old quoted, (or an 
equally uncompromising outgroup orientation), have learned to 
support or rationalize their position in varied ways, depending 
partly upon the stimulus situation. Thus, a teen-ager who 
always chooses the Jewish alternative does so because “the 
Jewish language is nice,” “you know more Jewish people,” “it’s 
good to help our side,” “you should practice your religion," 
"if non-Jews are around there might be a fight.” He has main- 
tained the same position as the younger child but with ‘good’ 
reasons. The same process could be illustrated with an outgroup 
orientation. 

The following motives appear most commonly in the older 
children’s reactions: Feeling a duty or desire to learn about their 
culture or to practice its customs (“If you are Jewish you would 

to learn your history”) motivates many of the choices of 
Jewish content. Thirty to forty per cent of the responses of the 
ten- and eleven-year-old children and fifteen per cent to thirty 
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per cent of the responses of the two older groups include this 
motive in the questions concerning club content. 

Gaining a feeling of solidarity or belonging by being with 
ingroup members explains the preference of about twenty per cent 
of the older children for a Jewish center rather than a community 
center. In answers to all of the questions, the strivings for 
security and the feelings of anxiety become increasingly evident 
with age. Anxiety regarding the reactions of non-Jews is some- 
times expressed in a child’s statement that a Jewish name or 
badge is a handicap, or that the choice’. Jewish may be viewed 
as prejudice, or that non-Jews would feel out of place in a club 
with a Jewish name or Jewish content. Note the sudden and 
sharp rise in this response from the youngest age level. Only 
four per cent of the seven- and eight-year-olds indicate this 
anxiety. At the ten- and eleven-year level the percentage has 
risen to thirty-eight per cent; at the thirteen- and fourteen-year 
level to forty-three per cent and at the sixteen- and seventeen-year 
level to fifty-nine per cent. Several illustrations are given below: 

“(T chose Jewish) to show that I’m not afraid of any race 
prejudice, and perhaps to teach children of other races something 
about mine.” “Because if it has a Jewish name some other 
clubs may not want activities with us, but if it is not Jewish we 
can socialize better.” ‘Because of my religious persecution I 
wouldn’t dare speak on Jewish matters, then again it would 
probably start awful arguments." 

Just as there is increasing sensitivity with age, there is an 
inereasing desire for wider cultural content and associatiens. 
The following motivations are typical on questions of the com- 
munity center and the street, and the content of th= clubs: “They 
should have a play about Jews and then learn songs that are not 
Jewish." “(On a street of Jews and non-Jews) you could all 
have fun together.” 

The occurrence of these two kinds of responses within the same 
children expresses the conflict which confronts the minority child, 
conflict which is often complicated by other factors as well. 

By evaluating the ‘sum’ of the responses of each child, it 
appears that in a number of the children explicit ideologies 
regarding intergroup relationships have developed. With few 
exceptions this ideal is one of ‘tolerance,’ of harboring no preju- 
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dices. The following statements are representative: “I like all 
and hold no distinction between one race and another.” ‘I have 
no race discrimination in my heart." “It’s better to get to 
know all kinds of people because you’re less likely to be preju- 
diced.” “If we only picked Jewish this wouldn't be a very good 
world and surely not a democratic world.” 

The less conciliatory point of view appears only in a few cases; 
thus: «I'd meet Jewish boys, not that I despise Christians, just 
that I prefer Jews.” 

Tt was pointed out earlier that the several situations of choice 
on the questionnaire were evaluated more individually by the 
older than by the younger children. For the youngest children 
it appeared to be a matter of choosing Jewish or not Jewish, 
with the characteristics of the specific situations being of little 
importance. For the older subjects the nature of the situation 
more often entered into the choice: There are ‘appropriate’ 
situations in which a Jewish child should (or would) select Jewish 
cultural content and Jewish associations, (‘If there is all Jewish 
kids there is no sense in having a not Jewish badge”); however, 
there are other circumstances in which an ingroup distinction is 
irrelevant (“Because we don’t study Jewish in school,” “When 
it comes to that (choice of a street) I’d rather have religion out 
of it?) It is at the point of such differentiations that one is 
able to begin to discern basic differences in the social orientations 
Which these children are developing as consequences of minority 
membership. The majority of the children are neither wholly 
ethnocentric nor wholly rejecting of their ingroup. There are a 
small number of the older children, however, for whom each of 
the situations constitutes a stimulus for having, or for seeking, & 
reason which justifies either a rigid rejection of all that is ingroup 
ora rigid adherence to all ingroup choices. This study does not 
reveal the kinds of conditions which give rise to these extreme 
reactions. Nor is it possible to mark their beginning in terms 
of age. Perhaps some of the children, now sixteen or seventeen, 
have persisted in the kind of reactions characteristic of the 
Seven-year-old; perhaps others have arrived at their extreme 
Position from less extreme precedents, through the effects of 
certain environmental or personality factors. This problem 
Tequires further research. 
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In emphasizing the kinds of philosophies present, one may be 
misled into thinking that each of the children has worked out a 
consistent point of view which gives him ‘the answers’ in any 
situation of decision. Such is not the case. The child's uncer- 
tainties and the conflict mentioned earlier must be examined 
more closely. The conflicts which these children show are not 
simply between desires for free social interaction and fear of 
rejection. The conflicts broaden to include over-anxiety about 
being considered ethnocentric for showing any interest in their 
own group. Some children have turned completely away from 
any ingroup loyalities, describing all that is not Jewish as 
‘better,’ ‘more interesting,’ and the like. A conflict which 
appears particularly among the sixteen- and seventeen-year-olds 
(on one or more questions in twenty-one per cent of the group) 
is implied in the notion that being Jewish precludes being an 
American: “People who didn't know the club would think that 
we are self-conscious of being Jews and not Americans,” "An 
American name would be preferred,” “I am living in America 
and my country must come first.” To add to the dimensions of 
conflict in the two older age groups, stereotypes about Jews 
appear for the first time: “Because sometimes Jewish people arè 
awfully noisy and anyway it’s better to get along together than 
to stick to your own little group," '*Non-Jewish peoples’ streets 
look cleaner,” “I trust more Jewish people than Christian,” 
"Jews do gossip a lot," “I get along with both just as well and 
while a Jewish neighborhood is noisy and alive a non-Jewish 
neighborhood is quiet and restful.” More stereotypes have bee? 
expressed by the older children in the projective situations of the 
questionnaire than appeared in their more self-conscious responses 
to the picture test. This difference in itself perhaps reflects 
ambivalences of believing and not believing the stereotypes. 

The sixteen- and seventeen-year-olds, it will be recalled, 
reacted differently from the younger groups in responses 0? 
charity. The seventy per cent who choose to give their charity 
to Jews do so with their primary reasons being: “I would help 
my own first,” and “Jewish people in Europe are especially !' 
need. It is our duty to help them.” In these responses one ca? 
discern the factors (discussed earlier) of awareness of needs © 
Jewish refugees and of defensiveness against a hostile non-Jewish 
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world. In light of the other responses by the older children— 
responses filled with conflict—this act of defense is readily 
understood. 


DISCUSSION OF FINDINGS 


This documentation of Jewish children’s reactions to group 
membership furnishes some indication of the kinds of effects 
which minority membership has on children. From the question- 
naire responses one glimpses some of the significant perceptions 
and motivations of these children in their attempts to adjust to 
the ingroup and to the demands of society. 

It is quite probable that some of the developmental changes 
observed reflect increased social maturity and are not peculiar 
to the minority situation, particularly such changes as the 
following: Undifferentiated perceptions and lack of relativity of 
judgments to meet changing requirements of different social 
situations characterize the responses of the youngest children, 
but give way to increasingly differentiated perceptions, more 
varied goals and greater relativity of judgments in the older 
children, This finding is consistent with developmental data on 
problem-solving and concept formation. The trend away from 
choosing exclusively within the cultural group of the family is 
probably also ‘normal’ growing up. To what extent this process 
is to be expected in children belonging to any group, and at what 
point it represents anxiety and rejection of the ingroup because 
of Social pressures, are crucial questions in diagnosing the effects 
9f minority membership upon children. 

The questionnaire responses leave no doubt but that early in 
childhood (appearing among the seven- and eight-year-olds in 
this study, but assuming more marked proportions by ten years) 
minority status begins to be felt. Increasingly with age the 
children begin to see their relations to their ingroup and to 
non-Jews in both ideological and ‘practical’ terms. At the same 
time that their contact with non-Jews becomes more extensive 
and their absorption in the prevailing majority culture more 
Pronounced, being a member of a minority group becomes increas- 

"y a source of distress. The social restraints on normal 
Strivings toward integration into the general culture of the school 
and community result in the well-known consequences of frustra- 

Judging from the children’s responses, fear and uncertainty 
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with resulting anxiety in social relations are most frequent 
outcomes. The choice of defenses, as it were, has not yet been 
made by many children. A few of the teen-age children have 
turned to the protective philosophy of *my own group is best 
and first, and in it I seek all my satisfactions.’ A few have 
taken the opposite course, “my own group is inferior; to choose 
it or to recognize worth in it is contrary to democracy.” 

Some of the children have consciously thought-out ideologies 
with respect to group relations, in most instances supporting 
democratic acceptance of differences and rejecting prejudice. It 
would be interesting to compare minority children with non- 
minority children in this respect. Is there greater social con- 
sciousness, greater striving for democratic group relations on the 
part of the minority children? May one not expect to find, also, 
within the minority, retaliatory reactions in which there is over- 
valuation of ingroup loyalties and depreciation of outgroups and 
exaggerated lines of distinction between groups? It is well 
known that these reactions, as well as feelings of deep social 
consciousness, develop in some adult minority members. That 
this reaction occurs infrequently among the children studied may 
be due to the particular sampling or to the fact that the retalia- 
tory reaction may develop more often later, after the individual's 
struggle for acceptance has met many defeats and when his 
central goals are perceived as inaccessible because of social dis- 
criminations against his group. Perhaps not many of the chil- 
dren have reached this stage. 

The responses to the open-ended ‘why’ questions revealed 
many of the tensions which the minority situation holds for these 
children. Their responses to the character judgments of the 
picture test and their replies to sociometric choices, which appear 
so ‘well adjusted,’ so free of tension, are very significant data to 
be compared with their responses to ‘why.’ They are significant 
for several reasons: (a) because they show the children’s public 
reactions on matters of group-relations, their official, or perhaps 
ideal, ideology; and (b) because such reactions are often made 
the basis for diagnosing the situations of school and community 
life in which varied ethnic groups are involved; where it is con- 
cluded that “all is well,” “we have no problems of prejudice here; 
we all get along together.” The error is obvious. 


'in our culture. Thereupon, its problems and 
‘studied in research and practice, with resulting 
ostanding and treatment. Is there not equal cause 
al out the social-psychological position of ‘storm and 
dren of minority groups in America? 

arative research is needed on other minorities in our — 
urgently indicated is research on methods of 
ese social mores which are contrary to democratic 

id which preclude equality of opportunities for social 
t of ll children. i 


A STUDY OF SOCIAL SENSITIVITY (SYMPATHY) 
AMONG ADOLESCENTS 


WALTER LOBAN 


School of Education 
University of California 


The initial problem of this research was to explore techniques 
designed to discriminate between adolescents who are highly 
sensitive to the feelings of other people and those adolescents 
whose sensitivity to the feelings of others is demonstrably low. 
Then, having located two such groups, the next step was to study 
these two unlike groups with reference to attitudes, needs, 
behaviors, or idiosyncrasies which might help to explain their 
differences in social sensitivity. ` 

Arrangements for this research were concluded with seven 
public schools, a private school, and a reform school. These 
schools were chosen with the purpose of obtaining a sample repre- 
senting the broader universe of American adolescents with refer- 
ence to sex; rural-urban distribution; socio-economic condition; 
race; as many of the representative religious faiths of America a8 
possible; and a majority fairly characteristic of the so-called 
average American boy and girl, all in reasonably typical propor- 
tions. The sampling consisted of two hundred thirty boys and 
two hundred girls of whom eighty-eight per cent were Caucasian; 
eleven per cent, Negro; and one per cent, Oriental. The rural- 
urban and socio-economic distribution is given in Table I where 
students are arranged in seven socio-economic levels according to 
their parents’ or guardians’ occupations as rated by the Minne- 
sota Occupational Scale (/). Comparisons are also given with 
two earlier studies. 

The nine schools coóperating in this study met these conditions 
remarkably well. All together, four hundred thirty adolescents 
ranging from Grade Hight through Grade Twelve participated 
in the study, three hundred seventy-six of them representing 
public school students and fifty-four of them representing private 
and reform schools. 

Two measures constituted the basis on which the subject's 
social sensitivity was determined. The first of these, a socio- 
metric instrument, contained descriptions of behavior low or hi 
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Tasun L—MiNNESOTA OCCUPATIONAL SCALE: PER CENT 
or ADOLESCENTS IN SEVEN Socio-Economic LEVELS 
(Comparep wirH Two EARLIER STUDIES) 


1947-8 96 192095 
This 1940% Goodenough 
Socio-economic Study Hansen (2) and 
level Anderson (3) 
I) Professional 3 3 3 
II) Semi-professional 
and retail business 9 7 5 
III) Clerical, skilled 
trades and retail 
business 17 14 14 
IV) Farmers 13 15 19 
V) Semi-skilled occupa- 
tions, etc. 36 24 27 
VI) Slightly-skilled 
trades, ete. 18 15 13 
VII) Day-laborers 2x 22 19 


* Although 1947-8 was a fairly prosperous economic period, it is reason- 
ably certain that this per cent should be higher; there is evidence that some 
nod in this category enhanced their parents’ jobs, placing the jobs in V 
and VI. 


in sensitivity. For example, one item read: “X is a person who 
is unusually sympathetic and sensitive to how other people feel. 
X would never knowingly hurt the feelings of another person. 
Who is X in your class?” The subjects filled in the names of 
classmates ‘who exemplified the behavior of each item. Some 
items were dummy items which concealed the purpose of the 
instrument. The instrument was titled Is It Anybody You 
Know? 

I slt Anybody You Know? was scored by tabulating the number 
of times each student received mention for (1) items which 
described sensitive, sympathetic personalities and (2) items 
Which described insensitive, inconsiderate personalities. Sensi- 
tive items became plus scores; insensitive items were given minus 
_ Signs. Subjects whose neutral personalities gave them little or 
———. 


1 Copii PN 5 
Copies of this instrument are available from the writer. 
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no mention gravitated toward zero. Since class populations 
differed, all scores were divided by class size in order to make 
them comparable. On this distribution the subjects varied from 
a —73 toa +94. 

A second measure was a simple rating scale on which their 
teachers arranged the subjects on seven steps of social sensitivity 
ranging from ‘exceptionally sympathetic and considerate’ to 
‘ruthless, cruel, brutal! This rating by teachers took place at 
the close of the school year during which the teachers, aware of 
the purpose of this research, had learned with a sharper attention 
than usual to observe the social behavior of their pupils for 
manifestations of sensitivity. Many of these teachers, also, were 
the advisors, homeroom directors, or counselors of the subjects. 

As a result of these two measures, scores were available which 
recorded (1) the judgments of pupils concerning each other's 
sympathetic behavior and (2) the judgments of teachers on the 
same matter. Both judgments were valuable. The pupils knew 
each other better and saw more of one another’s behavior outside 
of class and school. On the other hand, the teachers had the 
advantage of maturity and experience. Furthermore, the teach- 
ers had been alert to the whole problem of sympathetic behavior 
ever since they had begun to work on this investigation at the 
opening of the school year. 

The judgments of pupils and teachers were given equal weight. 
A composite distribution of teachers’ and pupils’ judgments was 
made for the total number of cases; from this sixty cases Were 
selected at each extreme in social sensitivity.! The difference 
between the two groups on the combined pupil-teacher measures 
was statistically significant at the one per cent level. 

A third measure, the Hawthorne Growp Test of Cruelty-Com- 
passion (4), was a standardized test used as a check on the other 
two instruments. Two forms of this test were used. The form 
for boys was identical with Hawthorne’s standardized test. For 
girls this form had to be adjusted in order to exclude choices that 
were solely masculine in nature. The same number and the same 
kind of items appear on both forms. When the t-test is applied 
to the difference in means between the most sensitive boys 8” 


* The distribution was approximately normal, with sixty-eight per cent 
falling within one standard deviation on either side of the mean. 
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the least sensitive boys, as measured by the combined pupil- 
teacher rating, the difference proves significant at the one per cent 
level of confidence. The same test for significance also achieved 
the one per cent level for the difference between sensitive and low 
sensitive girls. 

Throughout the remainder of this investigation the two groups 
representing the extremes of social sensitivity among the subjects 
were studied separately from the large middle group of adoles- 
cents. However, all subjects were further studied by a long 
series of measures falling mainly into two categories: 

1) Measures designed to learn as much as possible about the 
subjects’ responses to ten selections of literature in which the 
authors’ intention is clearly to evoke sympathy.’ These 
‘measures,’ constructed for this research, were: content analysis 
of free responses, questionnaires, and social-distance scales 
applied to the main characters in the stories. 

2) Measures designed to learn as much as possible about the 
subjects themselves—their intelligence, emotional needs, socio- 
economic status, religious faith, church attendance, acceptance 
or rejection by other adolescents, home conditions, reading 
ability, health, mental stability, values and ideals, race, sex, and 
so forth. For as many of these measures as possible, a mathe- 
matical score was obtained for each individual. 

Sociograms were used to determine the subjects’ acceptance 
and rejection by their peer group (5). For socio-economic status, 
the Goodenough-Anderson Minnesota Occupational Scale (6) was 
applied to the jobs of the subjects’ parents. Hight emotional 
needs were investigated by a form of the Self-Portrait developed 
by Louis Raths (10). Intelligence was measured by the Otis 
Quick-Scoring Mental Ability Tests (9), and reading by Traaler 
Reading Test (11). Questionnaires dealt with such factors as 

lurch attendance, family size, race, ideals, values, choices of 


, and the three wishes a subject would choose, One hun- 
-_ 


The teachers read aloud to their classes the following ten stories: 


Wa Mother in Mannville by Marjorie Kinnan Rawlings; (2) Yours Lovingly 


by Eugenie Courtright; (3) A Start in Life by Ruth Suckow; (4) The Kiskis 

May Vontver; (5) The Beginning of Wisdom by Rachel Field; (6) Miss 

® M therine Mansfield; (7) The Horse by Marian Hurd McNeely; 

Tha? New Kid by Murray Heyert; (9) Prelude by Albert Halper; (10) 
3 What Happened to Me by Michael Fessier. 
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dred and sixty-two subjects, including twelve subjects chosen for 
special case studies, took the Minnesota Multiphasic Personality 
Inventory (7). A fictitious list of book titles as well as several 
tests of choices concluded the testing program by probing still 
further at the preferences of high sensitive and low sensitive 
persons. 

Many precautions were taken to prevent unwarranted errors. 
Specialists and experts were consulted on such matters as meas- 
urement, sociometries, and inter-group relations. Preliminary 
tryouts of all the measures were carried out with adolescents in 
the Minneapolis Public Schools, and numerous revisions were 
made on the basis of those trials. Teachers in the experiment 
were visited and briefed in advance, and students were repeatedly 
assured that their responses would in no way affect their status 
in school. Particular care was taken to treat all the adolescent 
subjects with the same deference and respect that any cultured 
adult shows toward another adult. 

To test the significance of the difference between the various 
means of the two groups of adolescents, the t-test was used. The 
number of results which proved to be significant at the one per 
cent level indicates that the two groups of adolescents were 
definitely different from each other. The most reasonable con- 
clusion is that the basis on which they were grouped—sensitivity 
to others—was a valid basis. 

In this study the matter of ‘spread’ or ‘variance’ became 
highly important because of the presence of both boys and girls 
in the two groups. As soon as the data were tabulated, i 
became obvious that more girls than boys appeared in the group 
of highly sensitive adolescents.‘ The opposite was true of the 
low sensitive group, where boys predominated.® Since these sex 
differences were significant at the one per cent level, it became 
necessary in all procedures to make certain whether or not boys 
and girls in the same classification could be treated as a single 
group. To pool boys and girls, it was necessary to show not only 
that they were drawn from larger groups whose means were the 
same but also that they came from equally variable populations 
in regard to the measure being investigated. 


^ There were thirty-six girls and twenty-four boys in the high-sensitive 
group. 
5 There were forty-four boys and sixteen girls in the low-sensitive group- 


— 
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For example, the girls in the low sensitive group spread over a 
wide range of social and economic prestige while the incon- 
siderate boys clustered closely around the mean. Because these 
differences in variability between the inconsiderate boys and 
girls were significant, it became impossible to compare these boys 
and girls as if they were a single group capable of being compared 
with the sensitive adolescents on this matter of socio-economic 
status. Instead, it was necessary to separate them on this 
matter of socio-economic status. Comparisons, of necessity, had 
to be made between inconsiderate girls and sensitive girls, 
between inconsiderate boys and considerate boys. Because the 
f-test showed a difference of variance in the one area of socio- 
economic status, it became necessary to test the variance on 
every measure to determine whether or not it was justifiable to 
pool boys and girls together. 

Furthermore, for any study of social sensitivity, an adequate 
comprehension of the meaning of measurement is important. 
True measurement requires units that are constant, interchange- 
able, and additive. However, in most psychological and edu- 
cational measurement, the zero point is not known. The most 
that can be said is that certain individuals vary in the same direc- 
tion (or in opposite directions) and that we do not claim anything 
more than a rank ordering of our cases. In the measures and 
Seales of this investigation, the scores have relative meaning only. 
They are useful scores in that they determine the individual’s 
relative status in the group with which he is compared, but they 
are never to be considered as absolute scores nor as comparable 
in the manner of scores in a physical scientist’s ideal of true 
measurement. 


RESULTS 


These measures made it possible to rank the adolescents along 
a continuum ranging from ruthless and inconsiderate behavior to 
sympathetic and thoughtful behavior of the highest order and to 

lect two extreme groups of adolescents who varied greatly on 
this continuum. Some of the differences between these two 
groups are presented in Tables II and III. 
- I) As assessed by the Raths’ Self-Portrait, an important emo- 
tional difference between very sensitive adolescents and low 
Sensitive adolescents proves to be their feeling of anxiety con- 


TABLE IL— DrrrERENCES AND SIGNIFICANCE OF DIFFERENCES BETWEEN GROUPS OF ADOLESCENTS 
VARYING IN SOCIAL SENSITIVITY AS MEASURED BY THE T-TEST 
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Num- S.E. Level of 
Variable Group ber x S.D. diff. t Significance 
. Hawthorne Group High sensitive girls 35 122.6571 8.94 =| 
Test for the Low sensitive girls 16 113.5000 12.71 2.8833 3.18 one per cent > 
Measure of High sensitive boys 24 — 98.6250 11.46 S 
Cruelty-Compassion Low sensitive boys 40 86.0500 11.22 2.96676 4.239 one per cent 
. The Need to be All high sensitive 60 —4.0333 3.90 . É 
Free from Anxiety All low sensitive 60 —0.9167 4.20 .7218  —4.318 one per cent 
. Intelligence All high sensitive 60 107.6833 10.28 S 
All low sensitive 58 103.9310 10.83 1.9608 1.914 not significant — tu 
. Socio-economic High sensitive boys 24 3.5833 1.29 E 
Status Low sensitive boys 42 4.5952 1.15 3133 3.230 one per cent q 
High sensitive girls 36 4.2500 1.40 ` 
Low sensitive girls 16 3.8123 2.00. .4941 .885 not significant 3 
. Peer Group AÀ high sensitive 60 14.3167 7.50 = 
Acceptance All low sensitive 60 —0.2167 11.42 1.8136 8.014 one per cent g 
. Reading Ability High sensitive boys 24 57.0000 31.66 : 
Low sensiuive boys 41 44.6341 30.24 8.0330 1.539 not significant E 
High sensitive girls 35 64.6000 29.95 - 8 
Low sensitive girls 16 — 66.3125 27.55 6.5820 .260 not significant 
All high sensitive 59 61.5085 30.89 
All low sensitive 57 50.7193 30.07 5.8036 1.859 not significant 
7. Ideal Self For this variable, the Behrens-Fisher d-test was used. 


For the results, see item 4 in the summary statements. 


EN GROUPS OF ADOLESCENTS VARYING IN SOCIAL 
JEN ITIVITY AS MEASURED BY THE CHI-SQUARE TEST 


n Num- Level of 
Group ber x? Significance 


High sensitive boys 24 

High sensitive girls 36 

. Low sensitive boys 44 

Low sensitive girls 16 13.57 one per cent 
All high sensitive 60 F 
of All low sensitive 60 20.7108 one per cent 


h All high sensitive 60 

en dance All low sensitive 59 2.341 not signifi- 
i cant 

All high sensitive 59 

All low sensitive 60 5.576 not signifi- 

cant 


ig their behavior. As a group, the sensitive adolescents are 
oncerned over their relations with other people, and they 
y more and longer over behavior which the least sensitive 
wickly forget. The high sensitive adolescent is 
more awa of his own limitations, inadequacies, and 
es in human relations. This difference was significant at 
cent level. 

conomic status proved to be an important factor in 
g the social séasitivity of adolescent boys but not that 
t girls. Low socio-economic status is less conducive 
€ behavior for adolescent boys than average or 
conomie conditions. It is probable that boys of low 
tus, more directly faced with the problem of eco- 
E in it more necessary than girls to suppress 
i oward sympathy and to adopt an attitude of ‘every 
This difference for boys was significant at the 


hi 


cent level. 
ger number of adolescent girls proved to be highly 
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sensitive as compared with adolescent boys. This difference was 
significant at the one per cent level. 

4) Asignificant difference between these adolescentsis the greater 
inclination on the part of the least sensitive to approve persons 
“who run their own lives, who are reckless, independent, restless, 
free and impatient of all control and law . . . who are ungovern- 
able, superior and powerful, free from the need of considering 
how others will react to what they do.” For boys this difference 
is significant at the one per cent level; for girls it is significant at 
the five per cent level. This difference was assessed by means of 
a list of choices called My Ideal Self. 

5) No significant difference in intelligence was found to exist 
between adolescents who were highly sensitive and those who 
were least sensitive. 

6) Church attendance and denomination have no relation to 
the social sensitivity of adolescents, but the case studies reveal 
that the quality and intensity of religious experience do have a 
relation (whether this is the cause of sensitivity or the result is 
not certain). 

7) The most sensitive adolescents are clearly more populrr 
with their peers than are the least sensitive adolescents. This 
difference in popularity is also statistically significant at the one 
per cent level. 

8) In every one of the literary measures used with all the 
adolescents, a persistent tendency to identify with literary 
characters most closely resembling one’s self consistently appears. 

9) No significant difference exists between tbe'iwo groups in 
regard to reading ability as measured by the 1™-zler Reading 
Tests. 

10) There is a persistent tendency foy the highly sensitive 
adolescents to show a greater interest in buuks and choices that 
deal with idealistic, esthetic, and sympathetic themes. The least 
sensitive adolescents lead in an interest in books and choices that 
emphasize cruelty. Both groups tend to be about equally inter- 
ested in material success and equally disinterested in a book that 
exalts prejudice and intolerance. Although the significance of 
these differences has not been demonstrated statistically, their 
consistent reappearance throughout several different tests is 
worthy of note. 


11) On free responses, written directly after listening to each 
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‘of ten stories intended to evoke sympathy, the highly sensitive 
and low sensitive groups varied in the number of concepts which 
competent judges had declared a sympathetic reader with insight 
would notice. This difference, with the higher scores going to 
the most sensitive group, was significant at the one per cent level. 

12) No differences in race developed in respect to social sensi- 
tivity in this study. 

13) There is a tendency on the Minnesota Multiphasic Per- 
sonality Inventory for highly sensitive adolescents to be more 
stable and to consider themselves in better health than the least 
sensitive adolescents. 

14) No significant difference between the two groups was 
found in respect to size of family or position of child in order 
of birth. 

15) On most of the measures in this study, girls vary more 
than boys. One possible explanation may be that the actual 
biological, constitutional basis on which personality is built in 
human beings may be no different in girls than in boys. How- 
eyer, exposed to greater social demands to become sympathetic, 
A group of girls may be less homogeneous than boys when both 
groups are selected according to the very factor which requires 
greater modifiability on the part of girls than of boys (8). 

‘This research it is hoped will have value in the development of 
a study of human relations and in the education of tolerant, 
sensitive citizens. Underlying the problems of inter-racial and 
intercultural strife with which the public schools deal, lies the 
basic problem of social insight and sympathetic awareness of the 
feelings and thoughts of other minds. A technique of measuring 
this quality of social sensitivity should make it possible to take 
the next important step. By measuring groups before and after 
Various kinds of sensitizing experiences, a more secure knowledge 
May be gained of what education is most effective in promoting 

Social sensitivity. 
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y is an attempt to define and interpret the developing 
ocial attraction existing between 184 elementary 
ils (nursery through grade six) and fifty-two student- 
l These students were fulfilling certain requirements for 
; certificate by practicing one college semester under 
on of a critic teacher. By using sociometrie tech- 
lar in design to those introduced by J. L. Moreno,? 
traction and repulsion are revealed in their initial 
velopment. An appraisal of the critic teachers’ 
the social acceptability of their student-teachers by 
rovides data which have many implications for 
ir evaluation and teacher training. 
specifically the purposes of the study are stated in the 
questions concerning each problem or relationship to be 
o children in the nursery, kindergarten and elementary 
groups evidence consistent patterns of choice and rejection 
-teachers who are acting in a supervisory capacity 
children? Do children show strong and consistent 
ion in choosing among the student-teachers? This 
onstrate that not ‘just any’ adult is to be given training 
ntary school teacher, that children do distinguish 


eport is a portion of the writer's doctoral dissertation, Social 
between Elementary School Children and Student Teachers. 
| Abstracts, Vol. 10, No. 4, Publication No. 2008, Ann Arbor: Uni- 
ficrofilms, 1950. Acknowledgment is made to Dr. Willard C. 
ersity of Michigan, who directed the original research and to the 
Research Council, Florida State University, whose grant has 
: e of the study possible. 

, Who Shall Survive? Washington, D. C.: Nervous and 
Publishing Company, 1943. 
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consistently between those whose presence and association is 
pleasant and desirable, even in nursery school groups. 

2) Do children tend to show greater differentiation between 
criteria of the sociometric test as they become better acquainted 
with student-teachers and learn the special skills and abilities of 
each, and do they tend to choose each individual for the situation 
in which he performs best? Do inter-criterial? correlation coef- 
ficients between ‘play’ and ‘work’ choices decrease with each 
additional month in the scores received on both choice and 
rejection? 

3) Is a student-teacher's adjustment in his group of co-workers 
related to his adjustment in the children's groups? Is acceptance 
or rejection by one group indicative of acceptance or rejection by 
the other? 

4) Due to different concepts of values and good human rela- 
tions between adults and children, are critic teachers able to 
perceive accurately the true nature of the student-teacher-pupil 
relations? Will their predictions or estimates of children’s 
choices and rejections for student-teachers be similar to the actual 
situation? Will their awareness or perception improve with 
additional time of acquaintance? 

Experimental situation —The subjects of the study were the 
pupils, student-teachers, and critic teachers (or classroom teach- 
ers) of the University Elementary School of the University of Michi- 
gan. Within this school various research projects were carried 
out from time to time by the research staff in child development. 

The school was comprised of nine grades or groups: Nursery I, 
Nursery II, Kindergarten, and Grades I through VI, each under 
the direction of a regular teacher who also served as critic teacher 
in the student-teacher training program. These groups range 
in numbers from thirteen to twenty-four and were generally 
equally divided according to sex. It will be noted that the 
school served two main purposes—that of a research unit and 8 
teacher training unit. 

The child population of the study appears to have been unusual 
with higher socio-economic background than found in most 
public schools and considerable superiority to the general popU- 


+The term, inter-criterial, is used here to represent the relationship 
between the two criteria, play and work. 
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lation in intelligence (Stanford-Binet IQs ranged from 79 to 196 
with few falling below 110). Similarly the student-teacher popu- 
lation (fifty-one females and one male) appeared to have been a 
select one in terms of socio-economic background, although back- 
ground data could not be accurately evaluated because of their 
sometimes ambiguous nature. Thirty-seven of this group were 


‘twenty-one years of age; the age range was nineteen to twenty- 


eight years. In no case had any student-teacher had previous 
teaching experience. 

Studeni-teaching assignment.—Room and grade assignments of 
student-teachers were generally based on preference expressed 
prior to the beginning of the school term. All assignments were 
made for an entire semester. With his critic teacher each 
student-teacher planned his work schedule in such a way that he 
would spend twelve and one-half hours in his assigned room each 
week. The number assigned to the several grades varied between 
four and seven. A considerable amount of overlapping of 
Schedules and regular weekly meetings with the critic teacher 
served to acquaint the student-teachers with each other in a few 
short weeks. Generally critic teachers attempted to rotate each 
student-teacher’s duties in order that each would be able to teach 
or work in every area of the school program. 

‘Classroom and critic teachers.—The classroom teachers, or 
Critic teachers, were teachers with several years of teaching 
experience. Five of this group had the master’s degree and 
others were doing work towards that degree. The ages of all 
tritie teachers were under thirty-five. The sixth-grade teacher 
was the only male. 

Materials and instruments used.—Using criteria possessing equal 
Meaning for children at all grade levels studied several types of 

ic tests were derived. These tests, similar in design to 

usual device as described by Northway,‘ Jennings, and 

enbrenner,* proposed to explore and measure lines or path- 
— 

‘Mary L, Northway, “A method for depicting social relationships by 

"Helen aisi Sociometry, x, 2(April, 1940), 144-50. 
ae aol Sloe Leadership and Isolation. New York: Longmans, 

"n pany, 1943. 

iid Bronfenbrenner, The Measurement of Sociometric Status, Structure, 
House, 1945 - Sociometry Monographs, No. 6. New York: Beacon 
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ways of attraction and repulsion in two channels: child-to- 
student-teacher and student-teacher-to-student-teacher. 

(1) Form A, administered to all children: 

“Tell me which of the student-teachers you would like best 
to have play with you any of the games that we play,” and 
“Tell me which of the student-teachers you would like best to 
show you how to do things and to help you when you are working, 
or making something, or studying—just any of the work that 
we do." 

The negative sociometric questions were similar to the positive 
ones above except the word ‘least’ was substituted in each case 
for ‘best.’ 

Some variations in instructions occurred in the upper ele- 
mentary groups where each child was asked to write his own 
response. Two spaces for names were left after each question. 

(2) Form B, administered to all student-teachers: 

To investigate student-teachers’ choices for each other they 
were given these instructions: "Please write the name of the 
student teacher in your room whom you would like best as & 
companion in your leisure-time activities. Perhaps there are 
more than one. Name those you really prefer," and “Write the 
name of the student-teacher in your room whom you would like 
best as a co-worker in presenting any unit or work activity to the 
class.” Spaces for two names were left under each question. 
In order to make the test as meaningful as it had been for the 
children, some changes from the children’s tests were made in 
wording. 

(3) Form C, administered to all critic teachers: 

Critie teachers were asked to rank student-teachers, on the 
basis of their knowledge or awareness of pupil-student-teacher 
relationships, as they thought the children's choices would 
cen ua Rankings on both criteria, ‘play’ and ‘work,’ were 
Test administration.—The larger task of testing was delegated 
to the regular classroom teachers. All tests administered to 
children from the nursery groups through grade three required 
individual testing; all other tests were administered on a grouP 
basis. Student-teachers completed their sociometric tests 8t 
their weekly meeting following most closely the date of adminis 
tration of the children’s tests. 
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between tests.—Because a major purpose of the 
catch the picture of developing relations within each 
‘nine groups and to indicate the presence of any charac- 
trends, the necessity of administering sociometric tests 
intervals becomes apparent. The logic of this procedure 
propriate time intervals have been discussed by 
0' and Jennings.* 
ime interval decided upon was four weeks. The period 
y was limited to the three months beginning with the 
hool in September, 1949, and extending to Decem- 
Short intervals appear satisfactory when the group 
s are not well acquainted at the initial test, making it 
t each individual make some new adjustment to 
te each of his new associates (Moreno’). 
test occurred during the fourth week of acquaintance. 
arrangement children and student-teachers had a short, 
to become acquainted and draw first impressions; the final 
how the durability of these early impressions. The tests 
labelled according to the date of administration as 
|, November 14, and December 12. 
identifying pictures.—To assist the children in making 
lhotograph of each student-teacher was made and the 
«(8 X 4 inches) were attached in a circular arrangement 
a cardboard (18 X 18 inches). Each child could then 
and choose the preferred person's picture. 


JH. UTILIZATION OF SOCIOMETRIC DATA 


n of data.—All sociometric data from each group on 
e tabulated according to the matrix design explained 


renner,» Northway and Potashin,™ and Jennings.!* 


i Jennings, "Bociometry in action,” Survey Midmonthly, LXXXIV, 
1948), 41-44. 


brenner, op. cit. 

n Northway and Reva Potashin, "Instructions for using the 
t," Personality and Sociometric Status. Sociometry Mono- 

11, New York: Beacon House, 1947, 67-71. 

i Sociometry in Group Relations. Washington, D. C.: 
cil on Education, 1948. 
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Combining scores from work and play choices——Due to the 
unwieldy nature of scores representing several segments of the 
classroom social climate and to the need for single measures to be 
used in comparing social status with various aspects of person- 
ality and performance, the combining of scores on different 
criteria with a single score obtaining which would represent a 
composite picture of social status seemed warranted. This pro- 
cedure has been followed by Bonney" and Northway and 
Potashin.4 

At the same time the correlations between scores on the various 
criteria are usually high and statistically significant, thus render- 
ing the use of composite scores a statistically sound procedure 
(Horst). 

Weighting of scores —Bronfenbrenner" allowed three choices 
on each criterion and dispensed entirely with any weighting 
system giving all choices equal weight as have others (Newstetter, 
Feldstein, and Newcomb!’). Other investigators have quite 
arbitrarily weighted scores in terms of priority of preference 
(Bonney,!5 Northway"). The evidence would indicate that a 
weighting technique provides no advantage over unweighted 
scores and that the latter technique would lend itself admirably 
to the present study. The raw score for each individual was the 
number of choices received. 


IM. STATISTICAL ANALYSIS OF SOCIOMETRIC DATA 


Constancy of choices for student-teachers.—Will certain adults 
quickly attract children and maintain this attraction (or choice 


; n Merl E. Bonney, “The constancy of sociometrie scores and their rela- 
tionship to teacher judgments of social success, and to personality self- 
ratings,” Sociometry, vi, 4(November, 1943), 410. 

‘Northway and Potashin, op. cit., p. 70. 

15 Paul Horst, The Prediction of Personal Adjustment. New York: Social 
Science Research Council, Bulletin 48, 1941. 

16 Bronfenbrenner, op. cit. 

17 W, I. Newstetter, N. J. Feldstein, and T. M. Newcomb, Group Adjust- 
ment: A Study in Experimental Sociology. Cleveland: School of Applied 
Social Sciences, Western Reserve University, 1938. 

18 Bonney, op. cit. 

? Mary L. Northway, “Outsiders, a study of the personality patterns of 


rm least acceptable to their age mates,” Sociometry, vir, 1 (February 
1944), 11. 
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while others are consistent in being ‘neglected’ or 
d' by the children in the choosing situation? Consider- 
ariability between groups and within groups was found 
earson r's ranging from —.801 (Nursery I, October- 
er choice status) to +.857 (Grade V, November-Decem- 
ice status). However, by combining r’s from all groups 
to z transformation recommended by Fisher?" for small 
‘it is found that the estimated total r’s thus obtained do 
statistical significance (Table 1). Levels of significance 
ad directly from Fisher's Table V-A.?! 

T 1,— ESTIMATED TOTAL CORRELATION COEFFICIENTS 
BETWEEN SrupENT-TEACHERS' Tora, CHorce SCORES 
_ (Pray AND WORK COMBINED) FROM CHILDREN 

À on TuREE TESTS 


Oct-Nov. Nov.-Dec. Oct.-Dec. 


- .509 594 .460 
- 34 34 34 
= <.01 <.01 <.01 


ming that the several samples comprising each of these 
ted r's are drawn from equally correlated populations, one 
conclude that a marked relationship exists in the status of 
t-teachers in children’s groups from time to time; the 
teacher who is accepted at one time would tend to be 
| at another time. 
wy of rejection for student-teachers.—" Do student- 
who are once rejected by children remain rejected?” 
r's (Table 2) were again calculated. Each r was 
to differ significantly from zero at the .01 level indicating a 
ble constancy in the children’s rejection of student- 
an even greater constancy than was demonstrated in 
-teachers’ choice status. Rejection by children on one 
highly indicative of rejection at another point in time. 
tation of play and work choices.—'" Is there a significant 
ship between ‘play’ and ‘work’ status?" Choice scores 


, Ine., 1949. 
H. Fisher, Statistical Methods for Research Workers, p. 202, 
burgh: Oliver and Boyd, 1941. 
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TABLE 2.—Estimatep TOTAL CORRELATION COEFFICIENTS 
BETWEEN StuDENT-THACHERS’ TorAL REJECTION SCORES 
(FROM CHILDREN) ON THE THREE TESTS 


n = 52 Oct.-Nov. Nov.-Dec. Oct.—Dec. 
Estimated “r” = .521 .716 .653 
df = 34 34 34 
p = <.01 «.01 «.01 


received from children on the two criteria were correlated yielding 
the data of Table 3 which represent the combined r's from the 
nine groups (combined by the r to z transformation). 


TABLE 3.—ESTIMATED TOTAL CORRELATION COEFFICIENTS 
BETWEEN STUDENT-TEACHERS’ ‘Pray’ AND 'Wonk' 
CHOICES (FROM CHILDREN) ON THE THREE TxsTS 


n = 52 October November December 
Estimated “r” = .211 .921 .485 
df - 34 34 34 
p = >.10 >.05 <.01 


The increasing values of r provide evidence that some influence 
similar to halo effect became more and more operative with each 
additional month of acquaintance. An r-value in December of 
.435, significant at the .01 level, indicates that children’s choice 
or acceptance of student-teachers on one criterion becomes indica- 
tive of choice on the other criterion when adequate time for 
erystallization of preferences is allowed. 

Differentiation of play and work rejection.—Values of estimated r 
were obtained between play and work rejection on each of the 
three tests (children’s rejections for student-teachers.) Table 4 


TABLE 4.—Hstimatep TOTAL CORRELATION COEFFICIENTS 
BETWEEN STUDENT TEACHERS’ ‘PLAY’ AND ‘Work’ 
REJECTION SCORES (FROM CHILDREN) 

ON THE THREE Tests 


n = 52 October November December 
Estimated “r” = .304 .655 .741 
df = 34 34 34 
p - 2.05 «.01 «.01 


Des 1 2 
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hat the relationship between the criteria of rejection is 
y ater than that between the criteria of choice. The values 
idly gain statistical significance and an r of .741 in 
er, significant at the .01 level, provides rather conclusive 
of a general factor running throughout the test. The 
ic conclusion suggested is that if the student-teacher is 
by children in one situation, he is likely to be rejected in 
situations. This tendency becomes more marked with 
dditional month as group structures become more set and 
mimity of opinion is reached on the matter of the most 


ithin a few brief weeks children appear to decide which 
den teachers are least preferred and tend to consistently 
em on all criteria. This tendency is even more pro- 
| than is the tendency for each student-teacher to main- 
ular choice status on the criteria employed over the three 
‘interval. Factors which contribute to rejection may be 
generalized in their effect on student-teacher-pupil relations 
L re stable and enduring than those factors contributing to 
dice expressions. 
ship between student-teachers’ choices received from 
hers and from children.—Whether student-teachers 
ate well-adjusted socially in their own groups, adjustment 
defined by high social status scores, are also well-adjusted 
children’s groups may be answered by determining the 
€ of the relationship existing between the choice and rejec- 
ores garnered in the two situations. While a more compre- 
analysis of each individual’s sphere of social contacts 
Perhaps lead to greater insight into this relationship, a 
stical analysis may serve to uncover certain group trends. 
ion coefficients between these two social status meas- 
en obtained for each of the nine groups of student- 
5j again r's are combined and estimated total r's obtained 
hmonth. An inspection of Table 5 leads to the conclusion 
: atus of the student-teachers in their own groups is 
any easily generalized manner to their status in 
Whether these findings are a function of 
ed or whether the trend would continue 
Ber samples become the center of investigation leaves 
conjecture. 
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TABLE 5.—Estmatep Tora CORRELATION COEFFICIENTS 
BETWEEN STUDENT-TEACHERS’ CHOICE SconES RECEIVED 
FROM CHILDREN AND THOSE RECEIVED FROM THE 
OTHER STUDENT-TEACHERS IN THE GROUP 


n = 52 October November December 
Estimated “r” = .279 237 — .316 
df = 34 34 34 
p - 2.05 2.10 2.05 


Relationship between student-teachers' rejeclions received from 
student-teachers and from children.—A comparison of negative 
sociometric data (rejections) in a similar fashion to the preceeding 
choice comparison yields the data of Table 6; positive values of 


TABLE 6.—EstimaTep TOTAL CORRELATION COEFFICIENTS 
BETWEEN STUDENT-TEACHERS’ REJECTION SCORES 
RECEIVED FROM CHILDREN AND FROM 


SmTUDENT-TEACHERS 
n = 52 October November December 
Estimated “r” = .211 .302 .857 
df = 34 34 34 
p - >.10 >.05 <.05 


estimated total r are evidenced each month. Only a moderate 
relationship between the extent of rejection in children’s groups 
and rejection in student-teachers’ groups is revealed. However, 
in these low positive values a trend is suggested toward a greater 
relationship with each additional month; by December the r-value 
of .357 has reached the .05 level of significance. 

It may be concluded that within the limits of the present study 
little uniform relationship exists between the way a student- 
teacher is accepted by his adult associates and the way children 
accept him. However, it would appear that a more direct and 
positive relationship develops between these two measures over 
a period of time; the data suggest that a greater time limit than 
three months is required to test this hypothesis. Further, it 
might be surmised that the children’s system of evaluation of 
adult associates is vastly different from the adult’s system of 
evaluation of adults. Social acceptance by adult associates offers 
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rance that children will entertain similar feelings. These 
would prompt a constant alertness on the part of the 
m in a supervisory and administrative capacity in order to 
ee teachers as children view them. 
| Critic teachers’ awareness of ‘most chosen’ and ‘least chosen’ 
dent-teachers (chosen by children).—For the forward-looking 
teacher who would improve the interpersonal relations 
_student-teachers and pupils, a knowledge of those rela- 
onships becomes imperative. As one aspect of the analysis of 
pupil-student-teacher relations in the classroom, critic teachers 
we a sked in advance of each sociometric testing period to rank 
1 tudent-teachers on the two criteria (‘play’ and ‘work’) as they 
‘thought the children’s choices would rank them. 
e a knowledge of social status of group members might be 
t benefit to one attempting to improve human relations in 
classroom, some evidence exists which would indicate that a 
accurate awareness by the individual member is not to be 
eted. It has been pointed out by Moreno” that the indi- 
member is only partially aware of his position. New- 
e ter, Feldstein, and Newcomb?’ have reported a mean correla- 
fücient (r) of .756 + .20 between camp counselor esti- 
of a child's acceptance and the obtained index of group 


Suquier and Gilchrist?‘ have suggested that some of the 
ties of leadership in children's groups—dominance, aggres- 
boldness, impulsiveness, excitability, and alertness—fre- 
tly Serve to hinder the adult’s recognition of the group 
rol Sting in these individuals. Because the basis for judg- 
of choice is different for children and adults, critic teachers 
erience some difficulty in making accurate estimates of 
udent-teacher’s acceptance by children. 
1s unlikely that critic teachers can estimate with much 
hildren’s choices for the ‘average group’ in acceptance, 
j ess of extreme cases (those who are ‘most chosen’ and 
2056 who are ‘least chosen’ by the children) does lie within the 
um of reasonable expectation. Detection of the extreme cases 


0, 0p. cit., p. 339. : 
tter, Feldstein, and Newcomb, op. cit. 

Fauquier and John Gilchrist, “Some aspects of leadership in 
on," Child Development, xxx, 1(March, 1942), 55-64. 
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on the lower end of the distribution of children’s choices is 
particularly important. 

In appraising teachers’ judgments, it was required that each 
judgment meet with an arbitrarily designed criterion of correct- 
ness. The criterion of correctness was that the student-teacher 
who actually obtained the most choices on each criterion (‘play’ 
and ‘work’) would be ranked in either first or second place in the 
group while the student-teacher who received the least number of 
choices would be ranked either lowest or in next to the lowest 
position in the group. 

The values in Table 7 show a picture of decreasing awareness; 
the high values of sixty-seven per cent in October for both 
extreme groups indicate that the critic teachers were rather quick 


TABLE 7.—Ppr Cent or Correct ESTIMATES BY Critic 
TzAcHERS or ‘Least CHOSEN! AND ‘Most CHOSEN’ 
STUDENT-TEACHERS 


October November December 


Highest | Lowest | Highest | Lowest Highest | Lowest 


67 67 61 61 50 33 


to observe and understand the children’s reactions to their 
several student-teachers. The steadily decreasing values from 
month to month indicate that the complexity of the pupil- 
student-teacher ties defied comprehension by the critic teachers. 
Moreno explains that “the intricacies of the children’s own 
associations prevent the teacher from having a true insight," and 
adds that “this appears as one of the great handicaps in the 
development of teacher-child relationships.”?* 

It may be concluded that the critic teachers were initially able 
to pick-out with considerable accuracy the ‘most chosen’ and the 
east chosen’ student-teachers in their groups and that the 
accuracy with which this process was carried out decreases with 
additional increments of time. 


25 Moreno, op. cit., p. 54. 
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V. SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 


estigation is reported of the nature of social attraction 
pulsion directed from 184 elementary school children to 
o student-teachers and of patterns of social attraction and 
| between. the student-teachers by sociometrie tests 
istered to the children and the student-teachers at monthly 
in tervals, October to December, 1949. The children and stu- 

de ecorded their choices and rejections for associates for 
d ‘work.’ Relationships’ between aspects of social 
us were determined; critic teachers’ awareness of student- 
chers’ acceptance by children was revealed. The findings 


_ 1) Over a period of three months student-teachers’ acceptance 
children remained remarkably constant. Acceptance at one 

dicative of later acceptance; rejection on one occasion 

be even more indicative of rejection on later occasions. 

, Shifts in status occur in sufficient frequency and amount 

des to warrant efforts for improvement. 

creasingly high relationships in student-teachers’ choice 

on scores for play and work (inter-criterial) from 

Successive months suggest either a greater breadth of | 
nce or an influence in the choice process similar to halo 


le acceptance of student-teachers in their own groups 
dent-teachers) showed no significant relationship to their 
in the children’s groups. However, the data suggest 
g positive relationship from month to month. 
teachers initially displayed considerable awareness 
the status of the ‘highest chosen’ and the ‘least 
pons udent-teachers. Judgments appeared to grow less 
urate with each passing month. 

rocedures employed are recommended as diagnostic tech- 
or use in exploring student-teachers’ relationships with 
he notable inadequacies of rating scales and adminis- 
on as to the success of teachers in their relationships 
. prompt the investigator to turn to the children for 
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Epwarp A. STRECKER, FRANKLIN C. Epauen, Jack R. EwALT 
AND Leo Kanner. Practical Clinical Psychiatry. New 
York: The Blakiston Company, 1950, pp. 506. 


For some time to come it is the general medical practitioner who 
will treat the vast majority of psychiatric patients, particularly 
those who are suffering from psychoneurotie and psychosomatic 
disorders. With this fact in mind, the present or seventh edition 
of a popular textbook in psychiatry since 1925 is written to 
satisfy the needs of medical students and doctors in general 
practice. The content is presented in fifteen chapters in the 
usualtextbook fashion. Most of the chapters are devoted to the 
consideration of special psychoses or neuroses. These include 
“Organic Reaction Types,” “Toxic Psychosis,” “ Affective 
Reaction Types,” “Schizophrenic Reaction Types," “‘Constitu- 
tional Psychopathic Inferior,” ‘Reactions of Developmental and 
Constitutional Defects,” “Paranoid Reaction Types and Para- 
noia," “Traumatic Reactions,” and * Psychoneuroses." 

The first chapter is on “Personality Development and Func- 
tion" and here we get an early expressed appreciation of Adolf 
Meyer's orientation. To Dr. Meyer this volume is dedicated; 
however, the chapter does contain an expressed appreciation of 
the fact that a large segment of psychiatric thinking of today is 
derived from psychoanalysis. In this chapter particularly, and 
here and there in other chapters dealing with matters other 
than interpretive material, there is a tendency to use short quota- 
tions which seem, at times, to be in contrast with more rigorous 
thinking. Hence, we find a quotation in this chapter, for exam- 
ple, from Lin Yutang which reads as follows: “Our mind was 
originally an organ for sensing danger and preserving life. That 
this mind eventually came to appreciate logic and correct mathe- 
matical equation I consider a mere accident. Certainly it was 
not created for that purpose. It was created for sniffing food, 
and if after sniffing food it can also sniff an abstract mathematical 
formula, that’s all to the good.” The section on psychopathology 
is nearly entirely limited to a brief description of Freudian mental 
mechanisms. The treatment of “Methods of Psychiatric 
Examination” is quite detailed but without enough explanation 
and illustration of use of the detail. The chapter on “Support 
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therapy,” which particularly features four ‘helps,’ does 
ntain much that can be useful. “Support Psychotherapy” is 
tinguished from psychoanalysis by the authors and is referred 
‘target therapy’ since its main purpose is to unearth as 
completely as possible the hidden psychopathology. The 
nplication is that 'support psychotherapy’ can be relevant, 
seful, quite thorough at times. Skillfully used, they say, it 
most always traces the main outlines of underlying mental 
flict and sometimes it penetrates quite deeply. One piece of 
ce in this connection is relevant ; namely, that the psycho- 
erapists’ maturity should incline him to freely utilize even 
measures which he somewhat dislikes if they are needed to help his 
_ Patients. Non-directive counselling is described as too rigid 
_ for everyday use at times. ‘I’ of one author appears at times 
_ to get mixed with the ‘we’ of all collaborators. For example, “I 
e come to believe that the development of what might be 
alled a normal amount of anxiety is a basic need of childhood"; 
‘Finally, I do believe that something that might be called 
itual outlook, perhaps with some religious values and convic- 
is, is an important constituent basic need." Which ‘I’ of the 
authors this is, it doesn’t say; the chapter as a whole is written in 
We’ terms. Group therapy is given lip service to or is praised 
‘ough only a short paragraph is devoted to this form of 
erapy in “Support Psychotherapy." 
he last chapter on the psychopathology of childhood is written 
Dr. Leo Kanner and is à compact and good chapter for the 
bose. All in all, this seventh edition of a popular textbook is 
y to be as well received as have been its predecessors and 
rvedly so in spite of the fact that one could criticize it for 
t containing more psychodynamic content or emphasis. 
1 though the book is written with the medical practitioners 
d, this is intended as a first textbook and should be evalu- 
as Such. As such it is, as its preceding editions, a good, 
iantial text. H. MELTZER 
ychological Service Center 
st, Louis, Missouri 
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Horace B. Encuss. Child Psychology, New York, Henry Holt 
and Company, 1951, pp. 561. 


Many psychological text books are little more than summaries 
of one experiment after another. These may be pieced together, 
more or less successfully, by some sort of logical framework, but 
the reader comes away with the feeling of having spent his time 
poring over psychological abstracts. 

English’s Child Psychology belongs in a different category. 
He states frankly that he has a deep concern for children, and 
believes that we are daily discovering through science ways of 
promoting their welfare. His book was admittedly written for 
the purpose of getting those ways adopted as widely as possible. 
In accordance with this aim, English has taken the pains to 
develop an easy informal style, and has produced a book which is 
preéminently readable. 

The book is addressed, not to the research worker, but to the 
young prospective teacher, who may possess only a limited 
background in psychology. Tt should prove usable as a text in 
elementary child psychology. 

The entire book is centered around the project of making à 
case study of a child. Not content with merely furnishing the 
outline for such a project, English gives detailed instructions 
about how to make contacts, what to say to parents, how to 
interview the child, how to observe him in school, how to arrange 
to take him to a movie, how to make records (carefully dis- 
tinguishing fact from interpretation), and how to prepare the final 
report. A very complete case study is included in the book to 
serve as a sample. 

Although the beginning student may see only the practical side 
of the book, anyone familiar with research in the field will becom? 
progressively aware that the various opinions are consistent wil 
experimental conclusions. In other words, English has give? 
his readers the results of a lifetime of study without inflicting 
upon beginning students a tedious and (for them) unnecessary 
mass of detail. Mervin G. Rice 

New Mexico Highlands University 
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FFECTS OF DIRECTIONS REGARDING 
UESSING ON ITEM STATISTICS OF A 


FRANCES SWINEFORD and PETER M. MILLER 


Educational Testing Service 
Princeton, N. J. T 


e may omit the item or he may make a wild guess. 
no such thing for him as a ‘shrewd guess’ when the item is 
lely divoreed from his previous experience. If only an 
asional examinee finds an occasional item of this nature, 
e does can seriously affect either his score or the descrip- 
Statistics of the test or items. If, on the other hand, a test 
e contain a substantial number of items totally unfamiliar 
tge proportion of the examinees, there might be a noticeable 
on test scores, test statistics, and item statistics. One of the 
this study is to investigate such a situation. 

further purpose of this study to investigate the amount of 
that is likely to occur under different instructions to the 
lee, to find what relationship may exist between amount of 
ind performance in the area covered by the test, and to 
ne the effects of guessing on various statistics. 

ler to accomplish these purposes, a 100-item vocabulary 
as constructed, containing eighty regular items of appro- 
? difficulty for the group to be tested, ten extremely diffi- . 
and ten nonsense items. The extremely difficult 
Ontained stem words which appear in Webster’s New 
Dictionary but which were unfamiliar to the writers and 
colleagues to whom the list of words was submitted; it is 
that any of these words would be familiar to the average 
"Braduate. The nonsense items, which were ‘scored’ 
Pbitrary, randomly devised key, contained stem ‘words’ 
129 
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which are not words at all. The items were not arranged in order 
of difficulty. The twenty special items were distributed at 
random throughout the test. They are listed below: 


Special Items 
Difficult items: 


11. MURICATE: I-prickly 2-elosed 3-purple 4-emblazoned 
5-enfeebled 

20. NUBILE: I-marriageable 2-black 3-oily 4-predatory 
5-removable 

30. CONDIGN: L-elevated 2-deserved 3-taciturn 4-fabricate 
5-supplicate 

34. HIRCINE: l-epicene 2-placid 3-multifarious 4-goatlike 
5-enslaved 

53. LANNER: l-rope 2specialty 3-wrench 4-faleon 5-schooner 

57. DECORTICATE: -husk 2testify 3-swear 4-cleanse 
5-affirm 

59. GESTION: L-animadyersion 2-hint 3-altercation 4-humor 
5-conduct 

76. SAPID: l-ailing 2-innocuous 3-palatable 4-uninformed 

. 5-aged 

78. JINK: 1-coin 2-dodge 3-erack 4-dance 5-jot 

84. FAINAIGUE:i-rumpus 2-mausoleum 3-cheat 4-invalidate 
5-conspiracy 

Nonsense items: 


17. QUINTULENT: 1-feverish 2-faltering 3-acrid 4-prurient 
5-decaying 

27. TAMORIN: l-shrew 2-drum 3-woodpecker 4-urn 5-associate 

38. ARDICIAN:i-handyman @-suitor 3-barber 4-geologist 
5-undertaker 

44, PALIENT: f-dim 2-important 3-sharp 4-twinkling 5-friendly 

50. VENTRESCULATION: l-wound 2eloquence $-latticework 
4-window 5-profanity 

60. HILN: i-cupboard 2-handle $-meadow 4-outhouse 65-relation 

65. RHUSTATE: 1-inflamed 2-stopped up 3-frustrated 4-reddish 
5-ill-bred 

69. BRUNNAGE: 1-fog 2-anger 3-rigging 4-darkness 5-effrontery 

72. SUSCERN: l-see 2-dissociate $-suspect 4-worry 5-repudiate 

88. WALDER: 1-meander 2lancer 3-renege 4-mason 5-mend 


Norn: The most popular responses to the nonsense items are as follows: 
17(2); 27(4); 38(1); 44(1); 50(2); 60(2); 65(4); 69(5); 72(3); 88(1). 
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‘test was administered in three forms, which differed only in 
-page instructions. Following detailed directions for 
ruse of the separate answer sheet, directions which were the 
on all forms, the remaining directions were as follows: 


is not expected that everyone will finish in the time allowed. Do 
not hurry, but work steadily and as quickly as you can without 
sacrificing accuracy. 

- You will be given 30 minutes to work on this test. 

2 

Tt is not expected that everyone will finish in the time allowed. Do 
~ not hurry, but work steadily and as quickly as you can without 
sacrificing accuracy. 

_ You are advised to answer a question only if you are sure of the 
You should not guess since wrong answers will result in a 
action from the number of your correct answers. 

You will be given 30 minutes to work on this test. 


= ttis not expected that everyone will finish in the time allowed. Do 
noi hurry, but work steadily and as quickly as you ean without 
sacrificing accuracy. 
Answer all questions about which you have any knowledge. You 
= are advised, further, to make a guess on unfamiliar words: a shrewd 
is more often right than wrong. Your score on this test will 
based on the number of your correct answers; no deduction will 
made for wrong guesses. 
ou will be given 30 minutes to work on this test. 


‘The three forms were distributed in such a way that every third 
hinee received the same form. No mention was made of the 
that there were different forms, and it is unlikely that the 
Were aware of that fact before they had an opportunity, 
for discussions with one another. This method of dis- 
g the forms among as many as eight hundred examinees 
"y assures samples that are equivalent for all practical 
ses. We shall be interested only in experimental differ- 
Which are significantly greater than the sampling differ- 
t are likely to arise. 

this study was proposed, three hypotheses were set down; 


ere will occur some guessing on the part of all three 
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2) The amount of guessing will vary only slightly with differ- 
ences in instructions. 

3) There is little or no relationship, either positive or negative, 
between ability and the tendency to guess. 

No hypotheses were offered concerning the test statistics. 
These will be examined, however. 

Seven scores were obtained on each paper. They are: 

. Score (R) on eighty regular items. 

Score (R) on ten difficult items. 

. ‘Score’ (R) on ten nonsense items. 

. Total score (A + B+ C). 

. Number of responses to ten difficult items. 

. Number of responses to ten nonsense items. 

. Total number of responses to special items (E + F). 

There were 267 cases who took each form, 801 cases in all. In 
Table 1 are listed the means and standard deviations of the seven 
scores.! 

The means for Score A (eighty regular items) are remarkably 
similar. Although the mean for Form 2 (do not guess) is the 
smallest and that for Form 3 (try all items) is the largest, as 
would be expected from the nature of the directions, their differ- 
ence of less than two score points is both unimportant practically 
and no greater than one which might reasonably occur by chance. 

Taking into consideration the number of difficult items at- 
tempted (Score E), we find the means for Score B (ten difficult 
items) to be extremely close to the expected chance means of 
1.84, 1.10, and 1.91. The significant differences for Score B 
between Form 2 and the other two forms are, therefore, related 
to the number of items marked rather than to knowledge of the 
words themselves. 

A curious result occurs in connection with Score C (ten nonsense 
items). Each of the obtained means, 2.48, 1.63, and 2.69, is 
significantly greater than the corresponding expected chance 
figure: 1.84, 1.10, and 1.90. Thus the examinees tend to agree 
with each other and with the arbitrary key to an extent which 
cannot be explained by chance alone. To test the possibility 
that the selection of particular responses by the examinees might 

1 Should the reader be interested in the score distributions, they may b? 
avin from the authors at Educational Testing Service, Princeton, New 

eri < 
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MEANS AND STANDARD DEVIATIONS OF SEVEN SCORES — 
on Eacu Form 


Form 2 Form 3 


Mean} SD 


aber right: 
A (80 regular items)..... : 42.9110. 70 
B (10 difficult items) 1.96| 1.34 


2.69| 1.44 


Ee: 5 1 : .06447.56/11.37 


sociated with the ability measured by the eighty regular 
ems (Score A), the correlation between Scores A and C was 
puted for the Form 3 group. The correlation, .105, does not 
ffer significantly from zero. (Item biserial correlations, to be 
sented later, constitute another expression of the same finding.) 
We may conclude, therefore, that the arbitrary key happened to 
i clude some unusually attractive keyed answers which were 
ost equally attractive to examinees of all levels of ability as 
ed by Score A. This being so, another arbitrary key 
equally well have produced mean scores that are substan- 
ly under ‘chance’ values if it did not include any of the popular — 
ces. (The most popular alternatives have been indicated 
the set of items given earlier in this report. Apart 
e unexpectedly high values, the Score C means bear the 
lationships to one another as do the Score B means. In 
tance the mean for Form 2 is lower than the other two 
by statistically significant amounts.’ 


oup comparisons for Scores A, B, and C have been made by the 
of analysis of variance. The F ratios are 1.91, 42.2, and 39.3, 
ively. With 2 and 798 degrees of freedom in each instance it is 
hat the between groups variance is not significant for Score A but is 
nt beyond any doubt for Scores B and C. 
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On Score D (score on all one hundred items) the means for 
the Form 1 and the Form 8 groups are very similar. Their 
difference of 0.38 divided by its standard error, 1.01, is only 0.38. 
The mean for the Form 2 group, however, is less than the other 
two means by amounts which are in each case more than three 
times the standard error of the difference and, hence, which are 
statistically significant beyond the one per cent level of confidence. 

Scores E (number of responses to ten difficult items) and F 
(number of responses to ten nonsense items) are so similar that 
they can be considered together. For both Form 1 and Form 3 
the mean number of items tried out of each set of ten items is 
more than 9,00. Nevertheless, the small difference of less than 
one-half of an item between these groups is statistically signifi- 
cant at the five per cent level of confidence. The Form 2 group, 
on the other hand, followed the instructions not to guess to the 
extent that the mean number of items answered is about 5.5 
for each set of items. This figure, however, by no means repre- 
sents the typical Form 2 examinee. Despite the instructions, 
nearly forty per cent of the students tried all the special items. 

_ An equal number tried no more than twenty-five per cent of the 
items, whereas the rest are scattered through the remaining 
score range, In contrast, about eighty per cent of the Form 1 
and Form 3 groups tried all the special items, and no secondary 
mode appears at the low end of the distributions. 

"The means for Score G (E -+ F), of course, add no new informa- 
tion, but from the standard deviations of E, F, and G there can 
be calculated the correlations, rer, which are .932 for Form 1, 
.954 for Form 2, and .924 for Form3. Correlations of this magni- 
tude, based on so small a number of items, indicate an unusually 
high degree of consistency of response. Reaction to the difficult 
items was essentially the same as reaction to the nonsense items. 
It should be noted that the correlations are somewhat inflated 
by the large numbers of examinees who tried all the special 
items. If all such cases are omitted from the calculations, how- 
ever, values of .87, .83, and .85 are obtained, which may properly 
be regarded as lower bounds of the relationship that actually 
exists. This extremely consistent behavior appears from the 
present data to be in the nature of a ‘response set,’ determined in 
part by the test directions and in part by the personality oT 
previously established habits of the examinee. 
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ationship between ability in the area of the test and this 
to respond to the special items can be measured by the 
between Score A and Score G. These are .039 for 
.160 for Form 2; and .007 for Form 3. The Form 2 
n, although too low to be of practical importance, is 


— FREQUENCY DISTRIBUTIONS or NUMBER OF OMISSIONS 
ron EacH ITEM 


Form 1 Form 2 Form 3 


Regular | Special | Regular | Special | Regular | Special 


Items | Items | Items | Items | Items | Items 


1 
4 
1 8 
1 1 
3 5 
— 1 
1 
5 
4 
7 
5 
14 
3 13 8 1 
12 7 9 9 18 
65 22 70 2 


20 80 20 
-| 6.8 21.0 | 34.8 | 120.5] 5.9 13.5 


z 
8 
g 


y significant at the one per cent level of confidence. 
t words, when instructions were given not to guess, there 
slight but real tendency for the more able students to 
the instructions and to attempt the special items. The 
and Form 3 correlations can be regarded as chance 
zero. 
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The effect of the different instructions on examinee behavior is 
strikingly portrayed in another fashion in Table 2, which gives 
frequency distributions of the number of omissions per item. 
(An unanswered item is considered an omission only if a later 
item has been answered. Otherwise it is classified as ‘not 
reached,’) Similarities and differences are so clear-cut that tests 
of statistical significance are not necessary. Under all the con- 
ditions the special items were omitted more frequently than the 
regular, easier items, but the difference between special and 
regular items is particularly great for Form 2 (instructions not to 
guess). Only a few more omissions occur for Form 1 (no instruc- 
tions on guessing) than for Form 3 (instructions to answer every 
item). : 

If the different instructions affect the typical examinee’s rate of 
work, proper timing under various conditions becomes an impor- 
tant problem. The use of a speeded test would be necessary to 
establish typical rates of work. In the present study the test was 
not speeded, and no answers to this problem can be offered. The 
data on the speededness are summarized below in tabular form: 


Form 1 Form2 Form3 
Per cent of examinees who reached 
the Isst.item geese cies cies 97.4 91.8 97.8 
Per cent of examinees who reached 
98 or more items...............5 98.9 98.9 98.9 


It happened that in each group 264 of the 207 examinees reached 
Item 98. It is possible that virtually all the unanswered items 
at the end of the test are in the nature of omitted items, that is, 
items read but intentionally not answered, rather than items not 
reached for lack of time. 

‘The inclusion of the twenty special items had a deleterious effect 
on the test reliability. Reliability coefficients were computed by 
the Kuder-Richardson formula (20) for the 80-item tests and the 
100-item tests. They are presented in Table 3, which also 
includes the Spearman-Brown predicted coefficients for 100-item 
tests that would be obtained by adding twenty regular items to 
the original eighty items. 

One might expect the special items to be more or less ‘dead 
wood’ in the test, with no major systematic effect on the test 
reliability. This is essentially the case. It is interesting to note, 
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TABLE 3.—Conrricients or RELIABILITY 
Difference 
à 100-Item Test Column (3) 
- B0-Item Test 100-Item Test Predicted from Minus 
(Score A) (Score D) 80-Item Test Column (4) 


(2) (3) (4) (5) 
-892 .879 .912 —.083 
.896 .892 .915 —.023 
.880 .866 .902 — .036 


rer, not only that all three coefficients in Column (3) of the 
lower than corresponding values in Column (2) but also 
the decrease, small though it may be, is in this instance 
tly related to the number of responses made to the special 
The differences in Column (5) show the loss in efficiency 
0 the presence of the special items. 
us now consider item statistics. The difficulty of each item 
8 measured in terms of ‘delta.’ Delta is computed by first 
aining the normal deviate which corresponds to the proportion 
ering the item correctly and then transmuting it to a scale 
mean of 13 and standard deviation of 4. ‘The higher the 
he more difficult the item. The biserial correlation 
item score and criterion score was computed twice for 


e erion. It was expected that the presence of the special 
in the criterion score would decrease the correlations for the 


ns of Form 2 and the means for Forms 1 and 3 appears too 
all to be of great import. In the case of the twenty special 

the differences between the mean deltas are greater than 
differences for the regular items. All three differences 
een forms are statistically significant beyond the one per 
cent level of confidence, even though only twenty pairs of 
‘ations are involved in each instance. For very difficult 

hange in directions is likely to result in a change in the 
‘of item difficulty sufficient to affect the precision of item 


tandard errors of these and other differences based on the data of 
* computed from the formula, ca? = «s? + gp? — 2oaTblab. 
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TABLE 4.—MBANs AND STANDARD DEVIATIONS OF IrEM STATISTICS 


Form 1 | Form 2 | Form 3 
Statistic 
Mean| SD |Mean| 8D |Mean| SD 
Delta 
80 regular items. ........ 12.8112.58/13.05/2.71/12.81|2.61 
20 special items.........--- 16. 26]1. 18]17. 63/1. 17/16 .02/1.10 
This 
80 regular items: 
Score A eriterion.........| -440 |. 115] .453 |. 119| .423 .127 
Score D criterion......... .433 |. 110| .446 |. 113| .417 |.128 
20 special items: 


.| 070 |. 148| .130 |. 109} .086 |. 146 
.| -127 |.138| .220 |. 109| . 140 |. 152 


Score A criterion 
Score D criterion. . 


equating.‘ Without further experimentation, this generalization 
applies to additional items but does not extend beyond the 
particular groups employed, although there is no reason to believe 
that the present groups are atypical with respect to these results. 
Similar experiments could be expected to yield results of the same 
nature as those reported here. 

All mean biserial correlations for the regular items computed 
with Score D as criterion are smaller than the corresponding 
means with Score A as criterion. Although the differences are 
statistically significant beyond the one per cent level of confi- 
dence, they are very small, too small to be of any practical 
consequence. For the three forms the means of the differences 
are, respectively, .0067, .0075, and .0067. The standard devia- 
tions are .0164, .0243, and .0184; and the standard errors of the 
means are .0019, .0028, and .0021. For the twenty special items 
a significant increase appears. This result is without doubt due 
to the fact that the special-item scores are included in Score D 
but not in Score A, and it can be explained entirely on this basis. 

Differences in mean biserial correlations between forms tend not 
to be statistically significant. For the regular items the two 
Form 2-minus-Form 3 differences are significant at the five pet 
cent level but not at the one per cent level. In the case of the 


* For a discussion of item equating see L. L. Thurstone, “The calibration of 
test items,” The American Psychologist, 1 (March, 1947), 103-4. 


" 
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al items, none of the differences between values in the first 
is significant, but when Score D is used as criterion the Form 
ean is greater than either of the other means by amounts 
ch are significant at the five per cent level of confidence. 
findings of this study may be summarized in part in terms 
hypotheses set down at the beginning of this report. 
4) There did occur some guessing on the part of all three 
Oups. Forno group was the mean number of responses to the 
Special items less than fifty per cent. (The special items. 
e very difficult items and nonsense items, which invite 
essing.) 
The amount of guessing varied with differences in instruc- 
3. The variation was slight but statistically significant 
een the group receiving no instructions about guessing and 
group told to answer all the items. The group told not to 
3 responded to substantially fewer items than either of the 
her two groups. 
3) The relationship between ability and the tendency to . 
ess is very low. The correlation between the score on the 
ar items and the number of responses to the special items is 
e for each group, but only one coefficient, that for the 
ip told not to guess, differs significantly from zero. 
ther findings and implications are as follows: 
The classifications, ‘very difficult? and ‘nonsense,’ may be 
only to the test writer. To the examinee there may be no 
ce, for he appears to respond in the same way to both. 
j à very difficult item, though it may have a perfectly sound 
er, may aet in the test in the same way as though it were 
Onsense item, ^ 

aoi many very difficult items in a test can lower its 
ility. 
Instructions which discourage guessing may reduce accurate 
son of groups and test forms when the comparison 
also a test with instructions to guess or no instructions 
guessing, where such comparisons are made through 
sures of item difficulty . 
Measures of internal validity of individual items are not 
affected by including some very difficult items in the 
In the present study twenty per cent of the criterion 
* 4 Were ‘special’ items. Normally, the percentage of 

t items would be lower than this figure. 


RELATIVE CONTRIBUTIONS OF APTITUDE AND 
WORK HABITS TO ACHIEVEMENT IN COLLEGE 
MATHEMATICS? 


WILLIAM C. KRATHWOHL 


Institute for Psychological Services 
Illinois Institute of Technology 

A question which frequently arises is, “How much is achieve- 
ment in & subject influenced by ability and how much is it 
influenced by such personality factors as work habits of indus- 
triousness and indolence?"? A solution to this problem for 
English was given by Krathwohl (5,6). He found that a meas- 
ure of work habits of industriousness and indolence for English 
could be secured by defining an index of industriousness for 
English to be equal to the score, for an individual, on an English 
achievement test minus his score on a vocabulary test provided 
both scores were based on the same group (7). The scores used 
for both tests were derived scores which have a mean of 20 and a 
standard deviation of 4. These scores can readily be transformed 
to the more familiar standard scores with a mean of 50 and a 
standard deviation of 10 by multiplying the derived scores by 
214. By means of this index of industriousness for English he 
found that if students were grouped into above average, average, 
and below average groups according to ability in English as 
measured by vocabulary scores, work habits contributed as much 
or more toward achievement in English as did vocabulary. If, 
however, students were grouped according to indexes of indus- 
triousness for English into industrious, normal and indolent 
groups, practically all of the variance of achievement in English 
was accounted for by the vocabulary scores and practically none 
by the indexes of industriousness for English. Nevertheless, 
the interesting fact appeared that far superior prediction results 
for English achievement were obtained from vocabulary scores 


1 Presented at the Annual Meeting of the Midwestern Psychological 
Association at Cleveland, Ohio, April 25, 1952. 

!For conciseness and also to avoid awkward construction, the word 
indolence, as employed in this investigation is used not in a derogatory sens, 
but rather as a substitute for under-achievement. In the same way, the 
word industriousness is used as a substitute for over-achievement. 
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“means of any other method, provided the predictions 
de separately for each of three groups—the industrious, 
and indolent groups. 
uestion now becomes, can the same conclusions be drawn 
ithematics as were drawn for English, particularly since it 
wn by Krathwohl (8) that work habits in mathematics are 
pendent of work habits in English. In other words, he 
| that an individual could be very industrious in mathe- 
Land at the same time could be very indolent in English, 
er this question it is necessary to measure work habits 
ithematics. This was done (3,4) by defining an index of 
iousness for mathematics to be the score that an individual 
3 on a mathematics achievement test minus his score on 
thematics aptitude test. The scores used for both tests were 
l scores which have a mean of 20 and a standard deviation 
For college algebra, the scores used were the grades 
D, and E which were replaced by the numbers 3, 2, 1, 0, 
pectively. 
der to ascertain if the results previously found for English 
eld for mathematics, a group of 859 freshmen at the Illinois 
itute Technology were selected who took orientation tests 
September, 1947, and February, 1949. The mathe- 
titude test selected was the Iowa Mathematics Aptitude 
Form M. The mathematics achievement test which was 
ompute the index of industriousness for mathematics 
locally prepared test on algebra and mensuration, called 
Mathematics Preparation Test. Both of these tests were 
a before the student entered the Institute. The college 
atics achievement test from which the relative effects of 
ide and work habits were to be computed was college 
ra, hich was given at the end of the first term to students 
ere properly prepared in algebra and one term later if a 
of high-school algebra were necessary. The investigation 
lative contribution of mathematics aptitude and indexes 


Wherever the subscript 1 appears, it refers to the 
ebra grade, the subscript 2 to the mathematics aptitude 
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TABLE L—INTERCORRELATION AND MULTIPLE CORRELATION 
COEFFICIENTS AMONG (1) COLLEGE ALGEBRA, (2) MaTHE- 
matics APTITUDE, AND (3) INDEXES or INDUSTRIOUSNESS 
ron MATHEMATICS WITH THEIR RELATIVE 


' CONTRIBUTIONS 
Column No. 1 2 3 4 5 6 (Ria) 
Math. 
N rnm Tis Ta Tis Apt. LI. K? 

Group 
All 859 .46 .08 —.51 .59 31 3 65 
Above À 

average 286 .34 41 —.04 .53 12 [7 TE 
Average 362 .10 .97 —.27 .42 2 16 82 


Belowaverage 211 .17 .21 —.44 .37 5 M Bf 


Industrious 216 .53 —.08 —.44 .56 33  —1 69 
Normal 430 .59 08 —.18 .62 37 2 62 
Indolent 213 .49 .15 —.29 .58 29 5 67 


derived score and the subscript 3 to the index of industriousness 
or LI. for mathematics. 

The first column gives the frequency of the group being 
investigated. The second column gives the correlation coeffi- 
cients between college algebra grades and mathematics aptitude 
scores. The third column gives the correlation coefficients 
between college algebra grades and indexes of industriousness or 
I.I.’s for mathematics. The fourth column gives the correlation 
coefficients between mathematics aptitude scores and LI.'s 
for mathematics. The fifth column gives the multiple correlation 
coefficients for college algebra grades when account is taken both 
of the mathematics aptitude scores and the LI.'s for mathe- 
matics. The sixth column gives the percentage of variance in 
college algebra grades which is contributed by the mathematics 
aptitude test. The seventh column gives the percentage of 
variance which is contributed by the I.I.'s, and the eighth column 
gives the percentage of variance still to be accounted for. 

It happens in this table that a sharp distinction can be made 
easily between the correlation coefficients which are significant at 
the one per cent level and those which are not. All coefficients 
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absolute values are greater than 0.17 are significant at 
than the one per cent level, whereas, all coefficients equal 
or less than 0.17, either are significant at the five per cent leve] 
se are not significant. 
In the first row, where the entire group is considered, the 
d column shows that the correlation between college algebra 
&nd mathematies aptitude scores is equal to 0.46 and is 
cant at well above the one per cent level. The percentage 
iance in the sixth column, which the mathematics aptitude 
contributes to college algebra grades, is thirty-one per cent, 
centage of variance which the LI.'s contribute is three 
‘cent and the per cent of variance still to be accounted for 
xty-five per cent. The relatively large negative coefficient 
mn 4 of —0.51 between mathematics aptitude and I.I.'s for 
matics shows the tendency for increased industriousness on 
‘of students with low mathematical ability and may be 
Screening effects during the first term which operated to 
te the less industrious students. The correlation coeffi- 
in the third column between college algebra and I.I.'s for 
matics of .08 shows that if the group is taken as a whole 
is little if any correlation between grades and work habits, 
also shown by the seventh column where the contribution 
8 to grades is only three per cent, 
combination of a smaller correlation between college 
and mathematics aptitude than is usually found, the 
ate contribution of mathematics aptitude to achievement 
e rather high unknown variance is partly due to homoge- 
of the group, they being required to pass an entrance exam- 
on involving mathematiesachievement. Other factors which 
to lower the correlation coefficient between mathematics 
and college algebra grades were that only five grades 
varded, partly on a subjective basis, and that grades given 
instructors are often not as reliable as they might be 
wohl (2)), 
lous investigations with indexes of industriousness have 
S shown that using the entire group conceals some 
S. By resolving that group into smaller ones these 
become apparent. 
first division of the entire group in Table I, into above 
56, average, and below average groups was made on the 
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basis of the derived scores of individuals on the mathematics 
aptitude test. Scores for the above average group were 23 and 
above, for the average group from 18 to 22 and for the below 
average group 17 and below. The theoretical frequency per- 
centages for three groups were twenty-seven per cent, forty-six 
per cent and twenty-seven per cent, respectively, or approxi- 
mately the highest quarter, the middle half and the lowest 
quarter respectively. The divergence of the actual frequency 
percentages—thirty-three per cent, forty-two per cent and 
twenty-five per cent—of these three groups from the theoretical 
frequency percentages may be due to the screening effect of 
the entrance examinations, because the above average group has 
more than its share, while the average group has less. 

The second division of the entire group into industrious, normal 
and indolent groups was made on the basis of the indexes of 
industriousness for mathematies. Indexes of industriousness for 
the industrious group were 3 and above; for the normal group 
from —2 to plus 2; and for the indolent group, —3 and below. 
It can easily be shown that if the aptitude test, the first achieve- 
ment test from which I.I.’s are computed, and the indexes of 
industriousness for mathematics form normal frequency distribu- 
tions, and if derived scores are used, that the standard devia- 
tion of the I.I's is equal to 4 4/2(1 — r) where r is the correlation 
coefficient between the aptitude test and the achievement test 
from which the LI.'s are computed. In this case r is equal to 
0.52. If it is assumed that the I.I.’s are continuous instead of 
discrete variables so that the lower limit for the industrious 
group is 2.5 instead’ of 3, the theoretical frequency percentages 
of the industrious, normal and indolent groups are twenty-six per 
cent, forty-eight per cent and twenty-six per cent, respectively, or 
roughly the highest quarter, the middle half and the lowest 
quarter, respectively. Since the actual frequency percentages 
of the industrious, normal and indolent groups are twenty-five 
per cent, fifty per cent and twenty-five per cent, respectively, it is 
seen that these frequencies come very close to the theoretical 
figures. 

When the entire group is divided into above average, average 
and below average groups on the basis of the mathematics 
aptitude scores, all the correlations in column 2 between college 
algebra and mathematics aptitude are lower than the ones for 
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tire group. In fact, both of the correlations in column 2, 
3 and 4 of 0.10 and 0.17 not only are low, but also are not 
leat the one per cent level of significance. Such a lowering 
cients and reliabilities may be due to the increased 


The interesting fact is that the three correlation coeffi- 
column 3 between achievement and LI.'s for mathe- 
or the division into ability groupings not only are much 
er, but all are significant at well above the one per cent level, 
ntly when the students are grouped according to ability 
accurate predictions can be made from work habits than 
ibility. Furthermore, a comparison of columns 6 and 7 
e ability groupings shows that the indexes of industrious- 
‘or, in other words, work habits contribute more toward 
ement than mathematics aptitude. However, column 
dicates that with the ability groupings much more of the 
is unaccounted for than for the groupings according to 
ibits or for the group as a whole. 

three correlations in column 2 for the ability groupings 
that with such groupings, predictions of grade average 
basis of ability are useless or of little value. It is true that 
predictions for achievement can be made instead by means of 
fork habits, but the multiple correlation coefficients for the 
lity groupings are so much higher than any of the zero order 
lations that it is preferable to predict for success with ability 
ings by using multiple correlation coefficients. In column 3 
hest coefficients of 0.41 and 0.37 between achievement and 
"habits for the above average and average groups, respec- 
shows that it is worth while in a counseling situation to 
students of above average and average scores in mathe- 
aptitude, of the possibility of securing greater achieve- 
by increased industriousness. In column 4 for the below 
ge group, the coefficient of —0.44, which is of appreciable 
tween mathematics aptitude and indexes of industrious- 
or mathematics, indicates a greater tendency for the below 
group to compensate for their lack of ability by means of 
d industriousness than for the above average and average 


| the original group is divided into industrious, normal and 
groups on the basis of indexes of industriousness for 


, 
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mathematics, the three correlation coefficients between college 
algebra grades and mathematics aptitude scores all become, with- 
out exception, higher than any of the other coefficients in column 
2 and all are significant at well above the one per cent level. 
Column 3 for these three groups indicates a negligible correlation 
between achievement and work habits, probably because the 
effect of work habits has been taken care of in the method of 
division itself. Column 4 in which all three correlation coeffi- 
cients between mathematics aptitude and indexes of industrious- 
ness for mathematics are negative and significant shows the 
tendency for the less able students to be more industrious than 
the others. This fact is particularly true for the industrious 
group, where the negative coefficient of —0.44 indicates the 
strongest tendency as compared with the normal and indolent 
groups for the less able students to compensate for lack of ability 
by means of increased industriousness. Columns 6 and 7 show 
that with work habit groupings, mathematics aptitude con- 
tributes much more toward success in college algebra than work 
habits. In fact, the contributions of work habits are practically 
negligible. 

In column 8 the large unaccounted-for variance toward 
achievement in college algebra for all divisions and for the group 
as a whole indicates that many other factors are at work toward 
success besides mathematics aptitude and work habits. Some of 
these doubtless are reading ability, general intelligence, and 
methods of awarding grades. 

Tf zero order correlation coefficients are used, the most accurate 
prediction for achievement in college algebra is made by dividing 
the original group into industrious, normal and indolent groups, 
and predicting achievement separately for each group by means 
of their respective regression equations. 

The answer to the question previously proposed as to whether 
the same conclusions can be drawn for mathematics as were drawn 
for English, can now be answered in the affirmative. A compari- 
son of this study for mathematics with the previous one for 
English shows a remarkable similarity between the two in spite 
of the fact that work habits for mathematics are independent of 
those for English. The principal difference is that all of the 
correlation coefficients for English are larger than are those for 
mathematics. These differences are undoubtedly due to the use 
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objective test with twenty-one scores in measuring English 
Hevement, whereas instructors grades with a range of five 
es were used to measure achievement in mathematics. 
similarities which were observed between mathematics and 
are the following: 
|) When the group is considered as a whole, predictions for 
ment are independent of work habits and the contributions 
indexes of industriousness both for mathematics and for 
lish are negligible. Also, individuals with lower aptitudes 
d to have higher indexes of industriousness. 
The multiple correlation coefficient for achievement based on 
udes is higher by about 0.12 for both English and mathe- 
cs, than when zero order correlation coefficients are used 
h the respective aptitudes. 

When the original group is divided, using aptitude group- 
ings, into above average, average and below average groups the 

lowing similarities are noticed: (a) Correlation coefficients 
ween achievement and aptitude become lower than if the 
e original group is used and in some cases become so low as to 
ot satisfactorily significant. (b) Correlation coefficients 
een achievement and work habits, with one exception, are 
er for each group for both subjects than are those between 
llevement and aptitude, and all of these correlation coefficients 
Significant at the one per cent level. 
-.4) When the original group is divided into industrious, normal 
id indolent groups on the basis of work habits, the following 
nilarities are observed: (a) All correlation coefficients between 
eievement and ability are higher than are those for ability 
oupings and in nearly all cases are higher than when the group 


considered as a whole. (b) Correlations between achievement 


Id work habits are small and are not statistically significant. 


“Correlations between aptitudes and work habits on both 


ects are, with one exception, negative, indicating that low 
ity students have to work harder and do work harder than 
brighter companions. (d) There is a tendency for the 


strious and normal students to have higher correlation 
ficients between ability and achievement than for the indolent 
ents. This characteristic is similar-to that found by Harts- 
me and May in their studies of the social habits of honesty, 


hfulness and morality (1). They found that the possession 
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of desirable traits is accompanied by increased consistency and 
predictiveness. 

5) With both mathematics and English the most accurate 
predictions for achievement are made on the basis of aptitudes 
when the groups are divided into industrious, normal and indolent 
groups on the basis of work habits, provided the predictions are 
made separately for the industrious, normal and indolent groups. 

6) The general conclusion which can be drawn from this study 
is that in spite of the fact that work habits of industriousness for 
English and for mathematics are independent of each other, their 
effect on achievement in their respective subjects is very similar. 
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DING FOR PROBLEM-SOLVING IN SCIENCE! 


J. HARLAN SHORES and J. L. SAUPE 
University of Illinois 


measurement of reading rate and comprehension has been 
abject of numerous researches since the development of 
ive measuring devices. Few areas have received as large 
of the interest and energies of test-makers. Many of 
searches were attempts to discover the basic nature of 
ding process and subsequently to improve the measure- 
of this process. The reading tests so constructed and now 
are evidently based on the existence of a general ability 
(6). In general they include such sections as vocabulary, 
7 to follow directions, ability to grasp the central thought 
sage, and general comprehension (word, phrase, sentence 
graph). In grades four, five and six, typical items 
uring comprehension require the ability to grasp and retain 
ontained in a short paragraph. 

hin recent years doubt has been cast concerning the exist- 
or at least the value of the concept of a generalized ability 
ad beyond the primary grades (2,3,13,14,15,17). Rather it 
n hypothesized that reading skills differentiate with many 
actors, each of which, when varied from one test situa- 
would affect a student’s test score. One analysis 


Constant or measured (14). 


received very little consideration in reading test con- 


g passage (14). i 
ent investigations leave little doubt that reading rate and 


hension are affected by the kind of material being read. 
ems reasonable to expect that the reading skills required for 
material will differ from those required for materials of 
y, mathematics, or other content areas, each of which 
s its peculiar combination of abilities. Certainly good 
ch grant from the College of 
University of Illinois. The 
ose of the authors. 


‘study was made possible by a resear 
n, Bureau of Research and Service, 
design and conclusions, however, are th 
i 149 
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readers in one content area can be expected to read well in 
other areas and poor readers in one area can be expected to 
read poorly in other areas, but there are differences within these 
groups which cannot be explained by the concept of a general 
ability. Tinker (19) and McCallister (9) support the contention 
that reading ability differentiates with the content field in which 
the reading is done. 

The results of these and other investigations which point to the 
denial of a general ability to read regardless of the kind of material 
being read, imply that for reading test scores to be of real value 
they should be reported in terms of ability to read in different 
content areas. There would need be separate tests of ability to 
read historical materials, scientific materials, and the like. Only 
in this manner would it be possible to determine an individual’s 
variable proficiencies in the various content areas. 

Experimental evidence and expert opinion each support the 
theory that the specific purpose in the reader’s mind when he 
approaches a work-type reading task is a major determinant of 
both reading rate and comprehension. More than twenty years 
ago Gray pointed to the effect of this factor on reading rate and 
comprehension (7). Since that time the results of research and 
considered judgment of scholars in the field of reading have sup- 
ported him by reporting a relationship between purpose and 
reading rate and comprehension (1,4,11,19). Reading compre- 
hension includes the ability to adjust the rate of reading and the 
specific skills employed to the purpose for which the material is 
being read. For test-makers this fact implies that the factor 
of reader’s purpose should receive attention in the construction of 
reading tests. At present this factor is neglected and neither 
the test-maker nor the interpreter of test scores can know how 
proficient the readers might have been if they had been reading 
for a well defined purpose. Test taking is a special instance of a 
learning situation. Since learning involves goal seeking and the 
reader’s purpose sets his immediate goals, the test-maker cannot 
know what he has measured until he can make fairly valid 
assumptions with respect to the similarity of purpose among 
the testees. Shores (14) suggested that ptior to the printed 
passage of the test the reader should be given a clear purpose for 
his reading. Similarly, Dolch (6) recommended that since 
modern textbooks are written with a purpose in mind, reading 
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ould also have a purpose. Ideally reading tests should 
similar as possible in purpose to the purposes for which 
is taught. 
th respect to experience background of the reader the test- 
must assume that the readers have had equivalent experi- 
with the specialized subject matter of the reading passage 
r for the test to be valid in comparing individuals or 
A child with a wealth of experience in aviation will 
end a passage about airplanes better and more rapidly 
e who has not had this experience. This requirement of 
Jent experience is not easily met and has been violated 
ently in reading test construction. Methods for meeting 
Tequirement would be to select the subject of the reading 
ge in such a manner that it might be assumed that the . 
have had little if any specific background for it or to use a 
number of passages with the expectation that the effects 
perience background would cancel out. At the same time 
test passage should be typical of the kind of content and 
e for which measurement is desired. 
he failure of current reading tests to take these factors into 
ideration would prompt the construction of a reading test or 
y of tests which account for them more adequately. This 
would culminate with a standardized battery of tests con- 
ng at least one test employing the content of science, one 
g the social studies, one arithmetic, and so on. Each test 
id have a clearly defined purpose stated for the reader at the 
nning of each reading passage. Every possible attempt 
e subject of the written material 


kground constant. 
theory of method in ele- 
ing as a primary 
‘ach. Thus the growth in the training and use of reading 
ems that is evidenced in 
ols today may be expected to continue. It follows that if 
new reading tests are to be of maximum use in predicting 
s or in measuring the relative position of an individual or a 
with respect to the kinds of skills needed for normal class- 
n activity, the individual tests should be measuring reading as 


ol in problem-solving. In other words, what the individual 


would measure is the ability to do that kind of reading 
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ordinarily done in elementary-school classrooms with the 
materials of science, the social studies, and the like. 

As a beginning in the construction of such a test battery there 
is now in the process of refinement a test at the fourth-, fifth-, 
and sixth-grade levels employing the content of elementary-school 
science. It has been called a Test of Reading for Problem- 
solving in Science. When scores on this test are reported and 
analyzed the question naturally arises: What are the relationships 
between that which is measured by this test of reading for prob- 
lem-solving in science and that measured by other reading tests 
and tests of general ability commonly used in the public schools? 


TESTS EMPLOYED 


The Test of Reading for Problem-solving in Science consists of two 
written passages of approximately eight hundred words each. 
In selecting the content for each passage, material was chosen to 
be typical of elementary-school science classes and yet such that 
children probably would not have come into contact with this 
particular content. This was an attempt on the part of the test- 
makers to hold the factor of experience background somewhat 
constant. 

The student is told in the test directions and again immediately 
prior to the reading of each passage, the purpose for which he is 
doing the reading, i.e., the problem he is trying to solve. The 
problem of the first selection is, “What is the Best Way for the 
Farmer to Keep Grub Worms from Harming His Crops?" The 
student is told that he is reading the second passage to find out, 
“Do Plants or Animals Like Those on the Earth Live on Mars?” 
Following each passage are twenty four-choice multiple-choice 
type items based on the content of the passage. In general each 
of the first nineteen items following each passage requires the 
testee to make inferences from the facts in the passage. Each 
inference is considered to have some relationship to the desired 
solution of the problem. The stem of the final item of each 
part is a statement of the problem the student has been asked to 
solve. There were also four choices for these final items, and the 
responses to them were included in the total test score without 
weighting. The correct alternative to each of these items is the 
solution of the respective problem which follows most logically 
from the passage. 
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though reading rate is important within broad limits in the 
oom situation due to the limited length of the school day, 
empt was made to remove the rate factor by allowing suffi- 
time for each student to complete the entire test. For the 
poses of this study the test scores of the very few students 
than three per cent) who did not finish the test were con- 
d not representative of their ability and hence were not used. 
test items showed positive discrimination with the upper 
lower fourths of the sample as judged by the total score. 
reliability coefficient as computed by the Kuder-Richardson 
aula was +.82. The nature of the test makes an estimate 
tistical validity impossible because it was designed to 
e an ability not heretofore measured. Hence logical 
y is the necessary approach. For a statement concerning 
gical validity of the test see Husbands and Shores (8) who 
rt a study in which this test was used. 

"Tests of achievement and mental ability were administered to 


y or Elementary Battery (the appropriate form was 

ered at each grade level) '47 S-form. 

ogressive Achievement Tests, Primary or Elementary 

ippropriate form was administered at each grade level) 

; Form A. 

dition, sociometrie measures of acceptance and rejection 

‘taken. However, the correlations of these measures with 

f the other test scores were so low and generally inconclusive 

ey are not included in this report. 

complete list of the scores used for each of the 182 cases ist 

"Test score, Reading for Problem-solving in Science (referred 
the tables as Science Reading) 


METHOD OF INVESTIGATION 


study was conducted in a city of approximately eight 
d population in central Illinois. Classes were chosen in 
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schools located in the middle socio-economic categories. All the 
pupils in each classroom were tested. 

The test of Reading for Problem-solving in Science was admin- 
istered to two hundred fourteen fourth-, fifth-, and sixth-grade 
children. Of the two hundred fourteen cases for which scores 
were taken on the reading for problem-solving test there were 
one hundred eighty-two cases for which there was complete 
data on the California Tests of Mental Maturity and the Progres- 
sive Achievement Tests.” 


TABLE L—INTERRELATIONSHIPS BETWEEN READING FOR 
PROBLEM-SOLVING IN SCIENCE AND OTHER- 
MEASURED ABILITIES* ** 


NN ————————E 
"m 
ilm & 
HORE 
a1 3/<].8 
o| &] e| 9 
$ 8 |.8| 8 N = 182 
"B 
oo & Hjalle 
SBlelal sls 
'[ajs|em 4 
$iM|&|o|eo 
e .81.3]|.8 |e 
E 3| 2 
Olen} a! SIS 
SISISI& & 7 
2/3 3 2 l2 Mean|sD 
Bloom o mv 
. Science Reading 82.61]. 49].63|.59| .08| 23.75] 6.47 
California Language M. A. .61/.95|.53/.81|.73| .29/124.50|20.39 
California Non-Language 
M.A. 49/.53|.91/|.60|.64| .33|128.29|23.03 
Progressive Reading Age 63/.81/.60/.90/.83| .35)129.11/16.71 
Progressive Arithmetic 
Age .59|.73|.64|.83|:93| .44/128.53|12.24 
C. A. .08|.29|.33|.35|.44/1.00/123.06 14. 01 


* Product moment correlation coefficients uncorrected. 
** Self-correlations are reliability estimates. 


a This discrepancy is due largely to absences when the various tests were 
administered and children moving into and away from the school district 
during the period when data were collected. 
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mportant to note that the data from all the tests except 
st of Reading for Problem-solving in Science were collected 
he same students one full year previous to this investigation 
ction with another study.’ Consequently, any marked 
es in rate of growth of these attributes during the 
ing year would disturb the results reported. 


2.—CORRECTED INTERRELATIONSHIPS BETWEEN READING 
PROBLEM-SOLVING IN SCIENCE AND OTHER MEASURED 


ABILITIES 
t0 D 
E [3] 
| c 
+ 243 @ 
Hoo d Hou EL 
Z B3 Z E o 
|o o3 4 3 ME 
Bos d' m E 
Reading .00 .57 ..78 KOSTIREUD. 
|. Language .69 .08'. .88 B EDU 
Non-Language .57  .58 66 .70 .34 
ing Age 73  .88 66 91. .37 
ic Age 88— (78 Ogee 0T .46 
.09  .30 34 97  .46 


oduct moment correlation coefficients corrected for attenuation, 


data reported in Table 1 are product moment correlation 
cients computed from the raw scores. These data do not 
int for differences possibly due to the relative reliability of 
easuring instruments. The data in Table 2 are corrected 
nuation and provide a better estimate of the true relation- 
‘among these factors.*5 

Orville Johnson. “A study of the social position of mentally handi- 
children in the regular grades.” American Journal of Mental 
ncy, 55, No. 1, July, 1950. S a 

e formula employed to correct for attenuation iS res = VIR 


V Tun 
w» is the corrected correlation coefficient, rz, is the uncorrect 

ct moment correlation coefficient, and rz, and Tyv, are the respective 
llity estimates of the two instruments whose scores are being correlated. 
inn McNemar. Psychological Statistics. New York: John Wiley and 
ons, 1949, p. 134. 
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RESULTS 


Limitations of sampling and the fact that the Test of Reading 
for Problem-solving in Science is still being revised suggest that 
this type of study should be repeated at a later date when more 
adequate instruments are available. At this stage factor 
analysis would seem to be appropriate to discover what the 
relationships are among the Reading for Problem-solving in 
Science test, current reading tests, and other tests of various 
mental abilities, The generalizations from the present study 
should be regarded as tentative. While many of the correlation 
coefficients reported in Table 2 are not statistically different from 
one another and others are not significantly different from zero, 
there may be value in pointing to some relationships which seem 
to exist between reading for problem-solving in science and the 
other measured factors. 

1) Intercorrelations among the first five measures listed in 
Tables 1 and 2 (Reading for Problem-solving in Science, Mental 
Age—Language, Mental Age—Non-Language, Reading Age, and 
Arithmetic Age) are significantly positive in each instance. 
This indicates some general ability measured in common by these 
tests and which is also present in the Test of Reading for Problem- 
solving in Science. 

2) Reading to solve problems in science correlates highest with 
reading age and higher with language mental age than with non- 
language mental age. A major factor in this type of reading is 
probably the reading-language factor. 

3) Reading for problem-solving in science correlates lower with 
each of the other of the first five factors listed in Table 2 than does 
language mental age and reading age. The important implica- 
tion here is that this test is measuring an ability which has less of 
the general factor causing high intercorrelations among all of 
them. The suggestion is that ability to do the type of work-type 
reading required by problems in science, a reading skill which 
involves both reading and thinking critically about that which is 
read, is more independent of mental age than is general reading 
ability and is different in some degree from whatever is measured 
in tests of general verbal intelligence and general ability to read. 

: * Correlations within the range of +.18 to —.18 are not regarded 85 
significantly different from zero at the one per cent level of probability. 
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bility to read to solve problems in science correlates 
fieantly lower with chronological age than do any of the 
measures of mental ability or achievement. This suggests 
this ability is nurtured less by maturation and incidental 
alimpaet than are the other measured abilities. It also 
ts that significant development of this ability probably 
s deliberately planned learning situations not uniformly 
ided in the schools employed in this experiment. 

Ability to read in order to solve problems in science cor- 
lower with Reading Age and Language Mental Age than 
se two abilities with one another. Again the indication is 
this ability is somewhat dissimilar to that measured as 
intelligence or general ability to read. 


SUMMARY 


nsiderable evidence is accumulating to support the hypoth- 
3 that reading ability differentiates beyond the primary 
into somewhat specific abilities to read different kinds of 
erial for different purposes. Research along these lines 
nues to be hampered by the lack of adequate instruments for 
ing whatever form these differentiated abilities assume. 
vestigation, using an instrument which after considerable 
elopment is still being revised, tends to support the hypoth- 
that reading of the kind employed in grades four, five and 
'to solve problems in science has a large factor in common with 
ental ability and general achievement as these are commonly 
sured and yet is somewhat unique in a manner which cannot 
accounted for by these generalized factors. A reasonable 
lion is that sharper measuring instruments will not only 
tiate the hypothesis that general ability to read does 
tiate into specific abilities, but will also describe the 
and nature of this differentiation and the amount and 
eter of the remaining common general factors. 
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INTERRELATIONSHIPS AMONG MATERIALS 
READ, WRITTEN AND SPOKEN BY PUPILS 
OF THE FIFTH AND SIXTH GRADES 


HENRY R. FEA 
Sacramento State College, Sacramento, California 


The close relationships among the four language arts—speak- 
listening, reading and writing—have been explored by 
research workers and advocated by curriculum-makers. A 
ore intensive study of interrelationships among speaking, 
ing, and writing was attempted in the present study by 
plying nine measures to materials read, written and spoken on 
de same topic by a group of fifth- and sixth-grade pupils. 
The study employed measures which had previously been used 
for reading, oral language or written language and applied them 
à ultaneously to samples of all three forms of communication. 
This made possible comparisons of the different language arts 
abilities at these grade levels and an analysis of the measures 
emselves. 
More specifically, the study attempted to answer the following 
questions: 
1) What is the level of development in each of the three lan- 
guage arts for the same children in grades five and six? 
2) Does varying the oral-written order of reproduction affect 
e quality of oral or written samples of pupils’ work? 
3) Does the developmental level of oral and written samples 
vary more with level of material read than with reading ability of 
the pupil? 
- 4) Islevel of development revealed by one measure comparable 
with that revealed by others? 
5) Are any measures suitable as multiple-measures of the 
ifferent language arts? 
6) If measures prove suitable as multiple-measures, what is the 
rder of development in each factor considered? 


PREVIOUS STUDIES 


There have been few studies which attempted to measure 

development in more than one of the language arts simul- 
taneously. Lorge and Kruglov(18) investigated the relationship 
j 159 
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between intelligence and readability level of written compositions, 
for eighth- and ninth-grade pupils. They noted that readability 
level of compositions was approximately two grades below 
expected reading status. 

Bushnell(2) attempted an analytical contrast of some factors of 
the oral and written English of tenth-grade pupils. Each pupil 
gave a short narrative oral composition. Later, the pupils wrote 
themes on the same subject matter. Bushnell found only nine 
cases in which oral compositions were superior as measured by the 
opinion of judges using the Van Wagenen Composition Scale. 
Errors in sentence structure were more numerous in oral composi- 
tions. There were on the average three overloaded or disjointed 
sentences in every oral theme, but only one such sentence in every 
eight written themes. Bushnell gives his opinion that oral 
language is less subject to training in the schools and remains on 
an immature level as judged by number of words, number of 
sentences and number of words per sentence as well as in general 
quality. He admits that sentence length may not be a valid 
measure because of its dependence of punctuation. 

Schonell(25) found more cases of backwardness in written 
language than in spelling or reading. He suggested environment 
as a reason, stating that reading and spelling are more dependent 
on direct teaching. He believes that reading affects vocabulary 
in oral and written language by unconscious assimilation. This 
does not operate with the same potency on the subtler character- 
istics of sentence structure. Thus, style and structure do not 

transfer to the same extent as vocabulary. 

Dow and Papp(é) investigated relationships among test scores 
of reading ability, language ability and grades in fundamentals of 
speech, public speaking and literary interpretation. Their 
subjects were students in sophomore English courses. Reading 
scores and scholastic aptitude scores were determined from tests 
given in freshmen year. Scores on fundamentals of speech, 
public speaking and literary interpretation were taken from grade 
books of instructors. They admit that, in light of measures used, 
validity of their findings may be open to question, but conclude 
that no significant relationships appeared among reading ability, 
language ability and speech ability. i 

Lemon and Buswell(16) investigated errors in oral and written 
expression of twenty ninth-grade children. Oral samples were 
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dings of informal conversation by a concealed microphone. 
ritten samples were themes obtained as class assignments. 
‘comparison they equalized the two samples from each pupil to 
sample containing the smaller number of words. Since the 
ficient of correlation between oral and written errors was 
=.289 they questioned methods of teaching which they felt 
ded no transfer in a situation conducive to transfer. 
 Watts(29) studied oral and written language development in 
en. He contends that success in written language is 
dent upon success already having been achieved in oral 
age. He believes that children will not use the prearranged 
m characteristic of good prose but use the style of everyday 
h which has no prearranged form. Thus he infers that 
h is a groping process of clarification of thought, and that 
is not.true of written language. This point may be open to 
ion. Careful writers ‘get something down,’ then rewrite for 
form. 
Mathews, Larsen and Gibbon(19) investigated the importance 
reading ability for freshmen taking rhetoric classes. They 
ormed three experiments involving teaching composition 
ely by reading materials. Scholastic aptitude, reading and 
orie levels showed all of the high grade group to be in the 
quarter in reading skill. The low grade group was only 
htly above average in reading skill. All experimental groups 
ed appreciable improvement in reading and no appreciable 
in grammar as compared to the control group who were given 
instruction in rhetoric. 
Rossignol(2/) explored relationships among hearing acuity, 
ech production and reading performance of primary-grade 
en. Hearing acuity was tested by a pure-tone audiometer, 
ech production by two examiners using an articulation test 
nd a sound-repetitions test. Reading performance was checked 
the Gates Primary Reading Test. She found a small but 
lificant relationship between reading performance and speech 


THE MEASURES 


The experimental material consisted of three samples of lan- 
from each pupil: A 
-1) A transcription of the oral reading by each pupil of the story 
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Golden Harvest by Elizabeth Yates(23). This story had been 
adapted previously by use of the Lorge Formula(i7) to an exact 
4.5 reading level. 

2) A transcription of the oral reproduction of the same story by 
each pupil. 

3) A transcription of the written reproduction of the same 
story by each pupil. 

The samples were then analyzed by the following measures: 

1) Vocabulary—number of words. 

2) Vocabulary—number of different words. 

3) Vocabulary—number of words not found on the Dale list(3). 

4) The Type-token Ratio—This measure was used by John- 
son(14). Itis an expression of the ratio of the number of differ- 
ent words (types) to the total number of words (tokens). 

5) The Lorge formula for readability(17). This is a measure 
of the reading difficulty of materials written for children, using the 
number of words, number of difficult words, number of sentences 
and number of prepositional phrases. 

6) The mean and standard deviation of sentence length. This 
measure was used by Schonell(24). 

7) Degree of subordination. This measure was used by La 
Brant(75). It is expressed as a ratio of the number of dependent 
clauses to the number of independent clauses. 

8) Number of prepositional phrases. This measure has been 
used widely; one example is that of Watts(29). 

9) Some measure of ideas expressed. 


THE SUBJECTS 


The one hundred forty cases were selected from children of the 
fifth and sixth grades of four elementary schools in two California 
cities. Basis for selection of subjects was: 

1) Reading ability of grade three or better as revealed by 
results of the Van Wagenen Unit Scales of Attainment. 

2) All children were of the white race and came from homes 
where English was the only language spoken. 

3) Normality of sight, speech and hearing as revealed by 
school records. 

Since it was possible to vary the order of reproduction of oral 
and written samples, and because variation of such order might 
affect the quality of the samples, two groups were used. Group 
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A followed the order; reading, telling, writing: Group B followed 
_ the order; reading, writing, telling. The groups were equated 
— on a basis of sex, grade, age, reading grade scores, and socio- 
economic background. 


CONDUCT OF THE EXPERIMENT 


| Each subject was taken to a small room in his school containing 
- an Audograph recorder. The pupil was informed of the three 
tasks expected of him, shown the operation of the machine, and 
told that his reading and telling of the story would be recorded. 
For recording, the child remained seated, and a lapel microphone 
= was used. Each child was given two minutes to organize his 

- thoughts before telling the story he had just read. To write 
the story, the pupil was taken to a second small room containing 
several desks. 

When all samples had been procured they were subject to the 
following transcription and analysis: 

1) Oral reading recordings—analyzed according to the Gray 
_ Oral Reading Analysis(8) for fluency (time required to read the 
- story), mispronunciations, omissions, substitutions, insertions, 
repetitions, reversals, and faulty phrasing (excessive pausing 
where no pause is indicated in the text, as used by Hahn(9)). 

2) Oral reproduction recordings—analyzed for repetitions, 
unintelligible remarks, punctuation, number of words, number of 
_ different words, number of words not appearing on the Dale 
= list(3), number of prepositional phrases, number of sentences, 
number of run-on sentences, number of incomplete sentences (as 
defined by Hoppes(/2)), degree of subordination, and number 
. of correct verbal memories (this is a measure of the number of 
. reproduced facts). 

3) Written reproductions—analyzed for the same factors as 
oral reproductions with exception of repetitions and unin- 
= telligible remarks. 


ANALYSIS OF THE RESULTS 


An analysis of the original story as read by the children was 
made for comparison with their later oral and written samples. 
"Results of this analysis are given in Table I. 

The second step was statistical analysis of the children’s 
language samples. Are the measures appropriate as measures of 
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material read, spoken and written? Does application of these 
measures show relationship among the language samples? 
Two statistical measures are used in an attempt to answer the 
second question: correlation, to reveal the degree of relationship; 
level of significance of difference between means when a measure 
is applied to two of the media. Obtained correlation coefficients 
are listed in Table II. Means, standard deviations and critical 
ratios between means are illustrated in Table III. 


TasLE I.—REsULTS or MEASURES ÁPPLIED TO THE STORY, 
Golden Harvest 


Measures Results 
"Total number of words 750. 
Total number of different words 327. 
"Total number of hard words 70. 
Total number of phrases 65. 
Total number of sentences 63. 
Degree of subordination .39 
Total number of facts 109. 
Average sentence length 11.90 
SD of sentence length 5.97 
Type-token ratio .44 
Lorge grade rating 4.50 


From these results some twenty conclusions may be advanced 
about the interrelationships of the three language arts and their 
measures: 

1) Relationship among the number of minutes to read, tell and 
write the story. This measure is misleading because a pupil who 
speaks or writes quickly with occasional long pauses receives the 
same score as one who speaks or writes slowly with no long pauses. 
Table II shows negligible correlation except for oral and written 
reproduction correlation coefficient of .5. Investigations have 
shown positive correlation of reading comprehension and speed. 
"Therefore, pupils who read quickly should have greater degree of 
comprehension and remember more. Because they remember 
more they should have more to tell and write. Thus, reading 
time should correlate negatively with oral and written reproduc- 
tion time. This reasoning disregards the possibility of a general 
verbal fluence factor which would tend to produce positive 
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‘Taste IL— ConnzLATION COEFFICIENTS OF RELATIONSHIPS OF 
LANGUAGE Arts FACTORS 


i Factors r 
Total number of verbal memories: oral with written .82 
Total number of different words: oral with written .07 

‘otal number of hard words: oral with written .64 
Total number of phrases: oral with written .63 
Total number of words: oral with written -62 

“Total number of minutes for reproduction: oral with 

written -50 
Total number of sentences: oral with written 48 


‘ype-token ratio: oral with written 
Reading grade with number of written verbal memories _.40 
Reading grade with number of oral verbal memories .97 
Number of repetitions in reading with number of repeti- 


"tions in oral reproduction E 
1 Excessive phrasing in reading with excessive phrasing in 
oral reproduction 82 
Average sentence length: oral with written a 
Lorge rating: oral with written .16 
-.. Reading grade with Lorge rating of oral reproductions AL 
- Number of minutes for reading with number of minutes 
"for oral reproduction 07 
Number of minutes for reading with number of minutes 
for written reproduction .06 
- Number of mispronunciations in reading with Lorge rat- di 


ing of written reproductions 
Reading grade with Lorge rating of written reproductions — .004 
Number of mispronunciations in reading with number of 

oral verbal memories 

Number of mispronunciations in reading 


ae written oral memories : $ 
— Number of mispronunciations in reading with Lorge rat- 


__ ing of oral reproductions 
time relationships. Perhaps both factors operate to cancel the 
effect of either. Mean reading speed is approximately one 
hundred seventeen words-per-minute; oral reproduction speed, 
one hundred eight words-per-minute; written reproduction, eight 
The last figure is low in relation to 


handwriting usually quoted for these grade levels. 


with number of 
—.11 


—.11 


8 
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2) Relationship of reading grade to number of oral and written 
verbal memories.—The positive relationship shown in Table II 
would appear normal. Most reading tests make considerable 
demand upon immediate memory. It would seem natural that 
a pupil receiving a high oral score would receive a high written 


Taste IIL—Mzaws, STANDARD DEVIATIONS AND CRITICAL 
Ratios BETWEEN THE MEANS or Factors IN ORAL 
REPRODUCTIONS AND WRITTEN REPRODUCTIONS 
or One Hunprep Forty PuriLs 


Oral Samples} W ae Criti- 
cal 
Ratio 
Total number of words 7.55 
Number of hard words 5.07 
Number of different words 5.03 
Number of sentences 4.99 
Number of phrases 3.98 
Number of run-on sentences 3.26 
Number of verbal memories 2.66 
Degree of subordination .10|  .01 
Average sentence length in 
words —1.43 
Number of incomplete 
sentences 5 E .82|—1.57 
Lorge rating 3 i 4.81| 1.41|—2.53 
Type-token ratio —8.17 


score. The critical ratio of 2.66 is of such magnitude that 
separate norms would be necessary if the measure were used for 
both oral and written language. 

8) Relationship of the number of reading mispronunciations to 
the number of oral and written memories.— Table II shows negli- 
gible relationship. Probably two opposing factors produce the 
result. If a pupil cannot pronounce a word and does not know 
its meaning he will not use it orally or in writing; if he knows the 
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meaning but has difficulty with the pronunciation, extra time 
spent trying to pronounce it should fix it in his memory. 
— 4) Relationship of the number of reading mispronunciations to 

"Lorge rating of oral and written samples.—The Lorge formula 
- seems excellent as used with oral samples. Its use in written 
language samples of children who show no evidence of sentencing 

— is questionable. 

5) Relationship of reading grade to Lorge rating of oral and 
"written reproductions.—Results, shown in Table II, indicate 
"little relationship between pupil reading-level and level of 
difficulty of style of his oral and written samples. However, they 
- may indicate that level of material read has more influence on 
level of maturity of reproductions than reading level of the pupil. 
_ 6) Relationship of excessive phrasing in reading to excessive 
_ phrasing in oral reproduction.—Results support the findings of 
—— Hahn(9) that it is a habit. 

7) Relationship of the number of repetitions in reading to the 
number of repetitions in oral language.—Table II shows a definite 
tendency for those who repeat in reading to do the same in oral 
language reproduction. 

8) Relationship of the total number of words used in oral and 
written language situations.—Results of Table II indicate a 
definite tendency for those who use more words orally to do the 
same in writing. In only seven cases did a pupil write more 
words than he spoke. The critical ratio is of such magnitude 
as to require different norms for the two media but the measure 
appears to be valid. 

9) Relationship of the number of different words used in oral 
and in written language samples.—The relationship here is 
greater than for total number of words. But, again, separate 
norms would be necessary. Pupils in this situation n 
speaking approximately thirty-five per cent, and in writing 
- approximately twenty-nine per cent of the number of different 
words encountered in reading. 

10) Relationship of the number of hard words in oral and 
written language—Results are similar to those of the two 
previous measures so this measure is probably superfluous in 
measuring similarities when the other two are used. i 

11) Relationship of the number of phrases in oral and written 
language.—Studies in oral language have been limited to con- 


Ce 
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sideration of the age at which phrases appear in the language of 
the child. Stormzand and O’Shea(27) used the measure in 
written language. On the basis of their findings the present study 
should have shown the mean number of phrases in oral and 
written language as approximately thirty-five and twenty-four. 
Actual results as shown in Table III are 19.77 and 15.47 phrases 
per sample. Perhaps difference in material would account for 
this discrepancy as Stormzand and O’Shea used original material. 
Table II shows a definite relationship for this measure; therefore, 
it is valid but separate norms would be necessary. 

12) Relationship of the number of sentencesin oral and written 
language.—Placing responsibility with the pupil for indication of 
sentencing has been used here. Previous investigators have 
considered the thought-unit as synonymous with a sentence. 
This makes the sentence count subjective and it has been con- 
demned by Watts(29), Johnson(14), Seegers(26) and La Brant(12) 
for this reason. In this study the sentence-unit appears suffi- 
ciently valid in oral language to justify its use. But due to 
inability of a few pupils to use punctuation, results obtained from 
written samples are questionable. Results are at variance with 
those of Bushnell(2) and Bear(1) in that the present study shows 
more sentencing. 

13) Relationship of the number of run-on sentences in oral 
and written language.—Results shown in Table III substantiate 
the findings of Wiswall($0). The measure is vulnerable to the 
extent that the definition of a sentence is subjective. 

14) Relationship of the number of incomplete sentences in oral 
and written language.—' This measure tends to be more objective 
than a sentence count. Table III shows this to be the first 
measure considered where the mean for written samples exceeds 
that for oral samples. Also, this measure could be applied in 
both media using the same norms. However, it is an unsuitable 
measure at these grade levels as only thirty-one oral and thirty- 
nine written samples contained incomplete sentences. 

15) Relationship of the degree of subordination in oral and 
written language.—This measure has been used by many previous 
investigators such as Heider and Heider(10) and La Brant(12). 
From evidence of Tables II and III this would appear to be a 
suitable measure of oral and written language samples. The 
same norms would be suitable for both media. 
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) Relationship of the number of correct verbal memories in 
and written language.—There is high degree of relationship 


17) Relationship of the average sentence length in oral and 
written language.— There is, according to Table II, low degree of 
tionship. The questionable validity of the sentence as a 
e has been previously discussed. 
-18) Relationship of the standard deviation of sentence length 
in oral and written language.— Result for oral language is similar 
_ to the original story: result for written language is very largely 
. due to lack of pupil punctuation. 
19) Relationship of the type-token ratio in oral and written 
-language.—There is close similarity among the original story, 
oral samples and written samples. However, this measure is 
invalid because of the high rate of repetition of some words in 
the English language. A pupil who writes one sentence will 
)btain a higher type-token ratio than an author who writes à 
book, It could be a valid measure if an identical number of 
v words were allowed for each sample. 
- 90) Relationship of the Lorge grade rating in oral and written 
b age.— The low degree of relationship as indicated in Table 
3 " IL is to be expected because of the dependence of the Lorge rating 
— en sentencing. 
SUMMARY OF ANALYSIS OF LANGUAGE SAMPLES 
Tt would seem, from material presented in the preceding section, 
reading 
material, oral language samples an: 
fifth- and sixth-graders in the 
evoked, number of words used, 


- employed, number of hard words, n: i 
subordination. Further, in situations similar to this study, such 
factors may be reliably measured. If such measures are used, 
t be established for all factors 


‘different expectations or norms mus 
except degree of subordination. 


Factors considered in the preceding section which indicate some 


media are: number of 
number of sentences, and 


i - type-token ratio. These have not pro 
"of all three types of language behavior. 
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Taste IV.—Merans, STANDARD DEVIATIONS AND CRITICAL 
Ratios or DIFFERENCES BETWEEN THE Means or ORAL 
LANGUAGE SAMPLES AND WRITTEN LANGUAGE SAMPLES 
FOR SEVENTY Pupms IN EACH or Gnoups ‘A’ AND ‘B’ 


Group A GroupB | Criti- 
cal 
SD |Mean| SD |Ratio 


Oral reproductions 
Total number of words [272.84 120.911309.58/1124.64! 1.77 
Number of different 


words 111.38| 38.17/119.40] 39.73| 1.22 
Number of hard words | 17.41 8.28| 19.10| 7.57] 1.26 
Number of phrases 18.78| 10.02] 20.76| 10.01] 1.16 
Number of sentences 13.64| 6.38| 16.78| 7.00| 2.76 
Number of run-on 

Sentences 2.00} 1.80| 1.91| 1.83 28 
Number of incomplete 

sentences .33 67| .26 55 26 
Degree of subordination .91 10 132) 09 91 
Number of verbal 

memories 34.18) 15.59] 35.84] 15.26 64 
Average sentence length 

in words 20.79) 5.85] 19.20] 5.74| .63 
Type-token ratio 44 09} .42) .06] 1.95 
Lorge rating 4:58) .35| 4.42) 38) 14 

Written reproductions 
Total number of words 188.63] 72.72 204.33| 88.49| 1.15 

Number of different 
words 91.30| 27.48| 97.01] 33.98| 1.09 


Number of hard words 12.97] 5.46] 13.80] 7.01] .78 
Number of phrases 15.17} 7.82) 15.77] 8.29)  .45 
Number of sentences 10.73, 6.36) 11.97] 5.58) 1.22 
Number of run-on 

sentences 1.14 1.21) 1.51] 1.50) 1.61 
Number of incomplete 

sentences 30) 


Degree of subordination 33 ai 31 .09| 1.23 
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Group B | Criti- 
—— l eal 
Mean| SD |Mean| SD | Ratio 


Number of verbal 


memories .32 
Average sentence length 

in words 1.64 

_ Type-token ratio 84 

Lorge rating 1.98 


minutes for oral and written reproduction are positively related, 
there is little relationship of reading time with oral and written 
reproduction time. Differences of opinion as to what constitutes 
a sentence invalidates this as a measure. The type-token ratio 
is not à valid measure unless all samples are equated for number 
of words. 

Factors which indicate little relationship among the media or 
are not applicable to more than two of the media are: average 
sentence length, the Lorge rating, mispronunciations, repetitions 
and excessive phrasing. Average sentence length and Lorge 
rating are suitable measures, but both are dependent on the 
definition of a sentence. 


COMPARISON OF THE TWO EQUATED GROUPS 


Statistical evidence of the result of comparison of oral and 
written language performance on the basis of order or presenta- 
tion is given in Table IV. Group A first reproduced the story 
orally, then in writing. This order was reversed with Group B. 

The only significant difference is in the number of sentences in 
oral samples. The writer is of the opinion that pupils who have 
just read the story rush through oral reproduction in the hope that 
facts will not be forgotten. Those who write the story prior to . 
oral reproduction have undergone a sufficient time-lapse to 
assure that facts still remembered will remain so for a period of 
time. 

Although no significant differences exist, with the exception of 
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oral sentencing, the general trend as shown in Table IV is 
interesting. On those measures which were accepted as valid in 
the preceding section, Group B is superior in all but degree of 
subordination. Thus, according to evidence from the present 
study, pupils who write the story before telling it use, in both 
oral and written samples, a greater number of words, a greater 
number of different words, a greater number of hard words, a 
greater number of phrases and a greater number of verbal 
memories. 


CONCLUSIONS 


1) The level of development in the three language arts appears 
to be in the order: material read, oral language and written 
language. However, this result in a reproductive situation does 
not apply with equal validity to any other combination of 
language activities because the assumption is that the material 
read is the standard. 

2) Varying the order of oral and written reproductions does 
not affect the quality of the samples, except for the number of 
oral sentences, to a significant degree. However, there is a 
general trend toward superior language usage in both oral and 
written samples when written reproduction is performed first. 

3) The level of development of oral and written language is 

more dependent upon the level of the material read than upon the 
reading level of the pupils according to evidence of this study. 
The average level of maturity for oral language samples is identi- 
cal with the difficulty of the passage read, both with Lorge rating 
of 45. Further experiments using reading material on various 
levels of difficulty would be necessary before this statement can be 
made with any degree of certainty, 
, 4) Level of development revealed by one measure is not com- 
parable with that revealed by another. Studies comparable 
to the present one have not been sufficient to establish levels of 
comparison among the measures. For example, it is not possible 
to state that one sample containing fifty more words but five fewer 
phrases than another sample is of less, equal or greater degree 
of language maturity. 

5) Measures which appear suitable as multiple-measures. . . - 

i which could be applied to material read, spoken and written in 
Situations and with material comparable to the present study 
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"verbal memories, number of words, number of different 
, number of hard words, number of phrases and degree of 
bordination. The Lorge formula may prove to be an accepta- 
multiple-measure although such was not clearly the case in 
present study. Al] of these measures except degree of 
bordination would require separate norms for the three media. 
) Assuming that the measures are s itable multiple-measures, 
level of maturity of development in each factor could be 
ined only by further investigations. Comparable studies 

o not sufficient to establish levels of development. However, 
present study indicates that, in similar situations, the mean 


umber of written-language words may be approximately two- 
s that of oral reproduction; number of different words in 
samples may be about one-third the number of words in 


ading material; and the number of hard words one-tenth the 
al number of words, with writte 
luced scale. "There is further indi 

ions pupils may be expected to produce approximately one- 
hird of the facts which they have read orally and that the ratio 
of subordinate clauses to total number of clauses used may be 


approximately one-to-three. 

7) The hypothesis of Hahn(9), that excessive phrasing in oral 
" reproduction is a habit caused by nervousness or excitement and 
nding to persist, appears to be substantiated here to the extent 
that this factor is related to reading and oral reproduction. The 
e relationship seems to be true for repetitions in oral reading 
d oral reproduction. : 

8) From evidence of the present study, the best single index of 
"measurement in reading material, oral and written language 


| samples would appear to be the degree of subordination. 
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IMPROVEMENTS IN READING RATE AND 
COMPREHENSION OF SUBJECTS 
TRAINING WITH THE 
TACHISTOSCOPE 


HENRY P. SMITH and THEODORE R. TATE 
The University of Kansas 


Considerable interest has been aroused within the past five 
years by reports of research and statements of theory concerning 
gains in both reading speed and comprehension, and in some 
cases in other perceptual processes, following tachistoscopic train- 
ing with digits or other materials. 

Projectors equipped with tachistoscopes and instruments de- 
signed to present printed material at controlled rates of speed 
have been used alone or in combination with each other in 
numerous programs attempting to improve the reading perform- 
ance of adult subjects. A number of pieces of equipment of both 
types are being offered for sale with the implication, at least, that 
a means for quick improvement in reading has been discovered. 
Data concerning the results obtainable have been moderate in 
amount, 

i The present article is a Teport of one attempt to gain informa- 
tion concerning the amount of improvement in adult reading 
ability which might accompany the use of such equipment. 
Data are Presented concerning possible differences in personality 
and intelligence test scores between subjects who made large 
and small gains in ability to read material presented by means of 
the rate-controller; and, test scores are reported for those sub- 
jects who persisted in the training program well beyond their 
original objective of thirty-five sessions and those who dropped 
from the experiment before reaching their goal. In addition, the 


perception. 
176 
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METHOD AND MATERIALS 


Two reading-rate controllers manufactured by the Three 
ensional Company of Chicago and two standard 2" X 2" 
le projectors equipped with Wollensak No. 3 Alphax shutter 
mitting exposures from one to 1400 second were available for 
experiment. Each projector was equipped with a Selectron 
tomatic slide changer) and a number of trays for use with the 
ron. This equipment made possible an efficient plan for 
gressive work, eliminated the mixing of slides, and allowed 
subject to give continuous attention to the training material. 
h tray contained thirty (five to nine digit) number slides, 
d different trays were used for each day’s work, From thirty 
sixty slides were used for each training session. After the 
st three sessions a shutter speed of Yoo second was used 
oughout the experiment. The number of digits on the slides 
used by each subject was increased as soon as he became able to 
- achieve accuracy on about eighty per cent of the slides he was 


college students volunteered to take extensive 
and end-tests and to participate in a minimum of 
of fifty minutes each. One-half of 
flashing digits onto a small screen 


with the tachistoscopic projector, reporting the digit observed, 


checking the correctness of the response. The other half 


the period was devoted to the reading of material on the con- 
ted by the subject 


er. The speed of the controller was adjus! 
felt he could do so 


ho was instructed to increase the speed as he 
e selection with understanding. 


used as practice mate- 
Js varied from fifth to eighth 


Eighteen 


- thirty-five training periods 
- each training period was spent 


_ ment consisted of weekly tests $ 

- Anatole France (tenth- to twelf i culty, Dale-Chall 
formula). The Smith-Moler Test of Reading Effectiveness 

Advanced Form) B, C, or D was given 98 9 pre-test, on the 
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thirty-fifty session and/or at the end of training.’ All tests were 
administered as in regular test situations and were not presented 
by means of the controller. 

The procedure for administering the weekly test was to allow 
the subject to read one or two chapters as a warm-up and then to 
read, for test purposes, a two to four thousand word continuation 
of the material under timed conditions. A short test was given 
over the selection after it was read. The Smith-Moler tes. was j 
used to measure reading rate and comprehension on selections of 
three levels of difficulty. 

Other data available concerning the subjects included pre- 
training scores on the Wechsler-Bellevue Intelligence Scale, 
Form II, and the Minnesota Multiphasic Personality Inventory. 
In addition, the Minnesota Clerical Test was given before train- 
ing, after the thirty-fifth session, and/or at the end of training. 


RESULTS 


Eighteen subjects completed twenty-five or more training ses- 
sions, thirteen completed thirty-five or more Sessions, six com- 
pleted fifty or more, and two completed seventy sessions. 

Table I gives the average speed at which the subjects were 
operating the reading rate controller on the first and fourth 
meetings and on every eighth meeting thereafter. While a 
record of the controller speed was made at each meeting, the 
points reported are sufficient to indicate the increased speed 
observed in use of the reading rate controller. 

Tt will be noted that speed of reading on the reading rate 
controller rose steadily and does not appear to have reached a 
maximum by the sixty-eighth session. 

The results on the weekly tests are shown in Table II. It 
appears that in the case of those subjects who continued training 
for thirty-five periods or more, substantial gains were mde with- 

1The Smith-Moler Test was developed for another study in reading 
improvement and is not yet in published form. Each of its four forms con- 
tains three reading selections of approximately 2400 words, 1400 words, and 
1200 words of sixth-grade, college freshmen, and graduate level difficulty, 
respectively. The subject is allowed a specified time for reading each selec- 
tion. When time is called he records the amount read. Per cent of compre- 
hension is obtained by dividing the number of correct answers by the number 
of questions which could have been answered with the information obtain- 
able in the portion of the selection which was read. 
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sue I.—Meran Ruapinc RATE CONTROLLER SETTING FOR 
; FIRST AND FOURTH SESSION AND EVERY EIGHTH SESSION 
THEREAFTER 


Training Sessions 


i Num- 
N umber of | ber of 


. Training 
Ej 


.. 25 or more 
. 85 or more 
50 or more 
70 


d 
457/550|749|921|1169/148111246) 
44|380/453|507 1081|1543 1290/1556 1675/2120 


out significant comprehension losses. Two subjects who con- 
tinued training until the end of the twelfth week (sixty periods) 
had on that test an average speed score of 917 words per minute 
with seventy per cent comprehension as compared to their mark 
at the end of one week of 291 words per minute and 67.5% 
‘comprehension. 


TABLE II.—READING SPEED AND COMPREHENSION SCORES AT THE 
Exp or THE First AND SECOND Week anp Every Two 
WEEKS THEREAFTER 


Number of 
"Traini 
Periods 


25 or more 


35 or more 


50 or more 
o8.3|77.5|75 |74 |69 


91 |307 |476 |728 619854917 


auto 
! 5 |60 |55 |55 |70 
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A summary of the scores made on the Smith-Moler Test by the 
thirteen subjects who continued training for thirty-five or more 
periods is presented in Table III. It will be seen that an improve- 
ment of approximately fifty per cent in rate of reading on all 
three sections of the test was made by the thirty-fifth session 
but that in all cases this was accompanied by some drop in com- 
prehension score. 


TABLE IIL—ScoRES on THE Smitu-Moter TrsT or READING 
EFFECTIVENESS BEFORE AND AFTER THIRTY-FIVE SESSIONS 
OF TRAINING WITH THE TACHISTOSCOPE AND READING 
RATE CONTROLLER 
(N = 18)- 


Pre-Test 35th Session 


Level of Difficulty 


Rate Compre- Compre- 
hension hension 
oiu NDA VEN aD SUT 
Seventh Grade 302 91 76.6 
College Freshman 179 83 73.9 
College Graduate 178 75 69.2 


Six subjects continued for fifty or more periods of training and 
made a somewhat greater improvement in speed (one hundred 
per cent on the College Freshman level material). They too 
suffered some drop in comprehension score except that a slight 
although probably not Statistically significant gain was made in 
comprehension from the thirty-fifth to the fiftieth session on two 
sections of the test. 7 

Eye movements of the subjects were photographed by means 
of the Ophthalmograph at the beginning of training, at .the 
thirty-fifth training session, and/or at the end of training. The 
results of an analysis of the photographs are presented in Table IV. 

The number of fixations necessary for each hundred words 
appears to show a regular and, in most cases, a substantial drop 
and the number of regressions is cut nearly in half. 

An examination was made of the scores on the ‘Minnesota 
Multiphasic Personality Inventory in an effort to determine dif- 
ferences in test patterns between subjects who continued training 
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TasLE IV.—OPrHALMOGRAPHIO RECORD OF SUBJECTS BEFORE 
AND AFTER TRAINING! 


Sessions N Rate Comp? Span? Fix*  Regress* 
25 18 Pre 425 73.3 3.02 4.4 
(or more) Post 518 81 3.96 27.8 2.5 
35 13 Pre 400 69.6 3.11 33.2 4.46 
(or more) Post540 88.4 4.12 26.8 2.15 
50 6 Pre 370 65 3.10 - 32.5 | 8:8 
(or more) 35th 559 — 83.3 4. 26.8 1.8 
Post 545 75 3.81 29.1 2.1 
70 2 Pre 260 65 2.89 35. 6.5 
35th 633 87.5. 4.06 24. 2.5 


70th 600 80 4.35 23.5 2.5 
1 Reading standard paragraphs supplied by American Optical Company. 
2 Compreħension in per cent. 

3 Span of recognition in words. 

4 Fixations per one hundred words. 

5 Regressions per one hundred words. 


for fifty periods or more and subjects who stopped short of their 
previously agreed upon goal of thirty-five sessions. The number 
of cases involved does not justify. more than a few tentative 
observations. There were four males who stopped training short 
of the goal and two males and two females who continued training 
well past the goal. The four members of the group stopping short 
of the goal tended to exhibit defensive reactions (higher K score— 
66 vs. 59.5) and their scores indicate that they appear to feel that 
they are discriminated against (higher Pa score—61 vs. 51.5). 
The male subjects remaining beyond their original goal showed 
greater anxiety (higher D score—76 vs. 57) although the average 
D score for the two female subjects was 50 and the males in this 
group showed more deviate patterns in a neurotic direction and 
more femininity of interest (MF score 77 vs. 66) than did the 
members of the group who failed to reach the goal. About the 
only characteristic of the female profiles which distinguished them 
from normal was a tendency to over-anticipate. 


2 The writers are indebted to Dr. William Cottle, assistant director of the 
University of Kansas Guidance Bureau, for such interpretations of scores 
from the Minnesota Multiphasic Personality Inventory and Minnesota 
Clerical Test as are found in this article. 
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Comparisons were made also between the Multiphasie scores 
of the four subjects who made the greatest improvement in read- 
ing rate controller speed from the first to the thirty-fifth session 
(all males) and the three males and one female who made the 
leastimprovement. The group making small gain showed greater 
anxiety, (higher D score—62 vs. 55) psychasthenie behavior, 
(Pt score—64 vs 52) and tendencies toward paranoia (Pa 56 vs. 
51). These tendencies may have operated as inhibiting factors 
to. prevent increments in reading rates. This group appeared to 
have more emotional distractions than did the group making the 
largest gains. The average MF score for the three males making 
largest gains was 78 and for the four making smallest gains it 
was 71. It may be worth noting that ten male subjects who 
continued training for thirty-five periods or more made an average 
MF interest score of 71.6. 

The Minnesota Clerical Test scores of the four subjects who 
attended fifty to seventy training sessions showed a rise from 
55.1 on the numbers and 68.7 on the names portion to 76.5 on the 
numbers and 80.7 on the names. The four subjects who trained 
for approximately twenty-five sessions made an initial score of 
63.5 on the numbers portion of the test and 79 on the names por- 
tion and a final score of 77 on the numbers and 63.3 on the names. 
This loss by the ‘under’ group on the names portion may indicate 
an indifferent attitude in taking the final test. Otherwise it is 
difficult to reconcile the general steady improvement of the ‘over’ 
group and the drop by the ‘under’ group. 

The Wechsler-Bellevue scores for the group making the largest 
gain in reading rate controller setting was 121.1 on the verbal, 
126 on performance, and 126.2 on the full test. The average 
score of the four subjects making the smallest gain was 127 on the 
verbal, 117 on the performance, and 124.7 on the full scale. 
Thus, the verbal score of the group making the smallest gain was 
already markedly higher than was their performance score, while 
the reverse was true in the case of those making the largest gain. 
This would appear to indicate that the latter group had more 
potential for improvement in verbal skills. Had the Wechsler- 
Bellevue scores been obtained again at the end of the study it 
would be interesting to see if the latter group did now show a 
substantial gain in verbal score with a resultant increase in the 
general intelligence quotient. 
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The primary purpose of the Minnesota Clerical Test was to 
investigate the types of perceptual improvement other than 
reading which might accompany training with the tachistoscope. 
The results of this test as administered at various points in the 
training program are reported in Table V. 


TABLE V.—PERCENTILE SCORES ON THE Minnesota CLERICAL 
TEST BEFORE TRAINING, AT THE EnD or THIRTY-FIVE 
SESSIONS, AND/OR AT THE END OF TRAINING 
Number of Number 

Training of 


Periods Subjects Pre-Test 35th Session End-Test 
25 or more 18 Numbers 60.7 73.9 
Names 68.2 75.2 
35 ormore 13 Numbers 58.5 71.3 
Names 69.0 75.0 


50 or more 6 Numbers 57.16 69.91 77.58 
Names 72.41 80.58 82.83 

70 2 Numbers 50.25 65.5 75.75 
Names 57.25 67.5 71. 


Table V appears to indicate that increments in Minnesota 
Clerical Test scores did occur with continued training up to the 
end of the present experiment. Increases for the numbers por- 
tion of the test were considerably greater than for the names 
portion. The reason for this may lie in the rather direct use of 
numbers in the tachistoscopic portion of the training progedure 
and some failure of the gain in perceptual skill to transfer com- 
pletely to a different type of task. 


GENERAL COMMENTS 


. As shown by their settings of the reading rate controller and by 
their frequently expressed opinions, the subjects appeared to 
believe they were obtaining tremendous improvements in read- 
ing speed as a result of either the tachistoscopie training or the 
practice on the reading rate controller or from a combination of 
the two. i / 
While the various tests employed indicated substantial 
improvement in reading rate, the improvement as measured by 
| reading tests was not nearly as great as was shown on the control- 
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lers. While this may not be taken as conclusive evidence that 
reading speed and comprehension were not built to a high level 


However, the indications from the comparatively low but 
actually rather high improvements obtained in test performance 


of personality patterns to warrant general use of the equipment 
in remedial reading programs, 


BOOK REVIEWS 


Minton Gurvirz. The Dynamics of Psychological Testing. 
New York: Grune and Stratton, 1951. 


Although written primarily for clinical students, this book was 
inspired by a non-clinician’s comment, “Pd really like to see 
some time how you clinicians use these tests.” Gurvitz has 
provided a thorough demonstration of one style of clinical 
interpretation. He presents seventeen cases, selected from the 
patients tested during one month in a mental hospital. Typically, 
the case report includes a scored Rorschach protocol, Wechsler 
protocol, figure drawing with inquiry, a discussion of the dynam- 
ies of the case, the original psychological report with interpolated 
agreements or reservations by the therapist who later handled the 
case, a formal case history, and a final summary. 

It is a mistake for Dr. Joseph Miller, who writes the foreword, 
to refer to this as research. It is essentially a report of clinical 
experience and opinion. There is no guarantee that Gurvit did 
not select cases where his diagnostic procedures worked well, and 
so this provides na solid evidence of the validity of the specific 
procedures. The reports do show that tests can contribute 
greatly to the understanding of patients. 

Gurvitz is an able interpreter of behavior. He studies his 
patient as a person, making as much note of his over-all behavior 
as of the test responses. He has a wise viewpoint regarding his 
tests, making excellent critical comments on some of the pro- 
posals of Rapaport, Wechsler, and the Rorschach sign systems. 
The book as a whole shows high level psychological skill in action. 
Gurvitz makes especially good use of the Wechsler and figure- 
drawing data. 

Too often, Gurvitz writes statements which, read by them- 
selves, would encourage mechanical and unintelligent use of tests. 
Once in a while he seems to say that a diagnosis is decided by some 
single response of the patient. He seems, despite his disclaimers, 
to use signs himself in diagnosis. For instance, on the subject 
of W:M in Rorschach, he says (p. 21): “If M predominates, then 
we have a surfeit of ability and creativeness but insufficient drive 
to project it out into the world.” Gurvitz relies heavily on a 
Freudian terminology and way of thinking which does not seem 

to be an integral part of his diagnostic skill. His dogmatic and 
E 185 
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atomistic statements about particular indicators will blind some 
readers to the fact’ that his actual diagnosis is based on a thorough 
integration which allows each fact about the patient to add to the 
significance of each other, 

The Rorschach interpretation suffers greatly from an incautious 
attitude. Gurvitz seems to accept almost every idea of Klopfer 
without reéxamination. The literature contains enough valida- 
tion research by this time to suggest that many items in this 
interpretive system are questionable. The statement quoted 
about W:M ignores questions of unreliability. It does not admit 
that the relation between personality and action is so complex 
that not even the most valid statement will be true of all cases. 
It does not acknowledge that the current literature contains 
almost as many conflicting theories of the meaning of M as there 
are writers. It does not warn the reader that a test indicator 
which goes with some defect in a hospital population will also 
Appear among any normal group tested, with no corresponding 
defect. Gurvitz probably makes a more flexible use of the Ror- 
schach, and a more cautious use, than his generalizations will sug- 
gest to the reader. 

It is perhaps too much to hope that writers like Gurvitz will 
follow each suggested interpretation with a statement of the 
percentage of cases for which the interpretation is valid, out of 
all those where the indicator appears. Until they do make state- 
ments in those terms, they can expect that non-clinicians will con- 
tinue to regard clinical psychology as dogmatic and unsound. 

This book can be used profitably with advanced students in 
clinical diagnosis by two types of instructor. The ones who wish 
students to be skeptical of over-enthusiastic and fine-drawn 
interpretations will find here examples worthy of critical atten- 
tion. These reports are neither illogical nor lacking in insight. 
The reasoning is careful and the psychology insightful; criticism 
must therefore focus on the premises underlying the inter- 
pretation. The instructors who want to teach students to 
Squeeze test protocols for all they are worth, without too much 
fretting about lack of validation, should also use this book. If 
students are to learn this brand of clinical psychology, they 
should be taught from a model as skilled as Gurvitz. 

While Gurvitz’ writing does not do justice to his acumen, his 
thinking about tests is in many ways sounder than that of some 
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other clinicians and of those who look to a test for a score and 
nothing but a score. His concept is worth quoting: 
* |, , Our present psychologic technics give us the maximum 
amount of information in a minimum of time and with a lessened 
degree of subjectivity. The tests which are used clinically . . - 
are considered to offer a wide range of possible environmental 
stimuli. Conflicts are aroused in miniature to see how they are 
handled or mishandled, anxiety is provoked, basic relationships to 
figures in the environment are encountered, phantasy is forced 
upon the patient—all to duplicate the world in miniature. The 
process of interpreting psychologic procedures is based upon the 
assumption that the person handles the microcosm of the testing 
situation in the same manner as he handles life." (p. 7) 

LEE J. CRONBACH 
University of Illinois 


Grorce G. THOMPSON. Child Psychology: Growth Trends in 
Psychological Adjustment. Boston: Houghton Mifin Co., 
1952, pp. 667. $5.50. 


Child psychology has been an important special interest in the 
total domain of psychology since the earliest years of this century. 
In the post-war years the impression is easily gotten that this 
interest has decreased relatively, if not absolutely. Attention is 
being directed so much to industrial, social, and clinical problems 
of adults that the significance of the child is perhaps too much 
neglected. Yet, that there has been sound and important 
research with children, and that the developmental processes are 
of significance in understanding adult behavior, cannot be denied. 
The evidence for this statement is to be found in Thompson's 
book. 
As an interpretive exposition of the status of scientific child 
at mid-century, this volume will find an important 
place in the psychological literature. Systematically, the author 
moves from an introduction of child psychology as & scientific 
discipline, through a review of the behavior patterns of the new- 
born, to more extensive considerations of the processes of psycho- 
logical growth and adjustment, the interactions of motivation and 
i personal and social adjustment, and finally a survey of 
the theories of personality organization. The organization is 
determined by psychological processes rather than chronological 
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WinuM C, Monse, Francis A, BALLANTINE, AND W, Roperr 
Dixon, Studies in the Psychology of Reading, Ann Arbor: 
University of Michigan Press, 1951, pp. 188. 

Three research studies on eye movements in reading are 
reported in this volume, Morw's study deals with changes in eye 
which, ente when fifth- and seventh-grade pupils read matericls 
which are easy, at grade and difficult, The descriptive science 
materials used were equated for difficulty by readability formulas, 
The eye-movement. records revealed that seventh-gradem were 


situations, 


history 
read material in their own field and in the other fields. The sub- 
Jets read material in their own field most efficiently. It is con- 
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sidered that familiarity of material is a factor in the reading per- 
formance but that different types of material do not produce 
different eye-movement patterns, 

In all these studies the experimental designs are excellent, and 
the results represent worthy contributions. The reviewer is 
disturbed by the fact that in all three studies a change in difficulty 
or content of reading material brought no changes in oculomotor 
patterns. It is generally accepted that the most effective reader 
is the one who modifies his pace to fit the requirements of the 
content and the difficulty of the textual materials, Lack of such 
flexibility in readers seems unfortunate, Further research on this 
topic is desirable. Mixes A. TINKER 

University of Minnesota 


Dororny C. Apkins AND SamueL B. Lvenuy. Factor Analysis 
of Reasoning Tests, Chapel Hill: University of North 
Carolina Press, 1952, pp. iv + 122. 


The authors factor-analyzed first a battery of thirty-cight 
selected Air Force tests, in order to obtain leads for selecting tests 
to go into their main experimental battery. The latter contained 
sixty-six tests, which were administered to a fairly representative 
sample of two hundred soldiers, Product-moment intercor- 
relations were computed, and sixteen factors were extracted by the 
complete centroid method and rotated as nearly as possible to an 
oblique simple structure. 

The following reference factors were put in (two tests for each) 
and taken out again: verbal relations, perceptual speed, number, 
word fluency, space 1 (visualization of rigid figures under rotation 
and translation), speed of perceptual closure, ideational fluency, 
and space 2 (visualization of figures whose parts move in relation 
to one another). 

Five reasoning factors were identified and described: perception 
of abstract similarities, hypothesis verification, flexibility of 
perceptual closure, deduction, and concept formation. Percep- 
tion of abstract similarities is defined by high loadings on verbal 
classification tests and on analogies tests, both verbal and non- 
verbal. Hypothesis verification is defined essentially by high 
loadings on the progressive matrices test. Flexibility of per- 
ceptual closure is defined by high loadings on figure classification 
tests of the types which require allocation of a fairly large number 
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of test items to one of two or three groups after the groups have 
been distinguished, and by high loadings on Gottschaldt Figure 
tests and others more or less similar. Deduction is defined mainly 
by high loadings on syllogisms tests and verbal analogies tests. 
Concept formation is defined most clearly by tests which require 
the examinee to supply a general name for a group of words or 
objects. 

In the original analysis, sixteen factors were extracted, even 
though the common-factor variance was substantially exhausted 
after the extraction of the fourteenth. After rotation there 
were three factors which were uninterpretable and did not conform 
well to the criterion of simple structure. All of these factors 
contained reasoning tests of one sort or another with loadings 
above .30; five tests had their highest loadings on one or other 
of these ‘residual’ factors. 

This study shows a remarkable number of points of disagree- 
ment with previous factor analyses. Since it is the first major 
study aimed specifically at determining the nature of the factors 
in the reasoning domain, some disagreement with the results 
of previous work is to be expected. However, the points of dif- 
ference are so numerous and serious that to the present reviewer 
the substantive findings (the factors) must still be considered 
tentative, and their interpretations hypothetical. 

It is possible that a re-analysis of these data might result in a 
large improvement in the interpretability of the results, The 
authors indicate that their subjects also took all tests of the 
Army Classification battery, and that the intercorrelations 
among the ten tests of that battery, as well as their cross-cor- 
relations with the sixty-six variables of the present study, were 
computed. The use of some at least of these additional test 
scores would undoubtedly improve the definition of some of the 
reasoning factors, and especially of some of the reference factors. 
It is also probable that in the case of these data a recomputation 
by principal axes or maximum likelihood would yield a sharp 
cut-off of common factor variance after the fourteenth or perhaps 
some earlier factor. A new rotation might then provide a much 
clearer picture. It is very much to be hoped that such a re- 
analysis will be made. The reviewer is impressed by the effort 
and ingenuity that have gone into this study, but disappointed 
by the inconclusiveness of the results. His own evaluation sug- 


i 
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gests that this inconclusiveness may possibly not be intrinsic 
to the data. Epwarp E. CURETON 
University of Tennessee 


Rura E. Harruzy, LAWRENCE K. FRANK AND ROBERT M. 
GorpENsoN. Understanding Children's Play. New York: 
Columbia University Press, 1952, pp. 372. $3.50. 


This book is the result of an exploratory study undertaken in 
1947 and sponsored by the Caroline Zachary Institute under a 
grant from the National Institute of Mental Health. The 
purpose of the study was to determine the effect of play experience 
upon personality development of preschool and kindergarten 
children. This study of some one hundred eighty children from 
two to six years of age was organized and supervised by Frank; 


"Hartley directed and condueted the project with the assistance of 


Mrs. Ellen Schindel. The New York State Mental Health 
Authority provided additional funds which enabled the directors 
of the exploratory study to discuss their findings and evaluate 
them with groups of teachers, nursery school directors and child 
center directors. Goldenson has taken Hartley's original manu- 
script which represented the most pertinent findings of the 
project and has condensed and revised it so that it could be of 
most use for directors, teachers, parents, and those concerned 
with the growing child and the promotion of his mental health. 
The nine chapters in the book cover the following topics: 
dramatic play as a mirror of the child and as an instrument of his 
growth, importance of block play as an outlet for childhood 
expression, benefits of water-play, clay not only as a projective 
tool but as a raw material for construction, use of graphic materi- 
als as media for the child’s expression of feelings, finger painting 
not only as a diagnostic device but as a means of creative expres- 
sion, and lastly the combination of music and movement as ^ 
therapeutie device with children. Each chapter discusses 
pertinent previous studies, if any, gives a wealth of recorded 
observations of children using a particular play medium, includes 
interpretations of the’ anecdotes and concludes with helpful 
suggestions to teachers and those who come in contact with the 
preschool and kindergarten child. The appendix lists extensive 
suggestions for making observations and recording them; these 
are detailed enough to be used by the layman. Notes and 
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" ' bibliographie references are given by chapters separately. A 
fairly adequate index is included. 

The reviewer’s greatest criticism concerns the fact that the 
observations of the play activities of the children included in the 
study were not statistically summarized so that the reader could 
get some idea of the similarity and differences in behavior of the 
well-adjusted and the poorly-adjusted child to the same play 
media. Occasionally the similarity and difference of behavior 
between the inhibited and aggressive child in one media, say 
finger painting, is pointed out but the only proof offered for such 
similarity is another anecdote concerning another child, 
Throughout the book terms are used loosely with no attempt to 
define meaning. Unfortunately the book is marred by asser- 
tions made by the authors which occur on nearly every page, 
which are not verified, and which are then interpreted as being 
true for most children. 

The diversity of authorship has led to discontinuity in thought. 
Repetitious phrases occur throughout the book and detract from 
what might have been an interesting and informative account of 
children’s play experience in relation to personality growth. 

The reviewer doubts that teachers, parents, and social workers 
will derive as much benefit from this book as is claimed. Teach- 
ers and social workers with psychological backgrounds may 
understand the implications of the findings, but parents will find 
it difficult to separate interpretation from fact, let alone make use 
of interpretation based on observations of the children used in 
this study. R. ELIZABETH Brown 

University of Illinois 
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THE RELATION AMONG VOCABULARY, 
STRUCTURAL ANALYSIS, AND READING! 


JACOB TATE HUNT 


School of Education 
University of North Carolina 

The principal purpose of the investigation reported here was to 
discover, by the method of correlation, the relationship among 
vocabulary, structural analysis, and reading at the college level. 
By structural analysis is meant the analysis of words into their 
structural elements, such as prefix, stem or root word, suffix, or 
syllables, as an aid toward obtaining meaning. 

Although few research studies have been concerned with word- 
elements and structural analysis, it is believed that studying 
word structure is an important method of developing vocabu- 
lary.(3,4,12,13,15) Limitations of the use of a knowledge of 
word-elements are pointed out by Harris(12) and others. (3,17,19) 
Barnes(2) and Buswell(5) report discouraging results from their 
short-term experiments in attempting to increase vocabulary 
through word-elements study. For university sophomores 
Carroll(6) obtained correlations between a morpheme (word- 
elements) test and other measures as follows: vocabulary, .427; 
intelligence, .251; and Latin participation, 489. 

Artley(1) lists ten types of contextual aids, one of which is 
word-elements. Gray(10) points out that contextual clues may 
practically insure identification or, on the other hand, merely limit 
the possibilities. In a discussion of improyement of vocabulary, 
Dickinson(7) states that although adults learn by guessing from 
context, children do not. On the day after sixty-seven college 
freshmen had read an eleven-page essay on the “Luxury of 
Integrity,” Sachs(/6) found that only thirteen were able to 

1 This article is based upon a portion of the writer’s Ph.D. dissertation on 
file in the library of The University of California, Berkeley. The study was 


made under the guidance of Dr. Luther C. Gilbert. 
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write a correct definition of the term ‘integrity,’ which had been 
used eleven times. Dilla(8) states that few college freshmen 
make even moderately sound definitions of such words as 
‘civility’ and ‘compromise’ and that reading the context gives 
little help. Correlations of .50 between context and intelligence 
and of .56 between context and vocabulary are reported by 
Gibbons.(9) Summaries of the relationship among intelligence, 
vocabulary, and reading indicate that correlations between any 
two of these are typically between .40 and .70.(11,14,18) 


PROCEDURE 


This investigation was conducted in the Spring semester of 
1948, with students enrolled in the introductory course in 
Educational Psychology at the University of California as the 
subjects. Administration of an intelligence test and occasionally 
2 reading test is part of the usual class activity for the course. 
"Tests specially constructed for the study were tried out in experi- 
mental form with other students before revision and use with the 
subjects of the investigation. All tests were administered and 
scored by the writer. 

Since it was desired to construct two tests using some words 
whose meanings were unknown to the subjects, it was necessary 
to administer vocabulary tests to locate unknown words. For 
this purpose, the vocabulary section of the reading test and a 
specially constructed eighty-word, five-choice vocabulary test 
were used. Preliminary tests with undergraduate and graduate 
students enrolled in other courses had yielded these eighty 
difficult and relatively unknown words. The special vocabulary 
test was utilized only to obtain words for two other tests, context 
and word-meaning construction. Only those words missed 
by eighty per cent or more were selected for these two tests. 
Since there were five choices for each item in the two vocabulary 
tests, it was assumed that a word missed at a ratio of four to one 
would be virtually unknown. No item in either of the vocabulary 
tests was omitted by more than five per cent of the students 
participating. 


THE TESTS EMPLOYED 


Standardized tests used in the study were the A.C.E. Psycho- 
logical Examination, 1941 series, and the Coóperative Reading 
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Comprehension Test, C2, Upper Level, Form T. The reading test 
gives scores for vocabulary, speed of comprehension, and level of 
comprehension. Tests constructed by the writer consisted of 
vocabulary, rate and comprehension, and the four tests employed 
to infer ability in structural analysis: word-derivation, word- 
elements, word-meaning construction, and context. The reliabil- 
ity coefficient of each test or subtest is .60 or higher, with a 
median r of .82. 

The word-meaning construction test consists of twenty words, 
with each of which is supplied the various etymological elements 
and their meanings. (Sample item: tergiversant—tergum, back; 
vertere, to turn; ant, agent or doer). Using this supplied informa- 
tion, the testee is to construct an acceptable definition of the 
word’s meaning. 

The test of context consists of supplying the meaning for an 
unknown word embedded in meaningful context of about fifty 
words or more. The items are so constructed that more than one 
- approach or technique may be used for obtaining the meaning 
of each word. In certain cases it is expected that a knowledge 
of word-elements will be helpful. A sample item follows: 


One of the children’s favorite stories was that of the huge ants which 
had controlled a certain little continent for centuries. These ants were 
friendly enough so long as plant food was plentiful, but during plant 
scarcities they built ingenious man-traps disguised as pool halls, bookie 
joints, ete. The hapless victim was then carried off to one of the hot 
springs for boiling. These anthropophagous ants were civilized in their 
own way and hunted only from necessity rather than for pleasure. 


The word-clements test has sixty-six items, consisting of 
twenty-two four-choice items in each of three divisions of the 
test, prefixes, suffixes, and combining forms. The material for 
the rate-comprehension test is of a popular science type not 
requiring special background. Rate is obtained by dividing the 
number of words (2273) by the time required to read the article; 
comprehension is determined by the responses to sixteen four- 
choice questions. 

The word-derivation test consists of twenty common words 
selected because their elements have common meanings and had 
been used in a straight-forward manner etymologically. A check 
on the student’s knowledge of the words was made by a multiple- 
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choice test. A correct free response to the item ‘auditorium’ 
to measure word-derivation requires the identification of the 
stem or root (audio, audi, audit) with its meaning of ‘to hear’ and 
the suffix, oriwm, meaning ‘a place for. Items were not con- 
sidered correct unless both the various elements and accepted 
meanings for all elements were given. 


THE POPULATION 


Among the one hundred sixty-eight students participating were 
sixty-nine men and ninety-nine women, classified as follows: 
sophomores, ten; juniors, one hundred thirteen; and seniors, forty- 
five. Graduate and special students were excluded from the 
present study. The mean and standard deviation on the A.C.E. 
were 124.74 and 19.11. Combining samples available from 
1941, 1946, and 1947 sections of the course from which the 
population was obtained yielded a mean of 125.61 and a stand- 
ard deviation of 21.98 for three hundred fifty-seven students on 
this same series. A score of 125 is at the seventy-fifth percentile 
for college freshmen. Combining percentile ranks by college 
classification into one distribution resulted in median percentile 
ranks for the Coóperative Reading Test as follows: vocabulary, 
49.5; level of comprehension, 58.4; and speed of comprehension, 
66. 

Thirty-eight different major subjects or areas were represented, 
indicating that the group was made up of students with hetero- 
geneous interests and academic backgrounds. Major areas 
reported most frequently were General Curriculum, English, 
Physical Education, Psychology, History, and Mathematics, Of 
the seventy-nine who had studied Latin for one year or more, 
thirty-two were men and forty-seven were women. All had 
studied at least one modern foreign language. There is no reason 
to believe that this is not a reasonably good cross-section of the 
upper division students of the University. 


THE RESULTS 


Coefficients of correlation were computed for fifteen variables 
by means of scattergrams and the formula for r when deviations 
are taken from the assumed means of the two distributions. 
Because a large number had not studied Latin, correlations 
between Latin study and the other measures were computed by 
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the bi-serial r formula. Zero-order coefficients for thirteen 
variables are given in the top right half of Table 1; partial r’s 
with intelligence held constant are given in the lower left half of 
thesametable. Correlations of Latin and modern language with 
the other variables were found to be typically low or insignificant 
and have been omitted from the tables in order to conserve 
space. A summary of the relationships for these two is given at 
the end of this section. Although our chief interest is in the 
relationship of various measures of reading and vocabulary 
with the specially constructed tests of structural analysis, more 
extensive relationships were established for purposes of com- 
parison. For 166 degrees of freedom, an r of .199 is significant at 
the one per cent level. 

First-order correlations, upper right, Table 1, reveal that 
although correlations are not high, intelligence, vocabulary, 
reading, and measures of structural analysis are all related. 


TABLE 1.—ZERO-ORDER AND PARTIAL COEFFICIENTS OF CORRELA- 
TION For 13 VamrasLES (N = 168)* 


Zero-order Correlations 


| o APER SIRES LOT Sia cc T CB SMa 
5 
3123 4 5 6 7 8 9 10111218 
1. ACE ; Em 48 57 26 33 45 39 30 47 42 41 34 
2. Vocab. >| 5858 26 29 44 35 34 39 53 30 38 
3. Level Sas 71 19 39 31 28 25 27 50 30 34 
4. Speed 2138 61 38 38 37 29 30 35 38 39 37 
5. Rate "S14 08 30 —03 23 20 20 18 13 20 09 
6. Comp. S}14 28 25 —12 28 23 10 30 25 18 25 
7. World-Ele. |z24 11 16 13 15 — 87 81 88 44 36 52 
8. Prefix 817 1209 12 1285 44 55 31 27 41 
9. Suffix $9 13 16 14 017937 48 21 30 40 
10. CF Ehz 05 24 06 18854534 44 34 41 
11. Context — |$|39 3719 03 1331171030 42 51 
12, W-M Const. "4/10 12 20 11 052114211830 46 
13. Word-Deriv.|&|24 28 19 07 16 43 33 34 31 43 37 


* Decimal points and plus signs omitted. i 
Read zero-order correlations from the top right half of the table; partial 
correlations with intelligence constant, lower left half. 
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Correlations among intelligence, vocabulary, and reading are 
about as expected from previous research. The short tests of 
reading rate and comprehension do not show relationships with 
other measures to so high a degree as do speed and level of 
comprehension. 

Marked relationships were found between the total word-ele- 
ments test and word-derivation (.52), intelligence (.45), vocabu- 
lary (.44), and context (.44). Word-elements are related at the 
one per cent level with all other variables except for number of 
courses of modern language studied. The marked correlation 
with vocabulary and context and the higher relationship with the 
latter than with other reading measures suggest the value of 
knowledge of word-elements as a means of increasing word 
knowledge. In general, the subtest of combining forms is found 
to be somewhat more closely related to other measures than 
either prefixes or suffixes. 

Context shows a marked relationship (.40 or above) with seven 
other measures. Highest correlations with context are for 
vocabulary and word-derivation. The substantial correlations 
with these two, with word-elements, and with word-meaning 
construction suggest that structural analysis is an important 
means of obtaining word meanings. Combining forms, how- 
ever, are as closely related to context as is the total word-elements 
test, indicating that those elements more nearly resembling 
words and having more exact meanings are most usable for 
constructing meanings of words. 

Word-meaning construction is most closely related to word- 
derivation, context, and intelligence. Those who can recognize 
the greatest number of elements of familiar words are superior in 
constructing the meanings of unknown words even when the 
meanings of the parts of the words are supplied. Next in 
magnitude are the relationships to speed of comprehension and to 
word-elements with its three subtests. Vocabulary, level of 
comprehension, and modern language show correlations of 
approximately .30 with word-meaning construction. Although 
some few other correlations are significant they are quite low. 

Word-derivation is significantly related to all other measures 
except rate. Its highest correlations are with word-elements and 
context. The relatively high correlation with word-elements is 
expected. Somewhat surprising is the correlation of the same 
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size with context, showing a higher relationship than with 
vocabulary or intelligence. Of considerable interest is the 
relationship of word-derivation with Latin (.33) and modern 
language study (.40). 

Although most of the zero-order r's are not very high, it is 
understood that these are as high as they are because of common 
factors. Partial correlation represents the net relationship 
between two measures when an element common to both is 
partialled out and no longer affects either test. Partial r's 
with intelligence held constant are shown in the lower left half 
of Table 1; with vocabulary constant, upper right half of Table 2; 
with word-elements constant, lower left half of Table 2. 


TABLE 2.—CorrriCIENTS OF CORRELATION WITH VOCABULARY 
AND Worp-ELEMENTS PARTIALLED OUT (N = 168)* 


Vocabulary Constant 

i 918 405515967 97518/19.:10/01:12 518, 
1. ACE " 2436 14 2228251434 1831 17 
2. Vocab 3 44 
3. Level a| 4252 57 05 2907100706 2816 16 
4, Speed S| 48 50 66 29 2816121316 1127 20 
5. Rate m| 15 19 13 33 —13 13 13 13 08 —01 13 —01 
6. Comp. 8| 23 19 34 31 —10 16 140122 1210 16 
7. Word-Ele. |Ẹ 85 78 86 2726 42 
8. Prefix E 3748 1619 32 
9. Suffix 34 0322 32 
10. CF E 3025 81 
11. Context 27 42 4226 03 15 29 39 
12. W-M const. 30 17 21 30 13 09 31 39 
13. Word-Deriv. 13 19 22 22 —03 13 36 34 


* Decimal points and plus signs omitted. 
Read correlations with vocabulary constant from the top right half of the 
table; with word-elements constant, lower left half. 


The general effect of partialling out intelligence, vocabulary, or 
word-elements is to lower most of the correlations and to lower a 
considerable number below the level of significance. Partialling 
out either intelligence or vocabulary has a greater effect on the 
correlations than does partialling out word-elements except in 
certain cases such as in the correlation between word-derivation 
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and Latin when a knowledge of word-elements is an important 
factor in each. Holding either intelligence or vocabulary con- 
stant lowers considerably the correlations between word-elements 
and the other measures. 

Correlations of word-elements with context, word-meaning 
construction, word-derivation, and Latin remain significant at the 
one per cent level when either intelligence or vocabulary is held 
constant. The relationship of word-elements with vocabulary 
is reduced from .44 to .26 when intelligence is held constant and 
the correlation of .45 between word-elements and intelligence is 
reduced to .28 when vocabulary is held constant. The word- 
elements test is not significantly related to either power or speed 
of reading when either intelligence or vocabulary is controlled. 

When either intelligence or vocabulary is held constant, context 
is significantly related to level of comprehension, word-elements, 
combining forms, word-meaning construction, word-derivation, 
and Latin. Context and vocabulary are related when intelli- 
gence is held constant, but context is not related to intelligence 
when vocabulary is held constant. Holding word-elements 
constant causes correlations of context with comprehension and 
Latin to fall below the significance level. 

Controlling intelligence leaves word-meaning construction 
significantly related to speed of reading, word-elements, suffixes, 
context, word-derivation, and modern language. Similar rela- 
tionships, plus those with intelligence and combining forms, exist 
when vocabulary is held constant. 

Word-derivation continues to be related to the other measures 
of structural analysis and to both Latin and modern language 
study when either intelligence, vocabulary, or word-elements is 
held constant. Holding word-elements constant typically had a 
greater effect on the correlations between word-derivation and 
the other measures, especially those of structural analysis and 
language study, than did intelligence or vocabulary. 

Latin and modern language study are not related to vocabulary 
or reading except indirectly through word analysis. Low but 
significant relationships exist between Latin study and rate 
(.21), word-elements (.27), context (.23), and word-derivation 
(33). Although a significant relationship exists between Latin 
and these four measures when either intelligence or vocabulary is 
held constant, only word-derivation remains significant when 
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— —word-elements are partialled out. Modern language study is 
- related to only word-meaning construction (.29) and word- 
derivation (.40). A significant relationship remains between 
modern language study and these two measures when any one of 
- the three variables is held constant. 


SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 


The aim of this study was to determine the relationships among 
' vocabulary, structural analysis, and reading. Ability in struc- 
tural analysis was inferred from tests of word-elements, context, 
"word-derivation, and word-meaning construction. Zero-order 
and partial r's were computed for one hundred sixty-eight univer- 
sity students on fifteen variables. 

The following conclusions appear valid in light of the findings 
and limitations of this study: (1) Vocabulary, structural analysis, 
and reading show moderate interrelationships. Structural 
analysis is related somewhat less to vocabulary and reading 
than are vocabulary and reading related to each other. (2) Of 
the four tests of structural ability, context is most closely related 
to vocabulary and reading. (3) The tests of structural ability 
are interrelated and tend to have a cumulative effect. (4) The 
more intelligent students are likely to possess greater ability in 
‘using structural analysis than the less intelligent, even among & 
somewhat select university group. Ability to use structural 
analysis is more than a matter of general intellectual ability, 
since it tends to be related to reading and vocabulary even when 
the effect of intelligence is controlled. (5) Level of comprehen- 
- sion tends to be related more to the analytical skills involved in 
structural analysis than does speed of comprehension. (6) Latin 
and modern language study have a low or negligible relationship 
to structural analysis, reading, or vocabulary. (7) Teaching 
designed to improve the student's methods of work attack should 
be encouraged. 
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TEACHER GROWTH IN ATTITUDES TOWARD 
BEHAVIOR PROBLEMS OF CHILDREN 


MANFRED H. SCHRUPP and CLAYTON M. GJERDE 
San Diego State College 


Wickman’s study of teachers’ attitudes toward behavior prob- 
lems of children, published in 1928, has been quoted ever since 
as evidence that teachers are unable to recognize as serious those 
problems so designated by clinicians. The very fact that his 
study has so frequently been quoted should have been influential 
in changing teachers' attitudes. Certainly ‘teacher education 
programs have devoted increased time and effort to the develop- 
ment of a ‘mental hygiene viewpoint.’ It would therefore seem 
desirable to determine whether the attitudes of teachers of today 
correlate as poorly with those of mental hygienists as the profes- 
sional literature implies. The major purpose of this study was to 
compare present-day teachers’ attitudes with attitudes of earlier 
teachers and mental hygienists and with mental hygienists of 
today. To facilitate direct comparisons with Wickman’s results, 
his procedures were repeated as closely as practicable. 

In his study, Wickman had a group of five hundred eleven 
teachers and a group of thirty mental hygienists rate the serious- 
ness of fifty behavior traits of children. He found that the 
ratings made by the teachers correlated about zero with the 
ratings made by the mental hygienists, and that there appeared 
to be wide discrepancies between the two groups with regard to 
the kinds of behavior problems which were considered serious. 
In interpreting his study, it should be noted that the ratings were 
made by the teachers and hygienists on the basis of distinctly 
different instructions. Wickman was careful to point this out in 
his report: — 

“The techniques employed for measuring the reactions of the 
ments’ hygienists to behavior disorders, therefore, differed in 
certain respects from the methods employed in measuring teach- 
ers’ rea@tions. In the rating scales for teachers the adoption 
of three precautionary techniques for controlling the teachers’ 
responses will be recalled . . . : (1) the directions to teachers for 


1E. K. Wickman, Children’s Behavior and Teachers’ Attitudes, New York: 
Commonwealth Fund. 1928. 
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rating were phrased in such a way as to secure responses to the 
present problem, and the question of the significance of the 
present behavior disorder upon the future development of the 
child, though possibly unavoidably implied, was not definitely 
raised. The task set was to rate the degree of maladjustment 
represented by the immediate problem. (2) Care was also 
taken to establish in the teachers a mental set for responding to 
the “seriousness of" the amount of “difficulty produced by" 
the particular type of troublesome behavior. The assumption 
was that the degree to which teachers found a certain problem 
serious, difficult, or undesirable represented the amount of 
attention they directed to the problem and the effort exerted 
towards its modification. (3) Then, too, in order to elicit the 
first, unrationalized reactions, the teachers were instructed to 
rate as rapidly as possible, and a time limit was imposed for 
completing the ratings. 

“The precautionary techniques utilized in measuring the 
teachers’ attitudes were exactly reversed in eliciting the attitudes 
of the mental hygienists. (1) Instead of evaluating the present 
problem, the mental hygienists were directed to rate the signifi- 
cance of the problem in terms of its effect on the future life of the 
child . . . (2) Though the terms “‘seriousness” and “difficulty” 
of a problem were retained in the directions for rating, the concept 
of the “importance” of the behavior problems was emphasized 
and replaced the concepts of “consequence” and “undesirable- 
ness." (3) Instead of issuing instructions for rating as rapidly as 
possible and imposing a time limit for completing the ratings, as 
administering the scale to teachers, an attempt was made to 
elicit from the mental hygienists responses that were intellectually 
controlled and evaluated. The directions read, ‘Try to make this 
a professional opionion that is as free as possible Tom your emo- 
tional reactions.’ "? 

The substance of this quotation has often been overlooked when 
the results of Wickman’s research have been discussec.^ "Ellis 

? Wickman, op cit., pp. 119-121. SS 

3 It is interesting to note that modern authors continue to quote Wick- 
man's study without indicating the fact that the ratings made by teachers 
and clinicians are not directly comparable because of major differences in 
directions to the two groups for rating the seriousness of the problems 
listed. Texts in psychology and educational psychology, published in the 
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and Millert attempted to correct this difficulty in their 1936 
study with Denver teachers by using Wickman’s schedule, but 
modifying the directions so that they were essentially the same as 
those presented by Wickman to the mental hygienists. They 
found a correlation of .49 between the Denver teachers and 
Wickman’s mental hygienists. Unfortunately it was not possible 
to determine whether this larger correlation between teachers and 
hygienists represented a change in point of view on the part. of 
this teacher group, or whether it resulted from the change in 
directions. "Mitchell in a study conducted in 1940 with 
teachers from the same school systems used by Wickman, 
employed a modification of the original Wickman scale, as well 
as a modification of the directions. Sixty-three mental hygienists 
also rated the traits, following the same directions used with the 
teachers. He reported a correlation of .70 between teachers 
and mental hygienists. He also reported a correlation of .21 
between Wickman’s teachers of 1927 and his mental hygienists of 
1940, indicating a possible shift in the opinions of mental 
hygienists. Here, again, the higher relationship between teachers 
and mental hygienists could be due to the fact that these two 
groups followed the same directions in making their ratings. 

In the present study, Wickman’s schedules B-4 and B-5° were 
employed with the teachers and mental hygienists, respectively, 
without modification of any kind, either in the schedule of 
behavior traits itself or in the directions. It was therefore 
possible to make direct comparisons of present findings with those 
of twenty-four years ago. It should be remembered, however, 
that in this study, as in Wickman’s, the results do not permit a 
direct comparison of teachers and clinicians as professional 


last decade, were pulled from the library shelves until a dozen were found 
which cited Wickman’s study. Of these, seven failed to mention this 
important fact, while stressing the differences in attitudes between teachers 
and clinicians. Three mentioned a difference in ‘point of view’ of the two 
groups but failed to indicate the differences in directions. Only two gave a 
clear statement of the differing directions used by Wickman. 
1D. B. Ellis, and L. W. Miller, "Teachers" Attitudes and Behavior 
Problems," Journal of Educational Psychology, 27:501-511, Oct., 1936. 
5John C. Mivohell, “A Study of Teachers’ and Mental Hygienists’ 
Ratings of C9rtain Behavior Problems of Children," Journal of Educational 
Reses hj:36: 292-307, December, 1942. 
_ * Wickman, op. cit., pp. 205-211. 
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groups. Here, asin Wickman’s study, the careful and considered 
judgment of the clinicians was used as the most nearly ideal 
criterion possible for evaluating the teachers’ rapid, unrationalized 
reactions to the behavior problems. 

Schedule B-4 and a personal data sheet were sent to one 
hundred ninety-nine teachers, selected at random from regularly 
employed teachers in the secondary and elementary schools of 
San Diego, California, through the coóperation of the Department 
of Research of the city schools. Of the one hundred ninety-nine 
schedules distributed, one hundred twenty-seven (63.8 per cent) 
were returned, and 119 (59.8 per cent) were usable. Of the 
one hundred nineteen teachers responding, fifty-nine were from 
the elementary level, and sixty from the secondary level. 

Thirty-seven mental hygienists completed schedule B-5, and 
they were employed by public school guidance agencies or 
clinics, as were those in the Wickman study. Thirty-one of them 
were from the San Diego City School Guidance Bureau, while 
six were employed as clinicians by the ide How (California) 
City Schools. The group was composed of one psychiatrist, 
twelve psychologists, twenty-four school social workers and 
visiting teachers, As will be shown later, the ratings by these 
clinicians correlated highly (.80 to .88) with clinicians in 1927 and 
in 1940, which suggests that these groups were quite comparable 
in their attitudes toward behavior problems of children, insofar 
as the Wickman scale measured them. 

As in the Wickman study, the respondents were asked to rate 
the behavior traits by marking on a line, scaled on the teachers’ 
form from ‘Of no consequence’ to ‘An extremely grave problem,’ 
and on the clinicians’ form from ‘Of no importance at all’ to ‘Of 
extremely great importance.’ The responses were quantified by 
the use of a scale ranging from 0 to 20, as described by Wickman,” 
thus permitting the determination of mean scale scores on each 
trait for teachers and clinicians. It was possible then to com- 
pute product-moment correlations between the means of the 
ratings by the teacher group and the means of ratings by Wick- 
man’s clinicians, Mitchell’s clinicians, and those involved in the 
present study. In addition, similar correlations"weà» determined 
between the means of ratings made by groups of teacilers in 1927, 


7 Wickman, op. cit., p. 97. La 
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1940, and 1951, and between the means of the ratings made by 
clinician groups in the same years. These correlations are 
presented in Table I. : 


TABLE I.—CLINICIAN AND TEACHER INTERCORRELATIONS ON 
ATTITUDES TOWARD BEHAVIOR PROBLEMS OF CHILDREN 


1951 1940 1927 1951 1940 
Tchs. Tchs. Tchs. Clin. Clin. 


1927 Clin. .49** .35* —.04 .88** .80** 
1940 Clin. 16]** By (Ua .21 .88** 
1951 Clin. .56** .54** .09 


1927 Tchs. WO .78** 
1940 Tchs. .81** 


* Significant at the five per cent level. 
** Significant at the one per cent level. 


Using the ratings of the clinicians of 1927 as a criterion, thereis 
evidence of definite increase in agreement between clinician and 
teacher attitudes, as the correlation of .43 is statistically signifi- 
cant at the one per cent level. Although the greatest change 
appears to be between 1927 and 1940, this cannot be assumed 
since Mitchell's 1940 group of teachers rated the behavior prob- 
lems following the same directions employed in the ease of the 
clinician group. For the same reason, the correlation between 
the 1940 clinicians’ ratings and the 1940 teachers’ ratings (.70) 
may not be directly comparable to those obtained in 1927 and 
1951. However, the 1951 teachers’ ratings correlated .61 
with those of the 1940 clinicians, a considerable and significant 
gain over the .21 reported by Mitchell between the 1927 teachers’ 
ratings and the 1940 clinicians’ ratings. 

If the ratings of the clinicians involved in the present study 
- (hereafter referred to as ‘1951 clinicians’) are used as a criterion, 
we again see a significant increase in the correlations between 
teachers’ and clinicians’ ratings. The 1927 teachers’ ratings 
correlated only .09 with those of 1951 clinicians, while the ratings 
by 1951 teachers correlated .56 (significant at the one per cent 
level) with those of the 1951 clinician group. Here, too, the 
increase appears at first glance to be greater from 1927 to 1940 
than from 1940 to 1951, but this may again be due to the fact 
that the 1940 teachers followed essentially the same directions in 
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` rating the traits as did the 1951 clinicians. This was not true in 
the case of the 1951 teachers. 

Correlations between ratings by the three clinician groups 
(.88, .88, .80) are all significant at the one per cent level, and of a 
high order. For the teacher groups the same is true, with cor- 
relations ranging from .76 to .81. As mentioned earlier, this 
suggests that the teacher and clinician groups are distinct groups 
rather than being random samples from the same population. 
To determine if this was true for the 1951 teacher and clinician 
groups, each group was randomly divided into two subgroups of 

_ approximately equal size. Product-moment correlations were 
then computed between the mean scale scores of the subgroups. 
This correlation was .94 for the two teacher subgroups, and also 
.94 for the two clinician subgroups, again indicating that teachers 
and clinicians were distinct and fairly homogeneous groups. 

In general, the correlations presented in Table I suggest that a 
definite increase in agreement between teachers and clinicians 
took place between 1927 and 1951, and that this increased agree- 
ment is probably due primarily to a change in the attitudes of 
teachers rather than of clinicians. Assuming (1) that the 
Wickman scale actually measures attitudes toward behavior prob- 
lems of children, (2) that clinicians’ ratings constitute a valid 
criterion, and (3) that the teachers studied are reasonably 
representative groups, it can be concluded that teachers’ attitudes 
of this kind have improved significantly in the last twenty-four - 
years. 

Another method of indieating the relationships between two 
groups is by comparison of ranks. Wickman’s study is fre- 
quently cited as evidence of lack of teacher concern for children's 
behavior traits which are indicative of tendencies toward shyness 
and withdrawal. This conclusion has been based in part upon a 
comparison of those of the fifty behavior traits which were rated 
among the ten most serious by one group and the ten least serious 
by the other group. Table II summarizes these data for the 
three teacher and three clinician groups of 1927, 1940, and 1951. 

In 1927, there were five traits in all which were rated among the 
ten most serious by one group and among the ten least serious by 
the other. In 1951, there were no such extreme disagreements. 
Two traits, ‘disobedience’ and ‘destroying,’ which were rated 
among the ten least serious by the 1927 clinicians were rated 
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|. manne Hl —BxnHavioR Traits RANKED AMONG THE Ten Most 
SERIOUS BY ONE GROUP AND AMoNa THE TEN LEAST SERIOUS 
BY THE OTHER GROUP 


1927 Teachers 1940 Teachers 1951 Teachers 
1927 Clin. Masturbation* Destroying* Disobedience* 
] Destroying* Masturbation* Destroying* 
Unsocialness Sensitiveness 
Overcritical 
Sensitive 
1940 Clin. Unsocialness (none) Disobedience* 
Overcritical 
1951 Clin. Masturbation* Masturbation* (none) 
Unsocialness Shyness 
Overcritical 
Shyness 
* Rated among ten most serious by teacher group, and ten least serious by 
clinician group. Not starred—vice versa. 


"among the ten most serious by 1951 teachers. As has been 
pointed out by Ellis and Miller, this may be in part justified 
when one considers the nature of the work of the two groups and 
the directions which the two groups were asked to follow in their 
ratings. Perhaps the 1951 clinicians recognized this, since 
they ranked 'destroying 15, and *disobedience' 24. 

Table III gives, for each of the fifty traits, the means of the 
' ratings by the 1951 teachers and clinicians (columns 1 and 2). 
These means have been ranked (columns 3 and 4), and the 
differences in ranks determined (column 5). Similar information 
_ for 1927 teachers and clinicians, as reported by Wickman, are also 
indicated (columns 6, 7, and 8). 

Examination of the rank orders indicates that some significant 
- disagreements still exist between teachers and clinicians in their 
rating of seriousness of behavior traits. Among the fifty traits, 
there were sixteen for which the rank difference between ratings 
by 1951 teachers and clinicians was 15 or greater. These are 
- listed in Table IV in the order of their rank differences. 

The evidence in Table IV suggests that teachers, compared 
with clinicians, still tend to be more concerned with those behavior 
traits which appear to be transgressions against orderliness and, 


* Ellis and Miller, op. cit., 508. 
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Taste IV.—Tnarrs on Waicn GREATEST DISAGREEMENT 
Appears WHEN RATED BY 1951 TEACHERS AND CLINICIANS 
Rank Rank 
Traits Rated More Differ- Traits Rated More Differ- 
Serious by Teachers ence Serious by Clinicians ence 


1. Impertinence, defiance 26.5 — 1. Shyness 31 
2. Impudence, rudeness 26 2. Suspiciousness 27.5 
3. Obscene notes, pictures, 24 3. Dreaminess 25.5 
eto. 
4. Disobedience 24 4. Fearfulness 22 
5. Disorderliness 24 5. Sensitiveness 20.5 
6. Heterosexual activity 23 6. Overcritical of 19 
others 
7. Masturbation 20 7. Imaginative lying 16 
8. Untruthfulness 16 8. Nervousness 16 


perhaps, morality, and less concerned with those traits which 
appear to be related to withdrawal. Again, it must be remem- 
bered that this difference may be due, in part at least, to the 
differences in directions given to the two groups. However, it 
seems likely that the differences reflect a real difference in 
attitude between the two groups, since Mitchell’s? data also 
support this conclusion in spite of the fact that his groups fol- 
lowed identical directions in making the ratings, 

The difference between 1951 teachers and clinicians, as 
indicated in Table IV, does not appear as large as the difference 
between 1927 teachers and clinicians as shown in Table V. It 
will be noted that, for the 1927 groups, there were twenty-eight 
traits in which there was a rank difference of 15 or more, as 
compared with sixteen for the 1951 groups. The magnitude of 
the difference between teachers’ and clinicians’ ratings also 
tended to be greater for the 1927 groups. 

SUMMARY 

This study was an attempt to re-examine certain conclusions, 
presented by Wickman in 1928 and still widely cited, as to the 
attitude of teachers towards the behavior problems of children. 
In an effort to closely approximate a replication of the Wickman 
study, the experimental design duplicated that used by Wickman. 
Therefore, it was possible to make direct comparisons between 

* Mitchell, op. cit. 
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= Tase V.—Trarrs on Waicn Greatest DISAGREEMENT 
APPEARED WHEN RATED BY 1927 TEACHERS AND CLINICIANS 


Rank Rank 


Traits Rated More Differ- Traits Rated More Differ- 
Serious by Teachers ence Serious by Clinicians ence 


1. Masturbation 38 1. Unsocial, 39.5 
withdrawing 
2. Destroying 35 2. Sensitiveness 38 
8. Profanity 32 3. Shyness 36.5 
4, Smoking 31 4. Overcritical of 36 
others 
5. Impertinence, 30.5 5. Suspiciousness 35 
defiance 
6. Disobedience 30 6. Fearfulness 31 
7. Disorderliness 25.5 7. Resentfulness 25 
8. Obscene notes, 24.5 8. Sullenness, 23 
pictures, etc. š sulkiness 
9. Heterosexual 24 9. Domineering, 21.5 
activity overbearing 
10. Laziness 19 10. Dreaminess 21.5 
11. Untruthfulness 18 11. Suggestible 20 
12. Truancy 16 . 12, Unhappy, depressed 19.5 
13. Impudence 15.5 18, Tattling 17 


14, Physical coward 16 
15. Easily discouraged 15,5 


the results of the two studies, in spite of their common limitations. 
In other words it was appropriate to compare ratings by teachers 
of 1927 with those by teachers of 1951 by examining their rela- 
tionships with the criterion ratings, even though clinicians and 
teachers as professional groups should not be compared directly. 
This comparison showed, insofar as the groups studied can be 
considered representative, that the attitudes of teachers of 1951 
agreed much more closely with the ‘ideal criterion’ than did 


teacher and clinician groups was .56, as compared with —44 in 
Wickman's study of 1928. 

2) None of the traits listed among the ten most serious by one : 
group was listed among the ten least serious by the other group. 
Wickman found five traits so rated. 
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3) As shown in Tables IV and V the extent of disagreement 
between teachers and clinicians in 1951 was not as great as was 
true in 1927. 

Although clinician and teacher groups agreed much more closely 
in 1951 than in 1927, definite disagreements were still evident. 
While it is difficult to determine the degree to which the disagree- 
ments were a result of experimental design, it is interesting to 
note that the direction of the disagreement was similar to that 
cited by Wickman. Teachers, when compared with clinicians 
still appeared to be less concerned about behavior traits asso- 
ciated with withdrawal and more concerned about those which 
Appear to be transgressions against orderliness and, perhaps, 
morality. 

This study has demonstrated the value of repeating earlier 
studies with no significant modification of experimental design, 
especially when those earlier studies frequently serve as the 
basis for generalizations. The chief difference between the 
present study and that of Wickman was with respect to the 
geographical location of the populations studied. This varia- 
tion, however, should not materially affect the validity of the 
following general conclusions: 

1) The attitudes of 1951 teachers toward the behavior problems 
of children were much more in agreement with the criterion 
attitudes established by clinicians than was true for 1927 teachers. 
This fact should be considered carefully by authors of textbooks 
in psychology and educational psychology. In fairness to both 
professional groups, the data from this study, as well as Wick- 
man’s study, should be interpreted in the light of the experimental 
design. It is likely that teachers’ attitudes will never approxi- 
mate very closely the ‘ideal criterion attitudes’ as established by 
clinicians, since good teachers will always need to be concerned 
about temporary, but disturbing, behavior in the classroom. 

2) Disagreements between attitudes of teachers and the 
criterion attitude established by clinicians, though not as 
pronounced as in 1927, still exist, and these disagreements are of 
the same nature as those pointed out by Wickman. Those 
responsible for teacher education, both pre-service and in-service, 
evidently need to continue to emphasize what might be called ‘a 
mental-hygiene viewpoint.’ 


SOME RELATIONSHIPS BETWEEN NON- 
INTELLECTUAL CHARACTERISTICS AND 
ACADEMIC ACHTEVEMENT 
JOHN P. McQUARY 


University of Wisconsin 


The purpose of this investigation was to determine the factor 

_ pattern underlying variables assumed to be related to scholastic 

achievement of male freshmen at the University of Wisconsin. 
- Many of the twenty-three variables are so-called non-intellectual 

© characteristics, such as size of home community, occupational 

— evel of the father, educational level of the parents, and number of 
- siblings. Their relation to each other and to academic achieve- 

= ment (grade points earned) was determined, utilizing techniques 

= of correlation and factor analysis. 

Two hypotheses were tested: 

1) Achievement in college is significantly related to certain 

non-intellectual variables. 

= 2) The non-intellectual variables can be grouped into several 
. factors. 


THE SAMPLE 


D "The sample used was one hundred seventy-four first semester 
freshmen males at the University of Wisconsin who had sought 

- the services of the Student Counseling Center (either for general 
Counseling or reading and study help) in their first semester. 
_ The services of this organization are available to any student and 
— are on a voluntary basis. The clients of the University of 
- "Wisconsin Student Counseling Center are given consecutive 
. ease numbers after they have had an initial preliminary interview. 
The method used for selection in this study was to examine each 

"of these case folders after September 15, 1948. All those men 


_ in the first semester of the 1948-49 school year and those who were 
. first semester freshmen in the first semester of the 1949-50 


variables were accepted. Therefore, the sample was determined 


by completeness of data. 
E 215 
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MEASURES USED 


The descriptions of the twenty-three variables follow. 


Variable 
Number 
1 


WOR 


13 


14 


Description 
The quantitative reasoning raw score, American iocus on 
Education Psychological Examination, (ACE Q), (1947 
edition) 
The linguistic raw score, (ACE L) 
Speed of reading scaled score, Coóperative English Test (Form 
Q, 1940 edition) 
Level of Comprehension scaled score, Coóperative English Test 
Vocabulary scaled score, Coóperative English Test 
High-school Percentile Rank 
Occupational level of the father. This rating was made accord- 
ing to the job classification system used in the Dictionary of 
Occupational Titles. The highest rating corresponded to a 
highly professional occupation, while the lowest indicated an 
unskilled job. 
Size of community in which the individual had spent the 
majority of his life. The highest score corresponded to a 
city of over 100,000 population. The lowest was assigned 
to those who had spent most of their lives on farms. 
Educational level of the father. The score taken for this vari- 
able was the number of years of formal schooling which the 
father of the student had had. 
Educational level of the mother. Scores were obtained in the 
same manner as for Variable 9. 
Number of siblings. A score of 1 meant that the individual 
was an only child, 2 meant that he was one of two children 
in the family, 3 meant that he was one of three children, etc. 
Position among the siblings. A score of 1 was assigned to 
those individuals who were the first child in the family, a 
score of 2 to those who were the second child, a score of 3 
to those who were the third, ete. 
High-school extra-curricular participation. A score on this 
variable was taken as the number of seven activity areas 
(literary, dramatics, debating, music and art, athletics, 
student government, and others) in which each individual had 
some participation during high school. The extent or impor- 
tance of the participation was not accounted for. 
Number of illnesses and diseases. This variable indicated 
the total number of illnesses or diseases which the individual 


15 


16 


17 


18 


19 


23 
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had had or currently had. A health check list included not 
only the usual childhood diseases but also such things as use 
or need for glasses, hernia, backaches, headaches, epilepsy, 
etc. Those health difficulties not listed could be added. 
Hours studied per week. The score on this was the student’s 
estimate of the average number of hours per week he studied, 
excluding class hours. 

Type of financial support. A score was obtained from a seven- 
point rating scale where one extreme was the totally self- 
supporting student, and the other, the student who was 
completely supported by his parents. 

Number of credits carried. This variable indicated the total 
number of credits carried by a student throughout the first 
semester. It did not take into account those credits which 
might have been dropped prior to the deadline for dropping 
courses without failure, i.e., prior to the end of the eighth 
week of the semester. 

Grade points earned. The score on this variable was obtained 
in the following manner: 3 grade points were given for each 
credit of A work, 2 grade points for each credit of B work, 
1 for each credit of C, 0 grade points for each credit of D, 
— X4 grade points for each credit of E, and —1 for each credit 
of F work. 

Social introversion-extroversion. A high score is in the direc- 
tion of introversion, a low score in the direction of extroversion 
as measured by the social introversion-extroversion scale 
of the Minnesota Multiphasic Personality Inventory. 
Mother's age at son’s birth. 

Vocational certainty. A rating was made according to four 
categories: very certain of choice, somewhat certain of choice, 
somewhat uncertain of choice, and very uncertain of choice. 
Foreign-born parent. This variable had only two possible 
responses: first, at least one of the student’s parents was 
born outside of the United States, second, neither parent was 
foreign born. 

Veteran or non-veleran. 


PROCEDURE 


The distributions of the twenty-three variables were first 


normalized by converting th 


e original scores to stanines. The 


pairs of twenty-one of these variables were then used to obtain 


Pearson product-moment 


correlations. ‘The other two variables, 


numbers 22 and 23, were paired with each of the others to calcu- 
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late bi-serial correlations; these two were then paired to obtain a 

tetrachoric correlation. These intercorrelations made up the 

entries of the original correlation matrix. The multiple group 

method of factoring was chosen as the factoring technique. 

Communalities were estimated to be equal to the highest cor- 

relation in each column. The factoring operation was according 
- to the procedure outline by Harris and Schmid (1). 

The factoring was stopped after seven factors had been ex- 
tracted. The criterion that the standard deviation of the resid- 
uals should equal or be less than the standard error of a zero 
correlation for the sample was used as the basis for stopping the 
factoring process. This criterion was met after seven factors 
had been removed. 

The factor matrix obtained from this procedure was turned into 
an orthogonal solution (F). Single-plane and radial rotations 
were made on columns of the F matrix until an oblique solution 
(V) was obtained. (See Table I). According to Thurstone’s 
criteria for simple structure, the V matrix is a ‘neat’ solution. 
Note that from 11-18 variables fall within the range of +.10 on 
each factor. 


INTERPRETATION OF THE FACTORS 


Factor C will be interpreted first since it represents familiar 
relationships between intellectual characteristics and academic 
achievement. 


Factor C.— 
ACE Q .28 
ACEL .38 
Speed of Reading .42 
Level of Comprehension .94 
Vocabulary .99 
High-school Percentile Rank -50 
Credits carried 34 
Grade points earned .56 


1'The author's doctoral dissertation, Relationships between Non-intellectual 
Characteristics and Academic Achievement, is deposited in the University 
of Wisconsin Graduate Library. 

2 The original correlation matrix, the residual matrix, the orthogonal 
solution (F), and the matrix of direction cosines (/\) are deposited with the 
American Documentation Institute, Washington, D. C. 
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This factor might be called ‘Academic Performance Predictor.’ 
Every ‘intellectual’ variable used in this study appears on this 


A 
1 07 
2 —06 
3 00 
4 01 
5 —05 
6 02 
Y —16 
8 04 
9 02 
10 10 
11 09 
12 07 
13 —04 
14 23 
15 —09 
16 —09 
17 —04 
18 05 
19 04 
20 03 
21 21 
22 27 
23 —4l1 
Number of 
Variables 


Within +.10 18 


TABLE I 
B Cc 
22 28 
24 38 
07 42 
02 34 
05 39 
—01 50 
—09 -—09 
00 02 
39 06 
48 06 
00 —09 
02 —06 
09 06 
04 09 
—11 04 
—08 -—02 
04 34 
—13 56 
—08 11 
—01 09 
—02 07 
—53 07 
10 —01 
16 14 


14 


17 


17 


11 


factor. {High quantitative and linguistic scores on the ACE, high 
scores on speed of reading, level of comprehension, and vocabu- 
lary are linked with credits carried and grade points earned in 
the first semester of college. ‘This factor is made up of the type of 
variables which are generally used to make predictions of 
academic success by means of multiple regression equations. } 

` It is interesting to note that the variable, high-school per- 
centile rank, has the highest factor loading on this factor. It has 


g 
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the largest weight on the multiple prediction equation used at the 
University of Wisconsin (ACE total score is the other variable 
used), and is the best single predictor of college success as 
reported by many investigators. 


Factor B.— 
ACEQ — .22 
ACEL .24 
Educational level of the father .99 
Educational level of the mother .48 
Foreign-born parent —.58 


This factor seems to represent Social-Class Intelligence. 
Davis and Havighurst (2) have reported large differences between 
social-class groups on various scholastic ability tests. They 
conclude that such tests are measuring only a narrow range of 
mental activities—the range of academic problems. They 
report that the available scholastic ability tests include numerous 
items which do not pertain to the culture of approximately 
sixty per cent of all Americans who grow up in the lower social 
status groups, which are heavily populated with immigrant 
families and those of little formal education. 

( There is general agreement that two major determiners of 
behavior may be involved in solving problems included in 
scholastic ability tests. These are: (1) the individual's genetic 
equipment (heredity) and (2) the individual's particular cultural 
experiences, training, and motivation (environment). This 
factor throws no light on the heredity-environment controversy 
since it may be interpreted in two ways. One may reason that 
since highly educated parents tend to be of high intelligence, the 
factor loadings of educational level of the parents, does, in part, 
suggest that the potentialities of intellectual capacity of the 
children are transmitted genetically. On the contrary, these 
same factor loadings may indicate an environmental influence, 
since the children of highly educated parents probably have a 
greater opportunity for practice in solving academic-type 
problems and probably have greater motivation to do so. The 
negative factor loading (—.53) implies that children having a 
foreign-born parent may be penalized on the traditional scholastic 
ability test because of the cultural setting in which they have 
been reared. It suggests that the effect of a language handicap 
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upon the test performance of children with foreign-born parents 
needs to be taken into account.) i 

(At first it may seem surprising that the occupational level of the 
father did not appear upon this factor. This may be because 
the occupation of the father may not indicate either the level of 
genetic endowment or the presence of academic motivation and 
training in the home situation. It more likely may be a result of 
selection among college students. Sandiford (8) found a cor- 
responding relationship between the intelligence of children and 
the occupation of the father highly evident among elementary- 
school students, smaller in the case of high-school pupils, and 
negligible in the case of college students. This is due perhaps to a 
continual increase in selection which lops off the very low socio- 
economic groups. 


Factor D.— 
High-school Percentile Rank OL 
Size of community .49 
High-school extra-curricular participation — .66 
Grade points earned J21 


Factor D appears to represent the ‘Participating Urban 
Scholar.’ This factor is one of two which has the variable, grade 
points earned, as a factor loading. It is interesting to note, how- 
ever, that while Factor C is made up entirely of intellectual 
variables, this factor has non-intellectual characteristics also 
linked with academic achievement. High rank in high-school 
class, spending most of one’s life in a large community, and 
participating in a large number of high-school extra-curricular 
activities are grouped with grade points earned in the first 
semester of college.) 

It has been pointed out previously that rank in high-school 
class is often the best single variable for the prediction of college 
achievement. Perhaps the loading of high-school percentile 
rank on this factor coupled with the loading on size of community 
represent a greater reliability of high-school marks in the large 
high schools. In addition, the high schools in the larger com- 
munities may have a wider selection of background courses, thus 
giving their graduates a better preparation for their academic . 
work at the University. 
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With these two variables, i.e., rank in high-school class and 
size of community, being linked with high-school extra-curricular 
participation, one wonders about the underlying differences 
between extra-curricular participation in the large high school 
and the small high school. Because of a fewer number of stu- 
dents to choose from, perhaps, in the small high school, the 
opportunity for participating in school activities may be more 
available and may require less effort on the student’s part to 
participate while, in the large high school, participation in extra- 
curricular activities may be a better indication ofleadership. In 
addition, there is a possibility that to participate in a great 
number of extra-curricular activities in a large high school, a 
student has to be more aggressive. This willingness to fight for 
what he wants may carry over into his academic work in college. 
Finally, the adjustment which takes place when coming to a 
very large university may be easier for this group than for the 
students coming from small high schools. This greater facility 
to bridge the gap between high school and college may pay 
dividends in academic achievement in the first semester at the 
university. 


Factor E.— 
High-school extra-curricular participation .60 
Introversion-extroversion —.45 
Foreign-born parent —.24 


This factor appears to be ‘social extroversion.’ The two largest 
loadings are high-school extra-curricular participation and 
Drake’s Social I-E scale (in the direction of extroversion). In 
addition, there is a small loading on non-foreign-born parents. 

Psychologists have been trying to explain and measure intro- 
version-extroversion for some time. In 1924, Freyd (4) listed 
fifty-four traits which had been used to describe introverts and 
extroverts up to that date. Two years later Heidbreder (5) 
selected a random sample of two hundred students from nine 
hundred general psychology students at the University of 
Minnesota who had rated themselves and two associates on 
Freyd’s list of fifty-four characteristics of introversion and 
extroversion. She found that these individuals did not fall into 
distinct groups, introverts and extroverts, but into a single 
group which took the general shape of the normal probability 
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curve. The fifty-four characteristics were also listed in order of 
discriminative power. Five of the twenty-four best (the first, 
seventh, ninth, seventeenth, and twenty-first) were concerned 
with activity participation. 

To make further validation of the Social I-E scale of the 
Minnesota Multiphasic Personality Inventory, Drake and 
Thiede (6) took high-school activity participation as a criterion. 
They had 594 female students at the University of Wisconsin 
list those high-school extra-curricular activities in which they 
had participated. There were six possible activity categories. 
(These were identical with the categories used in this study 
except that in this research, one additional category was added 
for the listing of those activities which did not fit into one of the 
other six.) They found highly significant differences, using 
Student’s t test, between the mean scores on the Social I-E 
scale for those female students who had participated in four, five, 
-or six of these high-school activities and the mean scores for those 
who had participated in none, one, or two activities. 

The Guilfords (7) showed by a factor analysis that the items in 
introversion-extroversion tests were not measuring a single 
dimension. A typical set of thirty-six questions such as had been 
traditionally used to diagnose tendencies toward introversion and 
extroversion was administered to nine hundred thirty students. 
Four factors were interpreted as (1) social introversion-extro- 
version, (2) emotional sensitiveness, (3) impulsiveness, and 
(4) interest in self. Their social introversion-extroversion factor 
appeared to indicate that at one end of a scale an individual 
seeks to withdraw, to remove himself from or not permit himself 
social contacts and social responsibilities; at the other end, the 
individual seeks out social participation and depends upon it for 
his satisfactions. This is somewhat indicative of a continuum of 
amount of activity participation. Drake’s Social I-E scale 
appears to be getting at the same type of thing. 

The extroversion factors obtained from this study seems to add 
further validation of the Social I-E scale of the Minnesota 
Multiphasic Personality Inventory. J It also raises the question of 
whether children having a foreign-born parent are penalized in 
some way so that activity participation is restrieted. The 
particular culture in wbich the student is reared may influence his 
behavioral development in many ways. The operation of 


= 
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environmental forces may not only vary the amount but the kind 
of social activities available to him. Perhaps the children of an 
immigrant parent do not have enough money to participate in 
some high-school activities, or are required to work after school. 
Group membership in some activities may not be available to 
these students. In addition, a lack of a feeling of ‘belonging- 
ness’ because of cultural differences or minority insecurities may 
prevent some of them from attempting to participate in high- 
school extra-curricular activities. : 


Factor F.— 
Occupational level of the father .20 
Siblings (toward small families) .22 
Hours studied per week —.81 


This seems to be an ‘Academic and Financial Security’ factor. 
Male students who come from small, professional families tend to 
spend less time on their college studies. It is interesting to note 
that grade points earned and scholastic ability do not appear on 
this factor. This appears to be a ‘no-need-to-strive’ type of 
factor. Perhaps the fact that they come from professional 
families may lessen the drive for financial and vocational succ 
which students from the lower socio-economic groups so often 
strive for. For the latter group, striving for good academic 
marks is a necessary step to take to assure the realization of their 
financial and vocational success. Those from small professional 
families may have known no financial insecurity. There is the 
possibility that this group may more reasonably get involved in 
activities other than schoolwork because they have the financial 
means to do so. 


Factor G.— 
ACEL .27 
Speed of Reading .36 
Level of Compression 47 
Vocabulary .40 
Occupational level of the father .30 
Siblings .50 
Position among siblings .52 
Health mpl 
Introversion-extroversion .94 


Vocational certainty —.22 
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This factor suggests that there is an ‘Introvertive-reader’ type 
of college student. It is interesting to note that grades and the 
quantitative aspects of scholastic ability as measured by the ACE 
do not appear on this factor. t This reading-linguistic ability is 
possessed by the older children of small professional families. 
Linked with this reading-linguistic ability are uncertainty of 
vocational choice, a poor health history as evidenced by a self- 
rating, and social introversion. 

* It has been suggested that one of the chief reasons why reading 
is important to many people is on account of its ‘instrumental’ 
uses (8). A person reads because he expects to gain something 
from the activity. He may read to satisfy some need for a 
greater sense of security. ~ This factor suggests that there is a 
type of college student who because of problems of vocational 
difficulties, perplexities about health or about popularity and - 
social competency uses reading as an instrument to satisfy these 
needs or to ‘escape’ from them. He may read in order to 
improve his vocational efficiency, to apply each health remedy 
he reads about, or to seek answers for his inability to participate 
satisfactorily in social situations. Case-study literature, par- 
ticularly autobiographies, often reveal similar uses of reading (9). 
Readers typically lack something which their companions possess 
—good health, friends, skill in athletics, etc. 

One might have expected to find that this factor included a lack 
of financial security as well as uncertainties in the vocational, 
social, and health areas. The failure for this to show up 88 a 
significant loading may be accounted for by the lack of reading 
opportunity. Investigations have shown a definite association 

between occupational status of the father and the reading 
' achievement and reading interests of the children. MeNee (10) . 
has reported that students whose fathers belong to the profes- 
sional occupational groups show superior achievement in reading. 
Similarly, Beggs (11) has shown that children of the professional 
groups read more than others. 

Factor A.—This factor will not be discussed in this paper. 
Its loadings are small and none of the variables have had extensive 
investigations which might offer some explanations. It would 
appear that this factor might be an ‘Age’ factor since the age of 
the students was not controlled in this investigation. The $ 
matrix (intercorrelations of the factors) appears in Table II, 
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Tas II 
[2 
A B [9] D E F G 
A 1.00 22  —.59 .53 08 27 46 
B .22 1.00 21 00  —.07  —.43 36 
CQ —.59 21 1.00 —.44 12 —.02 03 
D .53 00 —.44 1-00 —=<0r 13 14 
E .08 -—.07 12 .—.01 1.00 46 31 
F 2 = A3 = .02 13 46 1.00 09 
G  .46 36 03 14 31 09 1.00 


Seven intercorrelations are zero indicating that the factors 
are at right angles to each other; seven are near enough to zero so 
that, for all practical purposes, they can be considered inde- 
pendent of each other, and seven have reasonably large cor- 
relations. Of the last group, three occur with Factor A which 
has not been discussed. If it is an ‘Age’ factor, the intercor- 
relations seem logical. One would expect the positive relation- 
ship between social-class intelligence and reading as evidenced 
by the .36 correlation between Factor B and Factor G. The 
positive .46 correlation between Factor E and Factor F can be 
accounted for by the fact that the extrovert would tend to 
participate in many activities which would limit the number of 
hours he could engage in studying. The —.44 correlation 
between Factors C and D and the —.43 correlation between 
Factors B and F cannot be accounted for. 


SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 


1) This study suggests that types of data about individuals 
that might be of especial interest to the cultural antropologist, 
the sociologist, and the social psychologist may be amenable to 
interpretation from factor analysis. This study is particularly 
interesting since it combines such data with paper-and-pencil 
data commonly used by the educational psychologist. 

2) Judged by Thurstone's criteria for simple structure, a highly 
satisfactory solution was secured. The factors are readily 
interpretable as well as clearly defined by the data. The study 
illustrates the possibilities of the oblique solution. 

3) Two factors are necessary to account for the correlation of 
grade points earned with the other variables used in this study. 
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One factor (C) groups together those types of variables (primarily 
pencil-and-paper tests and rank in high-school class) that have 
commonly been found either singly or in combination to be 
relatively efficient predictors of academic success. The other 
(D), however, grouping high-school rank, size of community, 
high-school extra-curricular participation, and grades suggests a 
somewhat different from the usual and possibly supplementary 
approach to predicting academic success. k 

4) All the common factor variance of the ACE cannot be 
accounted for by one factor. The second factor (B) is an inter- 
esting linkage of psychological and cultural variables. 

5) There appears to be an introvertive-reader type of college 
student whose reading is not directly related to academic achieve- 
ment. His reading may be used for seeking answers to personal 
questions or difficulties. 

6) The social extroversion factor appears to support the 
validity of the Social LE. scale of the MMPI as an index of 
participation in activities. 

7) Hours studied per week does not appear on either Factor [9] 
or Factor D, the two factors having grades as loadings. 

8) Since the sample was not random, this needs to be con- 
sidered when interpreting the data. 

9) A similar study using female university students is in 


progress. 
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QUALITATIVE DIFFERENCES 
IN THE VOCABULARY CHOICES OF CHILDREN 
AS REVEALED IN A MULTIPLE-CHOICE TEST 


LORRAINE P. KRUGLOV 
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3) Children six to nine significantly less frequently employ 
explanation types of responses than do older children. 

4) Demonstration, illustration, inferior explanation and repeti- 
tion types of responses increase ffom six to ten and decrease 
thereafter. 

In general the younger children, aged six to nine, tend to 
perceive words as concrete ideas—in terms of use, description, 
demonstration—and do not generalize; the older children, aged 
ten to fourteen, tend to emphasize the abstract or ‘class’ feature 
of word meanings in their use of the synonym and explanation 
type responses. These qualitative differences in vocabulary, 
reflecting the conceptual level or mode of thinking of the child, 
are a decided refinement on the ‘range of vocabulary’ which has 
been considered a major index of intellectual functioning to date. 

Feifel and Lorge demonstrated these qualitative differences 
through an analysis of responses to a recall type test containing 
items like “What does ORANGE mean?” The question arose 
as to whether such qualitative differences would be revealed on a 
recognition type test where all the choices for each item were 
correct but of different conceptual levels. Studies have shown 
that a person’s recognition vocabulary exceeds his recall vocabu- 
lary as far as vocabulary range is concerned. In the same way 
a child may recognize a definition at a more ‘mature’ level and 
choose it as the best definition of a word, even though he does not 
himself define the word at that level. The six year old might 
define an ‘orange’ as “you eat it” but he might recognize that 
it is “a fruit.” Thus the six-year-old’s recognition: vocabulary 
might be qualitatively the same as the ten-year-old's. 

If, however, the child's choices of responses are a reflection of 
his conceptual level, he might not recognize the more ‘mature’ 
definition as such, but might choose as the best meaning of a word 
2 definition characteristic of his own conceptual level. 

In addition to the theoretical issue, there are practical advan- 
tages to using a multiple choice test. A major drawback in the 
estimation of a child's conceptual level from an analysis such as 
Feifel and Lorge made is the need for trained scorers and the 
time-consuming nature of such scoring. Using a recognition 
type, multiple-choice test would eliminate the need for personnel 
trained in qualitative scoring; in fact, such a test could be 
machine scored. 
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The present study is an attempt to find out whether the 
qualitative differences in vocabulary response, characteristic of 
the different age levels, as found by Feifel and Lorge in analyzing 
responses to a recall type vocabulary test, would also be demon- 
strated in a recognition type vocabulary test. Does the child’s 
recognition vocabulary differ qualitatively from his recall vocabu- 
lary? Does he recognize more ‘mature’ definitions (i.e. those at 
higher developmental levels), as better than definitions charac- 
teristic of his own developmental level when both types of 
definition are presented to him? 

A multiple-choice vocabulary test was constructed in which 
three or four of the five choices were correct according to the 
traditional scoring system for the Stanford-Binet, but of different 
qualitative levels according to the Feifel-Lorge study. Children, 
at different age levels, were asked to choose the ‘best’ meaning 
for each word. Responses at different age levels were analyzed 
to see whether qualitative differences hold up when a recognition 
type test is used. 


CONSTRUCTION OF THE TEST 


A number of problems arose in the course of constructing the 
multiple-choice vocabulary test. First of all, all words do not 
lend themselves to Feifel’s four-fold classification system. Feifel, 
himself, noted that not all words permit a full range of qualitative 
differences to appear in the verbatim responses (1, p. 67). This 
is especially so for words that are not nouns and for the more 
difficult nouns. In addition, in a paper-and-pencil test, demon- 
stration type responses had to be omitted. For these reasons the 
kind of words to be included in the multiple-choice test was 
limited. 

The question of the form of the choices raised a second problem. 
Test construction theory recommends that all the choices be 
parallel in form, but because of the nature of this test, it was 
believed that the choices should parallel the verbatim responses 
given in the recall situation rather than parallel each other. 

A third, and the most important, problem concerned the 
‘difficulty’ or the familiarity of the words in the test to the sub- 
jects. To satisfy the requirements of a good vocabulary test, 
none of the five choices should be more difficult than the stem 
word. Moreover, for this particular test, those responses con- 
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sidered to represent a higher conceptual level, i.e., synonym and 
explanation, were to be no more difficult in terms of vocabulary 
range than responses representing the lower conceptual levels, 
i.e., use and description, and repetition-illustration-inferior expla- 
nation, or than the error responses. The Thorndike-Lorge 
Teachers Word Book of 30,000 Words (8) was used to obtain the 
frequency of occurrence in written English of each of the words 
used in the test. Where a response consisted of two or more 
words, the lowest frequency of occurrence of any word in the 
response was taken as the frequency of occurrence of the entire 
response. 

One limitation of the use of the Thorndike word frequencies is 
that these frequencies are based upon occurrence in written 
English, while the test choices are based upon spoken English, 
and the two are not strictly parallel in frequency. Although 
frequency of occurrence is not the only, and may not even be the 
best index of word difficulty, it was felt that setting as criteria 
the requirements that the stem be no more frequent in occurrence 
than the five choices, and that the choices indicative of higher 
conceptual levels be no more frequent in occurrence than choices 
indicative of the lower conceptual levels would tend to equate at 
least one component of word difficulty. 

The concern with frequency of occurrence was necessary to 
ensure that any qualitative differences found for the different 
age levels were not a function of the vocabulary range of that 
age level, but rather a function of the thinking processes of chil- 
dren of that age. If, for example, the synonymsand explanations 
were out of the vocabulary range of a particular age group while 
the descriptions and uses, and repetition-illustration-inferior 
explanations were within the vocabulary range of that age, 
vocabulary range (or frequency of occurrence) rather than mode 
of thinking might be the crucial factor in choosing the best 
meaning for a word. 

A ten item vocabulary test was constructed using as stem 
words items 1, 2, 4, 6, 7, 10, 12, 14, 17, and 23 of the Stanford- 
Binet Form L vocabulary test. The five choices for each item 
were chosen from verbatim responses made by children to the 
recall type item. The test is presented in Figure 1. 

Altogether there were fifty choices in the ten word vocabulary 
test. These choices are classified in Table 1. 


a 
M 
if 
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TABLE 1.—Cuassirication or CHOICES IN VOCABULARY TEST 
BY TYPE or RESPONSE 


Type of Response Number Per cent 

Synonym 10 20 
Explanation 3 6 
Use and Description 14 28 

Repetition, Illustration, Inferior expla- 
nation 9 18 
Errors 14 28 
50 100 

Figure 1 
. Name — Age. Grade. 


Below you will see a word in capitals. Five people were asked what the 
word means. The five choices after the word are what the five people said. 
You are to decide which of the answers is best. Sometimes more than one 
choice will tell correctly what the word means, but you should choose only 
the one that you think is best. Write its letter at the end of the line. The 
example shows how to do it. 


DOG A. you drink it 
B. 


C. 
D. 
E. 


. it's a small animal 


something wooden 
a small house 


it means a pet dog 


the letter B was put in the 


The best answer for DOG is a small animal, so 
Go ahead 


space at the end of the line. Do the others in the same way. 
and do the rest. 


1, ORANGE . it’s a fruit 

. you eat it 

. it's round and yellow 

orange-like in orange juice 

a kind of monkey... -seert retrete 
. it’s a letter envelope 

a wild animal 

a container for a letter 


. white folded paper f 
something to mail things in 


muddy water 

. like a small pool 

you step in it and get wet 

. it’s a riddle i 

E it’s a puddle that rain makes RE LPE NNA 


2. ENVELOPE 


3. PUDDLE 


B'OUOQU» Ppap HUOS5P 
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4. GOWN . you wear it 

. something like an elf 

. Silk material 

. an evening gown for a ball 

Fa GA iss poa EN esM [UL HMDME IG 


. it's a hair on the eyelid 

. it protects your eye 

an eye disease 

. a horse whip 

you blink with itis)! 35 222 9 eV SIRVEN 


. black leather 

. something to keep an animal from biting 

. like a leash 

covering for an animal’s mouth 

it’s a fight—a quarrel.................. EpL 


5. EYELASH 


6. MUZZLE 


7. LECTURE it's a game 

. & long composition 
when a man talks 
. it’s a speech 


. & Stage platform....... osse eese zu. 


8. SKILL performance 

. something to cook with 
. what you do very well 
acrobatic skill 


an. ability vires nO T RRRA _ 


9. PECULIARITY A. a queer person 

. when something odd occurs 
unusualness 

falsehood 


. it happens very rarely.................. CANIS. 


10. STAVE an oven 
it's like a staff 

you lean on it when walking 
it's wooden 


. Something you carry................... ORA 


BUOWP HOOP HUOWUPR HUOU» HUOUPR BUOU»P HUOQUE» 


Twenty-six per cent of the choices were characteristic of Feifel’s 
higher conceptual levels or more abstract approach—synonyms 
and explanations, forty-six per cent were characteristic of the 
lower conceptual levels or concrete approach—use and descrip- 
tion, and repetition, illustration, and inferior explanation, and 
twenty-eight per cent were errors. 
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Eight of the fifty choices were more ‘difficult,’ in the sense of 
being less frequent in occurrence in written English, than the 
stem word. In an ideal test none of the choices would have been 
less frequent in occurrence than the stem. $ 

There were thirty-seven choices classified as use and descrip- 
tion, repetition-illustration-or-inferior explanation, or error. The 
criterion set was that none of these choices characteristic of the 
lower conceptual levels be less ‘difficult? than the synonym or 
explanation type response to the item. In the test there were 
fourteen of these thirty-seven choices which were less ‘difficult,’ 
ie., more frequent in occurrence in written English, than the 
corresponding synonym or explanation type response. The other 
twenty-three choices characteristic of the lower conceptual levels 
were no less ‘difficult,’ i.e., no more frequent, than the synonym 
or explanation type responses. 


PROCEDURE 


The multiple-choice vocabulary test was given to a class at the 
third, fifth, seventh and eighth grade levels in a Brooklyn publie 
school. Because the test requires that the pupils read the items, 
the lower end of the age range was necessarily limited: 

The following directions were given to the class teachers who 
administered the tests to their own classes: 


Many people believe that children of different age groups define the 
same words in different ways. This test has been designed to study 
this theory. More than one answer is correct for each question on this 
test, but the children are to choose that answer which they consider 
best. It is to be emphasized that there is no ‘right’ answer. 

The teacher should read the directions with the younger groups. 
Stress the fact that the children should choose only one answer for each 
question. After reading the directions, allow five minutes to take the 
test. Collect all papers at the end of five minutes. 


In addition to the public school sample the test was adminis- 
tered to a number of college graduates in order to compare their 
results with the responses of the children and with the responses 
typical of the higher conceptual levels, as found by Feifel and 
Lorge. 

The total sample to which the test was administered is described 
in Table 2. i 
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TABLE 2.—SAMPLE TESTED BY GRADE LEVEL AND MEDIAN AGE 


Grade Level Number Median Age 
3 37 8 
5 38 10 
7 29 12 
8 30 13 
College graduate 15 214- 


The per cent of each type of response chosen by subjects at 
each grade or age level was obtained—based upon the total num- 
ber of responses, including omits and errors. Because it was 
believed that this method of computing per cents might penalize 
the younger groups for whom the error and omit scores were 
rather high, the per cents were recomputed based upon the total 
number of ‘correct’ responses for each grade, where a response 
was considered correct if it would have been correct on the 
Stanford-Binet Form L vocabulary test. 

The hypotheses to be tested, based upon the Feifel-Lorge 
findings (2) were that the per cent of synonym and explanation 
type responses would increase from grade to grade, that the 
per cent of use and description response would decrease from 
grade to grade, and that the per cent of repetition, illustration, 
and inferior explanation type responses would increase to age ten 
(grade five) and decrease thereafter. Significances of differences 
between per cents were determined by the critical ratio technique, 
using a one-tailed test. 


RESULTS 


The number and per cent of times each type of response was 
chosen by each grade are presented in Table 3. In the test 
itself, twenty per cent of all choices are synonyms. Grade three 
chooses synonyms as twenty per cent of all their responses. 
There is an increase in the per cent of synonyms chosen from 
grade three to grades five, seven, eight and college graduates, 
with a slight reversal between grades five and seven. Grade 
seven appears to be somewhat out of line with the other grades, 
suggesting that the students of this grade may not be equal in 
ability to the other students in the sample. 
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TABLE 3.—NumBer AND PER CENT or Times Eacu RESPONSE 
Tyre Was CmosEN BY Each GRADE 


Rep.- | Expla- 
Ryuonym Desc. nation 
Grade 
Per Per 
N 
Cent Cent, 
3 73 100 
5 154 101 
7 114) 99 
8 159) 100 
College |113 
Test 


The per cent of use and description responses remains about 
the same for all grades except the college graduates who show a 
slight decrease in choice of this type of response. None of the 
grades choose as many use and description type responses as are 
represented in the test itself. 

The per cent of repetition-illustration-inferior explanation type 
responses increases from grade three to five, and decreases there- 
after. The per cent of explanation type responses increases to 
grade seven, stays the same at grade eight, and drops for the 
college graduates. The per cent of error responses is never as 
high as the per cent of error choices in the test, and from grade 
five upward the per cent of errors never exceeds five per cent of 
the total number of responses. Finally, except for grade three, 
the number of omits is negligible. 

The per cents of each type of response chosen by the different 
grades were compared by means of the critical ratio technique— 
the significance of the difference between two per cents. The 
results, summarized in Table 4, indicate: 

1) The per cent of synonym type responses increases with 
grade or age, the difference becoming statistically significant 
between grade three and the higher grades, and between grades 
three through seven and the college graduates. 

2) The per cents of repetition-illustration-inferior explanation 
responses differ significantly between grade five and college 
graduates indicating that such responses reach a peak at grade 
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five or age ten which corresponds to the peak found by Feifel 
and Lorge at age ten. 

3) The per cents of use and description responses and of expla- 
nation responses do not differ significantly between any of the 
grade levels tested. 


' TABLE 4.—Critican Ratios OF Per CENT or Hacu RESPONSE 
TYPE CHOSEN By EACH GRADE 


Grade 3 
Synonyms 2:10* | CLOSER OO AE | 4, 23** 
Use and Description .33 .50 .40 AT 
Explanation .80 .83 .83 .00 
Rep.-Ill.-Inf. Exp. .89 .96 75 Thay A bag 
Error 1.33 | 1.14 | 1.14 2.00* 
Grade 5 
Synonyms .17 | 1.00 2.43** 
Use and Description .18 .10 .42 
Explanation AN 17 .67 
Rep.-Ill.-Inf. Exp. .90 | 1.56 2.50** 
Error .00 .00 1.00 
Grade 7 
Synonyms 1.08 2.01** 
Use and Description .09 .54 
Explanation .00 evel 
Rep.-Ill.-Inf. Exp. 1.22 1.89** 
Error .00 .80 
Grade 8 
Synonyms  - 1.57 
Use and Description .46 
Explanation NM 
Rep.-Ill.-Inf. Exp. .86 
Error .80 


* Significant at .05 level (t = 1.65 for one-tailed test). 
** Significant at .01 level (t = 2.33 for one-tailed test). 
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Because the method used above of comparing the per cent of 
each type of response per total number of responses would tend 
to give an unfair advantage to the older children who knew more 
word meanings, the per cents were recomputed on the basis of 
the total number of ‘correct’ responses. The question was then 
raised, Among the correct responses do the older children choose 
qualitatively different responses than the younger children?” 
Computing per cents on the basis of total number of correct 


- responses are there significant differences in the per cents of 


synonyms, use and description responses, explanations, and 
repetition-illustration-inferior explanation responses for the differ- 
ent grades or age groups? These revised per cents are presented 
in Table 5. 


TABLE 5.—NUMBER AND PER Crnt* or CORRECT RESPONSES OF 
EACH QUALITATIVE RESPONSE Type CHOSEN BY EACH GRADE 


Syno- | Use- | Rep. Expla- 
Correct nyms | Desc. Tl. nation 
Grade Total 

N Per Per Per Per Per 

N Cent N Cent* N Gent* N\cent* Nicent* 

3 370 214| 58 |73| 34 |75| 34 |55| 26 1l 5 
5 380 |355| 94 |154| 44 89| 24 87 24 |25) 7 
7 290 |265| 93 |114| 42 |74 27 |57| 21 23| 9 
8 300 |283| 94 |159| 56 |71| 26 28} 10 25| 9 
College | 150 |149| 99 |113 76 27| 18 |4| 3,5 8 
Test 50 | 36| 72 |10| 28 14| 39 |9 25) 3 8 


* Per cents based upon total number of correct responses. 


All grades, except the third, choose about the same per cent of 
correct responses. For grades five through college graduates the 
per cents correct range from ninety-three to ninety-nine, with 
grade seven again appearing out of line with the other grades. 

The per cent of synonyms increases from thirty-four in grade 
three to seventy-six for college graduates. The per cent of use 
and description responses decreases after grade three, remains 
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relatively constant for grades five, seven and eight, and drops 
again for the college graduates. The per cent of explanations 
increases from grade three to seven and decreases after grade 
eight. The per cent of repetition-illustration-inferior expla- 
nation decreases from grade to grade. 

The revised per cents of each type of response chosen by the 
different grades were compared by means of the critical ratio 
technique. These data are presented in Table 6. 


"TABLE 6.—OnrricAL Ratios or Per Cent or Correct 
RESPONSES oF EACH QUALITATIVE RESPONSE TYPE 
CHOSEN By EACH GRADE 


Grade ` 


5 7 8 College 


Grade 3 
Synonyms 91 | .67 | 1.83* | 3.00** 
Use and Description 1:00: Odie ae) |. 1.98 
Explanation .40 | .67 | .67 .93 
Rep.-Ill.-Inf. Exp. .20 | .50 | 1.78* | 2.87** 
Grade 5 ' 
Synonyms 17|1.00 | 2.29* 
Use and Description 27 | .18 .50 
Explanation 5 .29 | .29 .67 
Rep.-Ill.-Inf. Exp. 30 | 1.56 | 2.62** 
Grade 7 
Synonyms Te 943** 
Use and Description .09 .70 
Explanation .00 .86 
Rep.-Ill.-Inf. Exp. 1.22 | 2.00* 
Grade8 ` 
Synonyms 1.43 
Use and Description .62 
Explanation .86 
Rep.-Ill.-Inf. Exp. 1.00 


* Significant at .05 level (t = 1.65 for one-tailed test). 
** Significant at .01 level (t = 2.33 for one-tailed test). 
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In general the findings were: 

1) There is an increase in the choice of synonyms as correct 
responses from grade three through college graduates, the differ- 
ence in the per cents of synonyms being significant between 
grades three-seven and college graduates. 

2) There is a significant decrease in the per cent of repetition- 
illustration-inferior explanation type responses between grades 
three-seven and college graduates. 

3) There are no significant differences between the per cents 
of use and description type responses and the per cents of 
explanation type responses chosen by the students in the different 
grades. 

Tt seems appropriate at this point to compare the results of 
Feifel and Lorge’s study (2) on the qualitative differences in 
vocabulary responses of children as revealed in a recall-type test 
with the results of this study on the qualitative differences in 
vocabulary choices of children as revealed in a multiple-choice 
recognition type test. Responses on both tests were classified 
into five categories: synonyms, use and description, explanations, 
repetition-illustration- and inferior explanations, and error. 
Feifel and Lorge compared the mean number in each response 
category for each age group from six to fourteen. In the present 
study the per cent in each response category per total number of 
responses and per total number of correct responses was com- 
pared for children in grades three, five, seven, and eight and for 
college graduates. 

The results of the multiple-choice, recognition type test agree 
with those of the recall type test for the synonym, use and descrip- 
tion, and repetition-illustration-inferior explanation typeresponses 
when the analysis is similar for the two tests—based upon the 
total number of responses. When the analysis is based only 
upon the number of ‘correct’ responses, the results agree for the 
synonym and the use and description categories. The results 
from the recognition test do not always reach the level of sta- 
tistical significance reached by the recall test, due most probably 
to the smaller sample size and the limited length and difficulty 
range of the multiple-choice test. They do, however, indicate 
that recognition vocabularies, just as recall vocabularies, differ 
in quality as well as in range from one age or grade level to the 
next. The fact that the trends are similar for the two types of 
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tests suggests that a longer revision of the multiple-choice test 
may yield as valuable information as the recall test with a ^on- 
siderable saving of time. 

The most significant finding is the fact that even though a 
definition of a higher conceptual level is presented to the young 
child he tends to choose the response characteristic of the “ower 
conceptual level—his own conceptual level. The younger child 
will tend to choose the use and description*#nd the repetition- 
illustration-inferior explanation type definitions even when more 
abstract definitions in the form of synonyms sre presented to 
him and are within his vocabulary range. He thus responds to 
the test in terms of his own conceptual Jevel. Certainly further 
research along these lines will contribute to better understanding 
of the development of thought processes over the age span. 


SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 


1) A ten item multiple-choice vocabulary test in which three 
or four choices were correct but of different qualitative levels 
was administered to a public school class at the third, fifth, 
seventh and eighth grade levels, and to a group of college 
graduates, 

2) Definite trends, and in some instances significant differ- 
ences, were found between the younger children and the adoles- 
cents and young adults for synomym, use and description, and 
repetition-illustration-inferior explanation type responses. 

3) Among the ‘correct’ responses the younger children tend 
to choose more use and description and more répetition-illustra- 
tion-inferior explanation type responses than the adolescents and 
young adults, The older groups tend to choose more synonyms 
than the younger groups. 

4) There are, therefore, qualitative differences in the choices 
of the ‘best’ response to vocabulary items—the younger children 
tending to choose more concrete definitions and the older groups 
more abstract definitions. 

5) These findings closely parallel those obtained by Feifel and 
Lorge (2) who studied qualitative differences in vocabulary 
responses to a recall type test. 

6) The results of this study suggest that a multiple choice test 
of the type used in this study might be used to obtain better 
understanding of the mode of thinking and the level of intel- 
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lectual functioning of the child. More intensive research in this 
area is certainly warranted. 
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THE VALIDITY OF THE GOODENOUGH DRAW-A- 
MAN TEST IN GREECE! 


I. TH. PAPAVASSILIOU 
Athens, Greece 


Since its introduction in 1926, The Goodenough Draw-A-Man 
Test has been used in a number of comparative studies of national 
and racial groups. However, as Goodenough has pointed out (2) 
simply because the test is free from verbal requirements does not 
mean that it is equally suitable for all groups. She cites studies 
by Dennis (1) and Havighurst (4) on American Indians to 
illustrate this point. These investigators, it may be recalled, 
noted a marked sex difference in favor of boys in tribes where art 
work is chiefly the responsibility of the males. An additional 
circumstance concerning the ‘suitability’ of the test, which is more 
pertinent to this paper, is that although Huang (6) noted similar- 
ities in the developmental sequences of both Chinese and American 
children, Hsiao found it necessary to restandardize the test for use 
in China (6). 

In evaluating the usefulness of her test Goodenough has written 
as follows: “Repeated studies have shown that when used with 
children of reasonably similar cultural backgrounds who are 
equally motivated to do well, the test is serviceable as a crude 
measure of ‘general intelligence,’ although the moderate self- 
correlations and correlations with outside criteria make it clear 
that it cannot serve as a satisfactory substitute for individual 
tests of the Binet type.” (2, p. 399) 

The majority of the national and racial groups studied thus 
far have differed markedly in cultural background from that of 
the American standardization group. These groups have 
included Alaskans, Alorese, American Indians, Bengalese, 
Chinese, East Indians, Maya Indians, Mexicans, and Negroes in 
French East Africa. Because of the widely different cultural 
backgrounds of these groups, we cannot use Goodenough test 
results as a basis for any definite conclusions, except as to the 
relative ‘suitability’ of the device for each group. In effect, this 


1The writer is indebted to Robert F. Biehler of the Institute of Child 
Welfare at the University of Minnesota for editorial assistance in preparing 
this report for publication. 
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is a measure of the similarity of the American ‘culture’ with that 
of the group being tested. 

Curiously enough, investigators have overlooked those racial 
and national groups which are most similar to the United States 
in cultural background. We mean, of course, European coun- 
tries. While Draw-A-Man procedures have been used in several 
of these countries, they have not been scored with Goodenough 
norms, It would seem worth while to use the standard Goode- 
nough Draw-A-Man in these countries, in order to test the 
relative ‘suitability’ of the device. We might expect to be able 
to use such results as a basis for making inferences as to the 
degree of similarity of cultural background (as reflected in 
drawings), and, in the event of close similarity, as a basis for 
making rough comparisons of ‘general intelligence.’ 

This study was undertaken in an effort to evaluate the suitabil- 
ity of the Goodenough Draw-A-Man Test for Greek children, 
by comparing Goodenough test results, scored against American 
norms, with the Terman-Sakellariou intelligence test, scored 
against Greek norms. The purpose of this procedure was to try 
to determine if the American Goodenough is suitable for use with 
Greek children, or whether some modification in scoring is 
necessary (as was the case with the Stanford-Binet). An earlier 
study (9) with eighty-six children of Greece (forty boys and 
forty-six girls) established a correlation of +.63 between the 
Goodenough and the Terman-Sakellariou scales. We have also 
discovered a general tendency for lower IQ scores on the Draw- 
A-Man test among both normal and subnormal children. 

The present study is concerned with these findings in greater 
detail, on a new and larger sample. The children studied were 
one hundred forty-one boys and one hundred forty-nine girls in 
the first and second grades of public schoolsin Athens. The ages 
of the children varied from six to eleven years, but the majority 
(90 per cent) were between six and eight years. The socio- 
economic status of the subjects, as indicated by father’s occupa- 
tion, was as follows: 


Professional and semi-professional 5 per cent 
Government employees 25 per cent 
Retail and minor business 26 per cent 
Unskilled 25 per cent 
Unemployed 4 per cent 


Orphanage children 15 per cent 
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The preponderance of children in the lower classifications is 
reflected in the average IQ (Terman-Sakellariou) for the group, 
which was 93.5. 

The Terman-Sakellariou scale (which is the Greek revision of 
the Stanford Binet) was given to the children individually. The 
drawings-of-a-man were obtained in class situations through the 
use of the standard Goodenough instructions and technique. 
The results of this procedure are presented in Table I. 


TABLE I.—RELATIONSHIPS BETWEEN TERMAN-SAKELLARIOU AND 
GoopzNouauH IQ's 


Terman-Sakellariou IQ Goodenough IQ 


Correlation 
Coefficient 


A more revealing summary of these results is afforded by a 
breakdown of the distribution of discrepancies between IQ's 
derived from the two scales: 


4 (1.4%) Goodenough IQ higher than Sakellariou IQ by 


30 points 

5 (1.7%) Goodenough IQ higher than Sakellariou IQ by 
20 points 

33 (11.4%) Goodenough IQ higher than Sakellariou IQ by 
10 points 


120 (41.4%) No significant difference 
69 (23.8%) Goodenough IQ lower than Sakellariou IQ by 


10 points 

37 (12.8%) Goodenough IQ lower than Sakellariou IQ by 
20 points 

17 (5.9%) Goodenough IQ lower than Sakellariou IQ by 
30 points 


5 (1.7%) Goodenough IQ lower than Sakellariou IQ by 
40 points 
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As can be seen, the most striking trend is the tendency for the 
Goodenough score to be consistently below the Terman-Sakellariou 
score. This fact, together with the correlation of +.70, which 
is almost exactly the same as that found between the Goodenough 
and the Stanford-Binet by American investigators (7,8,10), seems 
to suggest that while the Draw-A-Man test is suitable as a rank- 
ing device, some modification may be necessary before it can be 
considered to possess its maximum effectiveness as an indicator of 
level of intelligence. 

The greater proportion of cases in which the Goodenough IQ's 
fall below the Terman-Sakellariou IQ's almost certainly is in part 
due to emotional disturbances of the children (3). It has been 
our impression, although we have not given Rorschach or other 
personality tests, that we have in our group a number of disturbed 
children. Their teachers have reported special problems, such as 
speech handicaps, emotional instability, and sexual and other 
behavior problems. Such has also been our impression from 
the examination interviews with the Terman-Sakellariou scale. 

It seems possible to trace the lower Draw-A-Man score to two 
other factors as well: differences in drawing between Greek and 
American children, and lack of art education among Greek 
children. The nature of the differences in drawing will be 
discussed in a subsequent paper. It is sufficient to say here that 
some of the points on the Goodenough scale do not seem to us to 
be correctly placed, developmentally speaking, at least for Greek 
children. We have also noted such marked sex differences that 
separate scales for boys and girls may be required. The lack of 
art education probably also has some influence on the score. 
In most of the schools, no more than an hour or two a week is 
devoted to art education; and the majority of the children had 
never drawn a man before. This lack of instruction and/or 
practice, might be expected to lower the score, and, at the same 
time, also might be a partial explanation for the greater varia- 
bility of the Goodenough scores. 

To summarize, we can say that the Goodenough Draw-A-Man 
Test, scored with the American norms, appears to be generally 
suitable for use with Greek children; however, even though this 
fact emphasizes the similarities between the two cultures, some ` 
modification of the scoring system seems necessary because of 
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differences in the drawings themselves, and because of a lack of 
art education in Greek schools. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


Carvin P. Sronn, Eprrom. Annual Review of Psychology. 
Volume 3. Stanford, Calif.: Annual Reviews, Inc., 1952, 
pp. 462. 


In this third volume of the Annual. Review of Psychology there 
are two important new departures in comparison with pre- 
vious issues. These consist of the inclusion of foreign review- 
ers and a better coverage of foreign contributions. The editors 
hope that these trends may increase in future volumes. The 
topics covered in Volume 3 are: child psychology, learning, vision, 
hearing, somesthesis and the chemical senses, individual differ- 
ences, personality, social psychology and group processes, indus- 
trial psychology, comparative and physiological psychology, 
abnormalities of behavior, clinical methods: psychodiagnosties, 
clinical methods: psychotherapy, counseling: therapy and diag- 
noses, educational psychology, statistical theory and design, and 
motivation. 

In general the reviews in this issue are well done when one 
considers the limitations of space together with the number of the 
publications covered. There are, however, certain shortcomings 
which will oceur to the reader: (1) One expeets reviews of this 
kind to include critical evaluations of the studies covered, Such 
evaluations are very uneven from review to review. "Too often 
the treatment of successive studies is more like a brief abstract 
than a review. (2) The practice of giving only the author and 
journal with omission of the title in the bibliographies is decidedly 
unfortunate, However, the editors suggest that this defect may 
be remedied in future volumes, (3) One of the earmarks of a 
satisfactory review consists of a brief summary at the end point- 
ing up the major trends discovered in the survey. Although a 
summarizing statement may be & diffieult thing to write, no 
review can be entirely satisfactory to the reader without it. 
Only two of the seventeen reviews in this volume attempt a 
summary. Mines A. TINKER 

University of Minnesota 
Joun W. Frenc. The Description of Aptitude and Achieve- 

ment Tests in Terms of Rotated Factors. Chicago: University 
of Chicago Press, 1951, pp 278. (paper) $4.00. 


The results of sixty-nine factor analyses are summarized and 
cross-indexed to provide a reference book on ability factors. 
249 
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This monograph contains a summary of each investigation, with 
a description of tests and subjects and rotated factor loadings. 
Then there is a tabulation by factors, indicating what tests are 
loaded with each. Finally, we have a test index, name index, 
and factor index. The whole is prefaced by thirteen pages of 
text. There are eight-hundred test descriptions, which in itself 
constitutes no minor piece of labor. 

Having all this material assembled under one cover will benefit 
those concerned with factor analysis. The book will be of use 
to the general student if he does not take the material too 
seriously. This reviewer cannot escape the impression that 
French does worship factor analysis unduly, and that his work 
is peculiarly biased. Whenever his work touches on any unset- 
tled issue, he appears to accept as final whatever position has 
been tentatively favored by Thurstone. French looks forward 
to the day when the test-constructor has a file of tests, each 
measuring one factor of the mind, which imputes to factors 
a status in nature rather than looking on them as a convenient 
way of establishing a frame of reference. As in many other 
reports based on the centroid method, no attention is given to 
unique factors. Another evidence of possible bias is found where 
it is implied (page 6) that a study which does not arrive at simple 
structure is unsuccessful." 

French limits his summary to studies using rotation to simple 
structure, and says with scarcely an apology, “To many groups 
of workers in this field it may appear unfortunate not to include 
any of the analyses of Spearman, T. L. Kelley, Brigham, Hol- 
zinger, Swineford, Hotelling, and Thomson, or of workers using 
their methods." It may indeed! The summaries might have 
been improved if all studies had been rerotated in terms of some 
common criterion. This would have allowed use of data from 
studies not aimed toward finding simple structure, 

The author interprets tests in terms of ability when another 
psychologist might see the tests as influenced by set or motiva- 
tion. Thus he prefers to see others’ ‘Plodding’ and ‘Carefulness’ 
factors as abilities. French’s report on the Age factor is surely 
open to criticism on this score. The factor is represented in 
several tests of an analysis by Harrell. Harrell’s report but not 
this summary makes clear that the loadings reflected differences 
in attitudes of younger and older workers in the particular 
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cotton mill studies. That is to say, the tests do not measure 
aņything inherent in Age. In general, French speaks of factors 
as inherent in tests, not as functions of test and sample of persons. 

The introductory pages contain some theorizing which is of 
interest but needs further thought. Such a statement as 
“ genetic factors are best measured by aptitude tests and experien- 
tial factors by achievement tests” is either circular or naive. 

This summary will find its greatest service as a compendium of 
research by the Thurstone school of factor analysts. 

Lup J. CRONBACH 


University of Illinois 


G. Marian Kineer. The Drawing-completion Test. New York, 
Grune and Stratton, 1952, pp. 238. $6.75. 


The drawing-completion test introduced in this book consists 
of a blank containing eight spaces on each of which is presented 
a set of small graphic elements that the subject is asked to incor- 
porate into drawings. This form, originated by Wartegg, has 
the merit of presenting almost completely unstructured material 
from the standpoint of the subject, thus allowing for a large range 
of content. Yet differences in the stimuli, such as curved or 
straight elements, single or multiple elements, etc., afford 
reference points for interpretation and comparison of the draw- 
ings. The test is suitable for administration to groups as well as 
to individuals. 

The test is scored on several variables in three major areas; 
stimulus-drawing relation, content, and mode of execution. The 
derived quantitative scores yield a profile in four bipolar dimen- 
sions; Emotion (outgoing or seclusive), Imagination (combining 
or creative), Intellect (practical or speculative), and Activity 
(dynamic or controlled). A scoring blank is presented, which 
permits the scoring of each of the eight drawings on every sign, 
using half steps on & scale of 0 to 3. The scores pertaining to 
each of the bipolar functions are then summed to obtain the 
final profile. After the profile is obtained, the diagnosis is 
individualized by consideration of the configuration of scores, 
absent criteria, order of execution of the drawings, etc., and by 
taking into consideration the age, sex, and occupation of the 


subject. 
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The book is divided into four major parts. Part one presents 
the ‘Origin and Development of the Drawing-completion Test,”’ 
including the development of the scoring blank, the personality 
schema, and the methods used for validation of the test. Since 
experimental verification of the scoring criteria used for drawing 
tests is often lacking, it is particularly gratifying to note that the 
scoring for the Drawing-completion test was established on the 
basis of an investigation of three hundred eighty-three ‘normal’ 
subjects, divided about equally between the sexes, and ranging in 
age from eighteen to fifty years. A three-fold criterion was used, 
consisting of a questionnaire, a forced-choice test, and a rating 
scale, all designed expressly to measure the psychological func- 
tions represented in the personality schema. However, appar- 
ently the author has employed the questionable expedient of 
using the same data both for validation of the test and for 
subsequent changes and elaboration of the scoring system. Thus 
the diagnostic value of the final scoring variables as presented in 
this book cannot be considered to have been validated. 

Part two of the book, entitled “The Diagnostic Mechanism,” 
presents the method of administration, the basis for interpreta- 
tion, and the scoring procedure for the test. This is the most 
extensive portion of the book. Each scoring category is defined 
and discussed in terms of the personality characteristics which 
it is claimed that it reveals or indicates. In these interpretations, 
the author appears to have allowed her enthusiasm to carry her 
far beyond the personality schema previously presented. 

The final two parts of the book consist of discussions of case 
studies with reproductions of drawings and some filled-in scoring 
blanks. Specific scoring categories are also exemplified with 
illustrative drawings to aid in standardizing the evaluations. 

The author is to be congratulated for having designed a pro- 
jective test which can be scored on objective criteria and for 
having attempted to establish the scoring on the basis of experi- 
mental evidence. However, as a test manual, this book leaves 
much to be desired. At least three major omissions make it 
impossible to evaluate the usefulness of the test, or to take 
advantage of the underlying experimental data in utilizing the 
test. In the first place, almost no statistical data are presented ; 
in fact, the only results presented from the experimental study 
are the percentages of agreement between the three-fold criterion 
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and the drawing test on three of the four functions measured. It 
appears from the text that the stated agreement was computed 
solely on the relative weight of the polar aspects of these func- 
tions; i.e., whether the person was more outgoing than seclusive, 
etc. However, it is impossible to ascertain the exact method by 
which the results were obtained, or their statistical significance. 
The only facts which are evident are that there was a greater 
amount of agreement among the tests for the females than for the 
males, and for both sexes the validity was lower for Emotion and 
Activity than for Intellect. Considering the enormous amount 
of work which has evidently gone into the investigation of 
relationships between personality and drawing characteristics, 
it is unfortunate that the author did not deem it practical to 
present a more complete summary of results in this manual, nor 
make it available in published form elsewhere. 

The second omission is that the author has made no attempt 
to provide any norms for the profile scores. She excuses this 
omission on the ground that “free drawings, like all products of 
creative activity, do not permit establishment of rigorous norms." 
However, in the case studies remarks such as the following are 
made: “The degree of Emotion and Imagination exhibited here 
is exceptional for a male, though admissible at the age level of A.” 

It is evident that without some idea of what is ‘normal’ for a 
given age and sex it would be difficult to draw such conclusions, 
and hence norms are implied even though they are not presented. 

Lastly, no data are presented regarding the reliability of the 
external criteria used in developing the qualitative interpretations 
of the various scoring categories. This is particularly important, 
since these interpretations were derived from study of clusters of 
items and even differential responses to single items in the 
criterion tests (page 24). 

As a preliminary manual to aid in the attainment of standard 
administration and scoring procedures and some common basis of 
interpretation this book should be of service to those who may 
wish to do research on this test. However, it is hoped that other 
material in the form of norms and validity data will soon be made 
available to aid the clinician in his interpretation of the drawings 
and his evaluation of the usefulness of the test. 

GonpixE C. GLESER 


Washington University Medical School, St. Louis, Mo. 
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Raymond B. CATTELL. Factor Analysis: An Introduction and 
Manual for the Psychologist and Social Scientist. New York: 
Harper & Brothers, 1952, pp. 462. $6.00. 


The author states that the book has been written to meet three 
major requirements. ‘First, it sets out to meet the need of the 
general student in science to gain some idea of what factor 
analysis is about and to understand how it integrates with 
scientific methods and concepts generally." This comprises the 
first part of the book entitled, ‘‘Basic concepts in Factor Analy- 
Sis." The reader seeking only orientation will obtain it by a 
careful reading of the 108 pages included here. ‘Second, it is 
intended as a textbook for statistics courses which deal with 
factor analysis for the first time, either as an appreciable part 
or as the whole of the semester course." The second part 
entitled “Specific Aims and Working Methods," combined with 
the first part, will meet this second requirement. ‘The third 
objective of this work is to supply a handbook for the research 
worker, the student, and the statistical clerk which will be a 
practical guide with respect to carrying out the processes most 
frequently in use." The third part of the book “General 
Principles and Problems,” augments the straight-forward, 
preceding sections by treating variations in experimental design, 
unresolved procedural difficulties, alternative computational 
methods, ete. 

Cattell has met these requirements which he has set for him- 
self. The resulting text is highly readable, even entertaining. 
The multiplicity of diagrams, charts and examples plus the 
questions and exercises at the end of each chapter make the 
book teachable at the advanced undergraduate level and above. 
The author has kept the almost inevitable complex mathematical 
formulations and proofs to the barest minimum, though he 
furnishes pertinent references for the interested reader. The 
student new to the jargon of factor analysis, will make frequent 
use of the well-prepared glossary. The author, as has been his 
wont in other writing, occasionally stops the reader dead in 
his tracks with neologisms and relatively unusual words. This 
Cattellian quirk will probably stimulate most persons though 
it may irritate a few. The latter group are reminded that a 
little frustration can do no harm and it may facilitate learning! 
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With respect to the whole field of factor analysis, the book is 
neither comprehensive nor eclectic. It couldn’t be and fulfill the 
stated requirements within the confines of a work of usual 
textbook size. The following instances are cited more as illus- 
trations of the previous statement than as criticisms: A better 
case can be made for orthogonal, as contrasted with oblique, 
rotation than is done in the text. Cattell presents a strong 
argument for obliqueness and conjectures that only rarely will 
the best fit to psychological data be an orthogonal one. He 
treats only indirectly and summarily the orthogonalist’s argu- 
ment of the case of conceptualizing factors which are uncorre- 
lated. He would seem to make computational ease the funda- 
mental argument pro orthogonal factors. Many factor analysts, 
however, would insist on going beyond orthogonal factors to 
uncorrelated factor scores using partialling techniques to insure 
the latter. The author gives little attention to the method 
of principal components and the advantages which inhere in this 
mode of analysis for some purposes. In an early chapter the 
author includes a brief summary of various non-factorial statis- 
tical methods. However, he fails to mention canonical correla- 
tion and this method probably relates more closely to factor 
analysis than any of the others, yielding, as it were, a general 
factor common to both predictor and criterion measures. 

The work has two unique features in terms of content which 
combine to make the book an indispensable addition to the 
professional library of everyone concerned in any way with factor 
analysis. First, throughout the book fundamental importance 
is attached to appropriate experimental designs. Cattell 
presents a model relating the various factor analysis designs 
to various experimental hypotheses. Also, he has devoted much 
of the third part of the book to a lucid explanation of how to 
incorporate computation, reliability, and validation checks in the 
design of various kinds of experiments employing factorial 
procedures. Second, he presents an exposition, with illustrative 
data, of his much discussed P and O analyses. He also proposes 
two new factor designs, S and T. 

For the reader unfamiliar with these literal designations a word 
or two may clarify matters. R is used to designate the usual 
factor analysis of a matrix of variables comprising measures or 
scores. The factors yielded are, presumably, underlying and 
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more fundamental variables than the superficial ones used te 
obtain the matrix. Q is used to designate the transpose of R.. 
It is a factor analysis of a matrix of correlations between persons. 
Putting this another way, the measures are made the ‘cases,’ ; 
and the cases are made the ‘variables.’ The resulting factors ^. 
may be viewed as *man-factor types) P is like R except that 

it is done on a single person on whom many measures have been 
accumulated over a period of time. O is the transpose of P and 
yields, as it were ‘ personal occasion-factor types,’ since occasions 
are correlated instead of the test scores. As to the S and T 
analyses, Cattell says: “These two logically possible but as yet 
unused designs correlate respectively two persons on one test on a 
series of occasions, and two occasions on one test on a series of 
persons.” The former might be said to yield ‘people-reaction- 
factor types,’ the latter, ‘social occasion-factor types.’ 

Cattell sets forth at some length the kinds of experimental k 
situations for which the various factor analysis designs are 
appropriate. 

. The format and typography are excellent. Errata are seem- 
ingly few. The reviewer caught only one which can have serious 
consequences for the unwary reader. There are two miscalcu- 
lations in Table 17, p. 163, which cause an accumulation of error 
in the table and lead to the reflection of signs on the wrong 
variables. An appendix is provided containing instructions for 
doing matrix multiplication by using electronic calculators, 
a feature useful to those fortunate researchers who can get access 
to such equipment. 

Anyone interested in factor analysis should add this work to 
his professional library. Instructors of factor analysis whose 
students have sparse mathematical background will welcome 
this text. Cattell has made another major contribution to the 
psychological literature. W. J. E. Crissy 

Queens College, Fordham University 
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CONCEPT FORMATION OF WORK-STUDY 
SKILLS BY USE OF AUTOBIOGRAPHIES 
IN GRADE FOUR 


WALLACE J. HOWELL 


Principal, George M. Diven School 
Elmira, New York 


By definition, “a concept is an idea that includes all that is 
characteristically associated with, or suggested by, a term.” A 
term, to become meaningful and applicable, must become a part of 
the child’s sensory impressions and his thinking. If this is to be 
accomplished in the many areas of education, all terms must be 
presented so that they are understood, and suitably integrated 
into the learning experiences of the child. In the study here re- 
ported a program of work-study skills was decided on to provide 
the learning experiences, but the desirability of testing its effec- 
tiveness before it was put into operation was recognized. The 
improvement in performance could be ascertained by the use of 
an achievement test, but it was also desired to learn the extent 
to which the experiences would become internalized by the pupils. 
On the principle that individuals tend to report spontaneously on 
events involving a cognitive reorganization, a situation was pro- 
vided for those who had the experiences to make such a report. 
Others who were familiar with all the activities involved but with- 
out the experiences with the work-study skills would be given a 
similar opportunity. The technique of measurement chosen was 
the pupil autobiography. The hypothesis, stated positively, was 
that the pupils who had had them, if the experiences were internal- 
ized, would reveal the fact through the number of items relating 
to the experiences appearing spontaneously in their autobiogra- 
phies: An initial autobiography, an intervening period of training, 
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and an added ‘chapter’ called for at the conclusion of the experi- 
ment should show significant differences. The items mentioned by 
fourth-grade children in their spontaneous autobiographies should 
also shed light on some of the problems hindering their adjustment 
and personality development and also reveal differences between 
boys or girls in this respect. 

Tf the results were statistically significant, a trend would be 
shown which might aid in reducing the problems involved in teach- 
ing work-study skills. This becomes a factor of great importance, 
and the manner in which these skills are presented depends upon 
the techniques of informing, instructing, and teaching the child, 
as well as the manner in which the child gives back the information. 
This is based upon the assumption that the skill has reached the 
realm of conceptual reality as both the teacher’s purpose and the | 
child’s purpose are consummated. : 


PROCEDURE 


The research design for this study involved the use of the 
matched-group technique. An experimental group consisting of 
eighteen boys and twenty-five girls and, in a different school, a 
control group of the same number of boys and girls were formed by 
the matching process. This made a total of eighty-six children— 
thirty-six boys and fifty girls. These groups were matched on the 
basis of the following criteria: Age in months; intelligence quotients 
derived from the New California Short Form Test of Mental Ma- 
turity, Elementary '47, S-Form; the raw reading scores obtained 
from the Iowa Every-Pupil Test of Basic Skills, Test A, Form M; 
and sex. The method described by Peters and Von Voorhis (2) 
was used with these criteria in the matching process. A comparison 
of the mean and the standard deviation in each of the three criterion 
areas in the experimental and control groups, as given below, re- 


Control Group 
Criteria 
M sD 
Age in months 115 9.78 
Raw reading score 57 17.5 
IQ 105 13.0 
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veals the accuracy of this matching process. The study was begun 
in September, 1949, and extended for nine months, ending in May, 
1950. 

In September, 1949, after the testing program and the equating 
process was completed, each child was asked to write his auto- 
biography without using a guide or outline. Each autobiography 
was carefully read and all items mentioned by the children were 
tabulated. These items were categorized into ten major groups 
with the frequency of mention as follows: Favorite subjects (123); 
Liking for teacher (53); Parts of school building (30); Schools 
attended (25); Best liked books (17); Liking for schoolmates (17); 
Test items (14); Difficult subjects (9); Liking for flag (4); and 
Mother’s criticism (1). As a result, the eighty-six children in the 
initial autobiographies mentioned a total of 293 items or an average 
of 3.5 items per child. The eighteen boys of the experimental group 
mentioned 71*! items, or twenty-four per cent of the total, while 
twenty-five girls of the same group mentioned 80* items or twenty- 
seven per cent of the total. In the control group the eighteen 


ij boys listed 50* items or seventeen per cent while the girls names 92* 


items or thirty-one per cent of the total. Percentagewise, very little 
difference appeared between the equated groups. The thirty-six 
boys mentioned 121* items or forty-one per cent of the total while 
the fifty girls mentioned 172* items or fifty-nine per cent of the 
total. 

Besides the autobiographies the eighty-six children involved in 
the study were given the Iowa Every-Pupil Test of Basic Skills, 
Test B, Form M, in the fall and Form N again at the conclusion 
of the study to further measure the difference in achievement as a 
result of the year’s work. 

An intensive program of instruction was begun in the area of 
work-study skills in September, 1949. Twenty-three units of work 
were presented to the experimental group while their control coun- 
terparts were not exposed to this intense program. Each unit was 
carefully and thoroughly presented to the experimental group by 
the librarian. The teacher of the experimental group then utilized 
the content of the units and correlated it with all the subjects of 
the school curriculum. A careful record was kept of the number of 


1 The asterisks here indicate frequencies of mention for which reliabilities 
were found. 
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times each unit was correlated with the curriculum. The twenty- 
three units included such topics as parts of a book; index; encyclo- 
pedia, both general and special; dictionary; atlas; World Almanac ; 
features common to all reference books; outlining, including general 
technique as well as outlining from visual and auditory perception; 
and reading with emphasis upon various types applicable to dif- 
ferent purposes of the reader, such as comprehension and skimming. 

In May, 1950, after nine months of intensive work, the initial 


TABLE I.—NUMBER AND PER CENT or Irems MENTIONED IN THE ADDED 
CHAPTERS OF THE AUTOBIOGRAPHIES By ErGHTY-SIX CHILDREN IN 
GRADE IV IN THB EXPERIMENTAL AND CONTROL GROUPS BY SEXES. 


Sprina 1950 

Experimental | Control Group) Total 
rene eae pen mele |i are SPI tigated se Gl 36 nare | so Cisl 
N |?) N |%|N|%|N|%| N ø] N |% 
Work study skills 74 |35/114 |54| 6 | 3/16 | 8| 80 (38/130 |62 
Likes teacher 7 |17| 12 |29| 7 [17/15 |37| 14 |34| 27 66 
Favorite subjects 7 [10| 11 [15/32 (14/23 |31| 39 |53| 34 |47 
Countries and regions studied 8 |42| 6 |32| 1 | 5| 4 |21| 9 |47| 10 |53 
Difficult subjects 3 43| 4 |57 3 |43| 4 57 
Parts of building 1 |20| 2 40| 1 |20| 1 20| 2 40| 3 |60 
Secondary items 5 |21| 4 |17| 6 |25| 9 |37| 11 |46| 13 |54 
TE SNE A a] m Ts EP ERA d d eg ee ah 
Total 105*|28/153*/40\53*/14\68*/18/158*|42|221 */58 


* Indicates frequencies of mention for which reliabilities were found. 


autobiographies were returned to the children with the simple 
request to add a chapter to the original. Again, the added chapters 
were carefully examined and the various items tabulated. Table I 
categorizes the children’s responses according to the same pattern 
followed in the initial autobiography. 

The terms comprising the first category (work study skills) as 
given by the experimental group in Table I will be listed in de- 
scending order, with the frequency of mention given after each 
term, since our major hypothesis is the formation of concepts of 
work-study skills. These terms are: Dictionary (22); Encyclopedia 
(21); Trip to city library (19); Likes school library (12); How to 
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study (11); World Almanac (11); Atlas (10); Maps (9); Index (5); 
Card catalog (5); Globe (4); Movie on how to study (4); and 
Learned more than ever before (3). The remaining fifty-two items 
mentioned could be considered adjustive in nature because such 
items as likes school and happy in grade, lots of fun, likes work of 
grade, exciting year, enjoyed extra hard work, likes classmates, 
year passed by fast, etc., indicate that the social climate of the 
classroom brought about by the year’s work impressed the children 
considerably. 

The effect of this intensive work during the nine months is 
revealed by the fact that, unsolicited, these children in the experi- 
mental situation listed twenty-seven different terms one hundred 
eighty-eight times in the category of work-study skills, or seventy- 
three per cent of all items mentioned in the added chapter by this 
group. This definitely demonstrated that these items became a part 
of the child’s thinking since he was able to recall and use these 
terms. The children in this group average 6.0 items per pupil on 
the added chapter. 

In contrast, the control group mentioned twenty-two items defi- 
nitely classified in the work-study skills category. These were eleven 
per cent of all items mentioned in the added chapter. The average 
number of items mentioned was 2.8. Aside from the work-study 
skills items, all other items mentioned in the other categories follow 
the general pattern revealed in the initial autobiographies. 

Considering the total pattern of Table I, the girls again men- 
tioned a greater percentage of the items than did the boys—fifty- 
eight per cent and forty-two per cent, respectively. The added 
chapters revealed certain curriculum areas dwelt upon during the 
year which were new to the fourth-grade children. The experimental 
group mentioned more areas more often than the control group, 
and the children mentioned their favorite subjects more often than 
their most difficult subjects. 

At the close of the experiment the Iowa Every-Pupil Test of 
Basic Skills, (Test B, Form N) was again administered for the 
purpose of checking the results obtained in Work-Study Skills 
with a standardized instrument. These results, compared with those 
of the autobiographies, should throw additional light upon the 
significance of the results obtained. Table II gives the mean results 
of this test in the fall of 1949 and the spring of 1950. 

Many interesting trends are revealed by a study of the compara- 
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tive results of the initial and final testing program given in this 
table. The total picture favored the experimental boys over those 
of the control by .9 of a year, whereas the experimental girls sur- 
passed those of the control by .8 of a year. The greatest growth 
TABLE IT.—Muan GAINS IN GRADE EQUIVALENTS MADE IN SEPTEMBER, 


1949, AND Mar, 1950, on Test or Work-Srupy SKILLS BY 
EXPERIMENTAL AND CONTROL Groups BY SEXES 


Experimental Group Control Group 
Test Areas and Date of Testing 
Boys Girls Boys Girls 
Map Reading 
September 1949 3.9 3.3 3.5 3.3 
May 1950 4.9 4.5 5.0 4.8 
Gain 1.0 1.2 1.5 1.0 
Use of References 
September 1949 3.1 3.3 3.7 3.5 
May 1950 5.8 5.0 3.8 4.0 
Gain 2.7 1.7 2l 5 
Use of Dictionary 
September 1949 3.5 4.0 3.5 3.5 
May 1950 5.0 5.0 4.4 4.5 
Gain 1.5 1.0 9 1.0 
Use of Index 
September 1949 3.2 3.5 3.2 3.5 
May 1950 4.9 5.0 4.5 4.4 
Gain 1.7 1.5 1.3 9 
Alphabetization 
September 1949 3.3 3.3 3.4 3.0 
May 1950 6.2 5.7 4.2 4.4 
Gain 2.9 2.4 8 1.4 
Total 
September 1949 3.5 3.4 3.5 3.4 
May 1950 5.3 5.1 4.4 4.8 
Gain 1.8 1.7 .9 9 


occurred in the area of Use of References, followed closely by 
Alphabetization, Use of Index, and Use of the Dictionary. In Map 
Reading the experimental group was surpassed by the control 
group. 

Considering 4.9 as the norm for the May, 1950, testing program, 
the experimental group surpassed this norm in all areas except 
that of Map Reading. In this area the girls fell below the norm. 


» 
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The control group was below this norm in all areas except in Map 
Reading where the boys were one month ahead of the experi- 
mental. The above results of this standardized measure are highly 
significant, making further discussion unnecessary. 

In order to ascertain whether or not the results of the auto- 
biographies are significant as far as the work-study skills are con- 
cerned, Chi-square was used to test the null hypothesis, which 
assumes that there is no difference between the two populations 
and that there is no difference between the responses of the boys 
and girls in the selected sample. A contingency table was set up 
for both the boys and girls separately and in toto involving two 
columns consisting of the experimental and control results, and 
four rows including the initial and added chapters of the auto- 
biography items. The formula shown by McNemar (1) was used 
to determine the value of X*. 

This formula was applied to the tabulated results found in Table 
I for the added chapter and a breakdown of the results given above 
for the initial chapter. The numbers above, identified with an 
asterisk, were used in this formula. It was found that the total 
results were highly significant, with X* yielding a p much less than 
.001, and the null hypothesis was rejected, indicating that a real 
difference exists in these experimental findings. As far as the girls 
were concerned X? yielded a p much less than .001, indicating a 
significant difference. Likewise, the null hypothesis was rejected. 
The results for the boys yielded a p of approximately .60 and the 
null hypothesis was not rejected. All in all, this indicated a real 
sex difference existed favoring the girls. 


RESULTS 


From the above data the following results can justifiably be 
listed: 

1) The number of items mentioned by the experimental group 
in both the initial and added autobiographies, disregarding sex, 
totaled four hundred nine or sixty-one per cent as compared with 
the two hundred sixty-three items or thirty-nine per cent men- 
tioned by the control group. This difference is significant at less 
than the one per cent level of confidence as revealed by Chi-square 
and can be attributed to the year’s intensive work in the work- 
study skills area. 
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2) Of the total six hundred seventy-two items mentioned in both 
the initial and added phases of the experiment, the girls mentioned 
three hundred ninety-three items or fifty-eight per cent of the total 
as compared with the two hundred seventy-nine items or forty-two 
per cent for the boys. Chi-square showed the results for the girls 
to be highly significant with a p of less than .001 while the results 
for the boys yielded a p of .60. 

3) A decided sex difference occurred in this experiment favoring 
the girls from the standpoint of items mentioned in the auto- 
biographies. 

4) In the initial autobiographies the experimental group aver- 
aged 3.51 items per pupil and the control group averaged 3.30 
items per pupil. However, in the added chapters the forty-three 
children in the experimental group averaged 6.0 items per pupil 
compared to an average of 2.81 items per pupil in the control group. 
This indicates a definite trend favoring the experimental pro- 
cedures, 

5) The average number of items mentioned by the experimental 
group in both the initial and added chapter was 9.51 as compared 
with 6.1 for the control group. The average number of items men- 
tioned by all the eighty-six children was 7.81. 

6) The experimental group evidenced desirable concept forma- 
tion of work-study skills in listing one hundred eighty-eight terms 
in their added chapter which was seventy-three per cent of the 
total items mentioned by that group. On the other hand, the 
control group listed twenty-two items or eighteen per cent of the 
total mentioned by them. This great difference seems clearly to 
be due to the intensified work in the area of work-study skills and 
the corresponding concept formations. : 

7) The fifty-two items classified as adjustive in nature definitely 
relate to the social climate of the classroom. These adjustive terms 
pertain to the personality development of the children and those 
possessing these concepts were, without a doubt, definitely im- 
pressed and better adjusted. 

8) A comparison of differences in gains in grade equivalents 
between the experimental and control groups indicates that the 
greatest growth occurred in the area of use of references, followed 
by alphabetization, use of index, and use of dictionary. All of these 
areas received special emphasis and the gains further indicate that 
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the experimental procedures aided in the formation of desirable 
concepts in the skill areas as postulated. 

9) In the re-testing both boys and girls of the experimental 
group equaled or exceeded the norm of 4.9 in all areas except that 
of map reading. The boys and girls of the control group were below 
the grade equivalent norm of 4.9 in all areas of the test except map 
reading. Again the major hypothesis is satisfied. 

10) In the fall testing of work-study skills all children fell below 
the grade equivalent norm of 4.0 except the experimental girls in 
the use of dictionary area. 

11) The multi-sensory experiences used here motivated the ac- 
quisition of the concepts of work-study skills through use of the 
concrete approach. 

12) What has been demonstrated as occurring during the nine 
months of this study attests to the postulated major hypothesis 
concerning concept formation of work-study skills. 


CONCLUSIONS 


Autobiographies, as used here, definitely reveal satisfactory evi- 
dence that this concept formation is more evident among the girls 
than the boys. Expecially is this true when they are written without 
benefit of an outline or guide. Furthermore, autobiographies furnish 
a great amount of information and proper dissemination of this 
information can do much to indicate and eliminate maladjust- 
ments. The autobiography is a tool whose potential worth in the 
area of child development has been insufficiently explored, but 
the spontaneity of terms given by the children and the indication 
of adequate conceptual formation of skills being explored make 
this approach highly significant in measuring the effects of learning 
experiences upon individuals over an interval of time. 
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THE DEVELOPMENT OF A TEST TO MEASURE 
THE INTENSITY OF VALUES 


JOSEPH E. SHORR 
Los Angeles, Calif. 


Empirical evidence of the importance of value systems as an 
organizing and motivating factor in behavior has been well ac- 
cepted. Following its development in the early thirties, Allport and 
Vernon’s Study of Values Test (22) has been the main instrument 
used to measure six systems or patterns of values; namely, the 
Theoretical, Social, Political, Economic, Aesthetic, and Religious. 
Since that time almost fifty articles have been published showing 
the importance and stability of the value concept. 

The Allport and Vernon Study of Values utilizes relative scales 
of a forced-choice type and this results automatically for some of 
the six scores to be high and some of the scores to be low. A higher 
score on one type of value makes for a lower score on some other 
type of value. However, it is conceivable that an individual may 
be actually low on all the scales or actually high on all the scales 
or possibly medium on all the scales or other various combinations. 
Moreover, more careful examination revealed that a beginning 
student in college physics may often secure approximately the 
same raw score on the Theoretical scale as a physicist who was 
keenly interested in his field. Furthermore, people who were not 
intensely interested in Aesthetics would sometimes approximate 
in score those strongly interested in Aesthetics. In a similar manner 
the Social, Political, and Religious scales tended not to differentiate 
those who valued quite strongly from those who had better than 
average interest and scored equally high because of the relative 
scales. It appears that the higher and lower extremes of a repre- 
sentative sample were not differentiated and that an ‘artifical’ inter- 
dependency of each score upon each other existed. 

Allport, Vernon and Lindzey (23) have the following to say in 
the newly revised edition of the Study of Values: “In interpreting 
the results, therefore it is necessary to bear in mind that they reveal 
only the relative importance of each of the six values in a given 
personality, not the total amount of ‘value energy’ or drive posses- 
sed by an individual. It is quite possible for the highest value of a 
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generally apathetic person to be less intense and effective than the 
lowest value of a person in whom all values are prominent and 
dynamic.” 

Tt was felt that this defect could be avoided by measuring the 
intensity of each scale of values from a practicable minimum of in- 
tensity to a practicable maximum of intensity. 


PROCEDURE 


In order to make a new scale that would encompass the entire 
range of value-interest intensity as nearly as can be approximated, 
the following steps were taken into consideration: 

1) A broad matrix of items were gathered ranging from, for ex- 
ample, “Avoid social contacts,” to “Work with labor and manage- 
ment to help solve their conflicts,” in the Social Scale with suffi- 
cient items to cover about nine intermediary steps of intensity. 
In addition, one hundred and fourteen items that in the opinion 
of the author showed various degrees of intensity in Theoretical 
interests were gathered and collected on cards. One hundred and 
thirty-one Social-value questions of different intensities were so 
secured. One hundred and thirty Aesthetic items of various in- 
tensities, and one hundred ninety-two Economic-Political items 
varying in intensity were also typed onto cards. 

2) Because of empirical usage it was decided that four of the 
six scales be retained and that, in doing so, the Economic and 
Political scales should be combined. It was felt that the Religious 
scale could be eliminated because as Super (21) says, “The religious 
values scores do not, in some cases represent more than the lip 
service of immature persons who have as yet experienced neither 
deep religious feeling nor intellectual doubts concerning religion.” 

3) The items for each scale were then rated on an eleven-point 
scale ranging from a negative avoidance level to a level of maximum 
intensity. The technique employed was essentially the Thurstone 
equal appearing method of scale construction.The items were rated 
by eleven raters, all of whom were familar with value theory and 
value tests. They were given no other instructions but to rate them 
in intensity from low to high on an eleven-point scale. Each scale 
was described to them by prepared statement as follows: 

Theoretical.—A high score indicates that the individual prefers and con- 


siders most worth while those activities which involve a problem-solving 
attitude and are related to investigation, research, and scientific curiosity. 
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Economic-Political.—A high score indicates that an individual prefers 
and considers most worth while those activities which involve the accumu- 
lation of money and the securing of executive power. 

Aesthetic.—A high score indicates that an individual prefers and considers 
most worth while those activities which involve art, music, dance and 
literature. 

Social.—A high score indicates that an individual prefers and considers 
most worth while those activities which involve service and help to people, 
and which exhibit a definite desire to respond and be with people socially. 


4.—Two items per scale value from one to eleven were chosen 
to represent the test for each of the four values. To avoid the 
confusion that the negative and avoidance questions in a prelim- 
inary tryout among students received, the negative questions 
were eliminated. Finally there remained twenty questions per 
value scale or eighty items in all. 

The items finally selected as they appear in the test with the 
median scale value and the inter-Quartile deviation are as follows: 


Median 
Weighted Scale Inter-Quartile 
Score — Value Theoretical Items Deviation 


10 1.00 Develop new mathematical formulas for research ( .66) 
1.50 Do research on the relation of brain waves to 


thinking. (1.12) 
9 2.67 Study the various methods used in scientific in- 
vestigations. (1.08) 
2.00 Develop improved procedures in a scientific ex- 
periment. (1.00) 
8 3.0 Doan experiment with the muscle and nerve of a 
frog. ( .87) 
3.25 Solve knotty legal problems. ( .75) 
7 4.00 Make an international language. (1.50) 
4.50 Develop new kinds of flowers in a small green- 
house. (.87) 
6 5.00 Bea scientific farmer. (1.37) 
5.40 Do algebra problems. (1.16) 
5 6.00 Be a laboratory technician. (1.00) 
6.00 Collect specimens of small animals for & z00 or 
museum. (1.50) 


4 7.00 Visit a research laboratory in which small ani- 
mals are being tested in a maze. ( .80) 
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Look at the displays on astronomy in an observa- 
tory exhibit ( .96) 
Visit the fossil display at a museum. (1.12) 
Plan the defense and offense you are to use before 
a tennis game. (1.37) 
Keep a chemical storeroom or physical labora- 
tory in order. (1.00) 
Read the biography of Louis Pasteur. (1.12) 
See moving pictures in which scientists are heroes — ( .75) 
Sell scientific books. ( .83) 
Tnter-Quartile 
Economic-Political Items Deviation 
Own and operate a bank, (1.00) 
Become a U. S. Senator. ( .79) 
Run for political office. ( .83) 
Operate a race track. (1.25) 
Borrow money in order to “‘put over”? a business 
deal. (1.35) 
Address a political convention. (1.05) 
Buy a run-down business and make it grow. ( 75) 
Be an active member of a political group. (1.21) 
Be a chairman of an organizing committee. ( .65) 
Plan business and commercial investments. (1.35) 
Lead a round-table discussion. (1.50) 
Install improved office procedures in a big busi- 
ness. (1.21) 
Be a bank teller. (1.37) 
Purchase supplies for a picnic. (1.16) 
Take a course in business English. (1.42) 
Live in a large city rather than a small town. (1.37) 
Major in commercial subjects in school. ( .83) 
Work at an information desk. (.07) 
Collect luncheon money at the end of a school 
cafeteria line. ( .33) 
Be a private secretary. (.85) 
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Median 
Weighted Scale 
Score Value 
10 1.33 
1.00 
9 1.66 
2.83 
8 2.50 
3.00 
7 350 
3.33 
6 4.50 
5.00 
5 5.75 
5.75 
4 7.00 
7.25 
3 7.75 
7.50 
2 9.00 
8.50 
1 9.60 
9.50 
nted "Seale" 
hse Value 
10 1.00 
1.67 
9 1.80 
1.80 
8 3.00 
3.50 
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Inter-Quartile 

Aesthetic Items Deviation 
Be a ballet dancer. ( .86) 
Paint a mural. ( .55) 
Mould a statue, in clay. (1.16) 
Write a new arrangement for a musical theme. ( .68) 

Compare the treatment of a classical work as 
given by two fine musicians. (1.37) 
Make a comparative study of architecture. (1.50) 
Participate, in a summer theatre group. (1.03) 
Be an interior decorator. (1.25) 
Bketch action scenes on a drawing pad. (1.40) 
Collect old and rare recordings. (1.50) 
Judge entries in a photo contest. (1.50) 
Judge window displays in a contest, (1.50) 
Be a sign painter. (1.37) 
Visit a flower show. (1.16) 
Plant flowers and shrubbery around a home. (1.16) 

Make and trim household accessories like lamp 
shades, etc. (1.25) 
Listen to “jive”? and “jazz” records. (1.33) 
Dance to fast numbers. (1.25) 
Play the juke box. ( .60) 
Paint the kitchen white with a red border. ( .35) 

Inter-Quartile 

Social Items Deviation 

Work with labor and management to help solve 
their conflicts, ( .00) 
Be a medical missionary to a foreign country. ( .96) 
Work with a group to help the unemployed. ( .73) 

Help agencies locate living places for evicted 
families. (1.00) 

Like to be with people despite their physical de- 
formities. (1.00) 
Treat wounds to help people get well. (1.25) 
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7. 4.00 Serve as a companion to an elderly person. ( -87) 
4.67 Belong to several social agencies. (1.50) 
6 5.00 Take a car load of children for an outing. (1.50) 
5.00 Help people be comfortable when traveling. (1.04) 
5 6.33 Send a letter of condolence to a neighbor (1.25) 
6.00 Meet new people and get acquainted with them. (1.04) 
4 7.00 Go with friends to a movie. (1.50) 
7.50 Attend a dance. ( .83) 
3 8.00 Help distribute food at a picnic. (1.25) 
7.75 Dine with class-mates in the school cafeteria. (1.16) 
2 9.00 Play checkers with members of your family. (1.16) 
9.00 Play checkers. ( .87) 
1 10.12 Make a phone call for movie reservations. ( .88) 
9.67 Ride in a bus to San Francisco. ( .91) 


In the actual test all items whose median scale-value ranged 
from 1.00 to 1.75 were considered as having a 1 value. 'The same 
procedure was applied to all the items so that an activity whose 
scale value was 6.33 was considered a 6 item, whereas a 6.89 was 
considered a 7 item. Moreover, for certain scoring reasons, those 
items having a 1 value were given a 10 weighted score, those items 
having a 2 value were given a 9 weighted score, etc. In short, those 
people who had the greatest intensity would score the most points. 
This reversal was convenient and in no'way affected the efficiency 
of the scale. 


RESULTS 


The test or scale was tried out on 389 females and 352 males. 
Of the 389 females, 126 were college sophomores and 263 were 
high-school seniors. Of the 352 males, 121 were college sophomores, 
and 231 were high-school seniors. Separate norms were kept for 
each sex and educational group. While sex differences were found 
on the four value scales, no significant differences between the high- 
school seniors and college sophomores were obtained on any of the 
four scales. For all practical purposes, pooling of the high-school 
seniors and college sophomores scores for each sex resulted in 
usable general norms. 
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The reliability of each of the scales was computed by the split- 
half technique (3). Each scale was scored for each half of the 
weighted items that make up a scale. In other words, since there 
are two items in each scale that have a weighted value of 10, 9, 
8, 7, 6, 5, 4, 3, 2, and 1, the test was scored for each half of all 
the weighted items and the reliability between the halves was 
computed. The following reliability coefficients based upon one 
hundred twenty-six female college sophomores were obtained: .84 
for the Theoretical Scale, .82 for the Aesthetic Scale, .78 for the 
Economic-Political Scale and .72 for the Social Scale. The median 
age of this group was 18.31 with a range of 16 to 51. 

The Lewerenz formula (9) to determine a reading grade level 
applied to the items, yielded a 7.8 grade level of difficulty. Despite 
the low ‘average’ reading level, however, inspection of the test 
indicates several words which may be regarded as above average. 
However, this is to be expected where the upper value intensities 
are to be canvassed. 

One of the difficulties in using the Allport-Vernon Study of 
Values with the general population has been the high vocabulary 
grade level. Steffire (20) found an 11.3 grade level for the old test. 
The revised edition has made an attempt to lower the vocabulary 
level of the test. The Lewerenz formula applied to the revised 
edition yielded a 10.96 grade level. This is only somewhat better. 

Certain sex differences are in evidence. The median scores on 
each of the four scales for the two sexes are as follows: Theoretical 
Scale, men 45.5, women 32.0; Economic-Political Scale, men 49.0, 
women 32.5; Aesthetic Scale, men 38.5, women 62.0; and the 
Social Scale, men 56.0, women 71.5. 

Further research is now being carried out to secure data on 
various occupations ranging from the Professional to the Unskilled 
group. 


SUMMARY 


In order to construct scales to measure the intensity of ‘drive’ 
of value activities as compared to the Allport-Vernon-Lindzey 
forced choice type of scale, hundreds of items were rated on a scale 
of intensity from lowest to highest by raters with the items of 
minimum variability finally selected to be used in each of four 
scales. Four scales resulted; namely, the Theoretical, Economic- 
Political, Aesthetic and Social and norms were secured on 352 
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males and 389 females. Fairly high reliabilities were secured. Sex 
differences were found on each of the four scales. 

Finally it was pointed out that research is in progress to compare 
various occupational groups as to value intensity. 
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ON THE DESIGN OF GROUPING PROBLEMS 
AND RELATED INTELLIGENCE TESTS 


KARL MENGER 
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Part I of the present paper contains a critical analysis of a 
particular test in Figure Grouping. In Part II, a general method 
is developed by which correct tests of this type can be constructed. 
Part III contains examples which considerably widen the scope of 
both the critical and the positive part. 


PART I. THE LOGIC OF FIGURE GROUPING 


(1) An example.—An intelligence test administered during the 
war to a large group of college students included a question which, 
as far as E remember, read as follows: 


“Which of the five figures below has a property not possessed by any of 
the other four figures?" 


SAD o 


Upon an inquiry, the testing agency revealed that the expected 
answer was "The Square'—the square being the only one of the 
five figures which is black. Any other answer was held against the 
intelligence, more specifically, against the reasoning ability, of the 
tested person. 

Wartime duties prevented me from pursuing the ‘matter beyond 
a protest to the testing agency which had no effect. Recently, my 
concern was renewed when it came to my attention that questions 
like the one mentioned are still being used in intelligence tests. 

To begin with the above example, it is clear that each of the 
five figures has a ‘distinctive’ property, that is, a property not 
possessed by any of the other four figures. In fact, for each figure 
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we shall list two properties neither of which can be claimed for 
any of the other four figures. 

(1) The circle is the only one of the five figures which (a) has 
no corners, (b) has infinitely many axes of symmetry. 

(2) The triangle is the only one of the five figures which has (a) 
exactly three corners, (b) has only one axis of symmetry (namely, 
a vertical axis of symmetry). 

(8) The rectangle is the only one of the five figures which (a) 
has equal angles and unequal sides, (b) has exactly two axes of 
symmetry (namely, a horizontal and a vertical axis of symmetry). 

(4) The square is the only one of the five figures which (a) has 
equal sides and equal angles, (b) has four axes of symmetry 
(namely, a vertical, a horizontal and two diagonal axes). 


o | 


Fic. 2 


(5) The parallelogram is the only one of the five figures which 
has (a) no vertical symmetry, (b) four angles none of which is right. 

Clearly, each of the figures has further distinctive properties. 
For instance, the blackness of the square has not been included in 
the above list. Moreover, the mere property of being a circle is 
distinctive for the first figure; the property of being a triangle, for 
the second; and so on. 

The situation is by no means due to a shortcoming of the par- 
ticular selection of five figures. Consider, for instance, the group of 
three circles and one square in Fig. 2. The tested person might be 
expected, even more strongly than in the first example, to single out 
the square. But nothing is logically wrong with singling out the 
first circle as the only figure whose area exceeds a square inch; 
the second, as the only figure with an area less than one half of a 
square inch; the third as the only circle with an area close to one 
square inch. 

(2) The logical situation.—The logic of the matter can be de- 
scribed as follows: First consider two non-identical objects. By 
Leibnitz’ principle of the identity of indiscernibles, the non-identity 
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of the two objects implies the existence of a property possessed by 
one of them, say the first, and not possessed by the other one. 
Clearly, the negation of this property is a property of the second 
object not possessed by the first. 

Next consider a class of more than two objects no two of which 
are identical. By virtue of Leibnitz’ principle, for each pair of 
objects belonging to the class, there is a property possessed by the 
first but not possessed by the second object of the pair. But the 
makers of tests are interested in properties of an object which are 
distinctive, that is, not possessed by any other object of the class. 
The question arises whether each object has a distinctive property 
(as was the case in the examples mentioned above); or whether 
several objects have distinctive properties while others do not; 
or whether none of the objects has a distinctive property; or 
finally whether exactly one object has a distinctive property. The 
presence of the last situation is implicitly assumed in the test 
questions. While this assumption is often erroneous, the last 
mentioned situation is, at any rate, the one desired by the makers 
of tests. We shall therefore call a class of objects a ‘test class’ if 
exactly one of the objects of the class has a distinctive property. 

If the realm of properties to be taken into consideration is 
limited and specified, then it is easy to show that each of the four 
above mentioned situations can actually arise. Consider, for in- 
stance, three categories: color, form of the contour, and number of 
sides; and in each category two properties: white-black, dotted- 
solid, square-triangular. Suppose that it is explicitly stipulated 
that only the above categories are to be taken into consideration. 
Then consider the following groups of three or four objects. 

Example I. A ‘black’ solid square, a white ‘dotted’ square, and 
a white solid ‘triangle.’ Each figure has a distinctive property in 
single quotes. 

Example II. A ‘black’ solid ‘triangle’, a white ‘dotted’ square, and 
a white solid square. The first figure has two distinctive properties, 
the second has one, the third has none. 

Example III. A black solid square, a black solid triangle, a white 
solid triangle, and a white solid square. None of the four objects 
has a distinctive property. In this example the contour of the four 
figures has not been varied. The example would remain valid if 
two contours were dotted and two left solid. 

Example IV. A ‘black’ dotted square, a white solid triangle, a 
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white solid square, and a white dotted triangle. Only the first 
object has a distinctive property, namely, blackness. 

Example IV is the only one that admits a unique answer to the 
question “Which object has a property not possessed by the other 
two?” It represents the only test class, But even in this example 
one has to limit and specify the properties to be taken into con- 
sideration in order to be able to say that the first object is the 
only one with a distinctive property. The first object may cease 
to have this distinction 

a) if properties other than those specified (such as position 
relative to the margin of the page or order of the objects) are 
taken into consideration (for instance, the second object might be 
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characterized by the property of being immediately to the left of 
the vertical median line of the page); 

b) if different specified properties (such as color and shape) are 
combined into one (for instance, the fourth object might be charac- 
terized as the only white square! in the group). 

To my knowledge, however, in intelligence tests the realm of 
properties to be taken into consideration is not usually limited 
and specified. 

As an empirical extension of Leibnitz’ logical principle, the fol- 
lowing law might be formulated: In every finite class of objects 
no two of which are identical, each object has a distinctive property. 

The reader may apply the above ideas to the two examples 
taken from recent tests in Figure Grouping. (Fig. 3) 


1 As Dr. J. K. Senior pointed out, language habits have to be taken into 
consideration in formulating grouping tests. If in Example IV, squares and 
triangles are replaced by horses and cows, the German language has, indeed, 
a single word for “white horse” (Schimmel), 
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PART Il. A METHOD OF CONSTRUCTING CORRECT GROUPING TESTS 


(3) The construction of test classes of five.—1f the realm of prop- 
erties to be taken into consideration is limited and specified, then 
the construction of five objects O1, Os, Os, O4, Os in which exactly 
one object has a distinctive property is a simple combinatorial 
problem. 

First consider five categories each containing two properties 
(such as white-black, dotted-solid) or, as we shall say, briefly, 
‘binary categories.’ We shall indicate each category by a Roman 
numeral. In each category, we denote one property by +, the 
other by —. If O; is the only object with a distinctive property; 
namely, the property + of category I, then Os, Os, Os, and Os 
must have the property — of category I. Besides, we shall let 
each of the objects Os, Oz, Ox, Os share with O, the property — of 
one category to keep them from having distinctive properties. This 
leads to the following scheme: 


I H hu Vv v 
Oi: + m pa = ba! 
Os: - - + + + 
Os: = + = qe + 
Ou: - + E - + 
Os: - + + + - 
Of course, the objects, the categories, and the properties may 
be permuted. 


In a more economical way, a test class of five can be constructed 
by means of three binary categories. Again, let O be the only 
object with a distinctive property; namely, property + of category 
I. The other objects shall, in addition to property — of category 
I, have the following properties: 

Os ouo 5106 a 0i th) On) a 
What properties O; has in addition to property + of pair Iis 
immaterial. 

Suppose, for instance, 

Iis type of contour (dotted +, solid — ) 

II is the color (white +, black — ) 

III is the shape (square +, triangular — ). 

In the above class, O; is the only object with a distinctive property 
(dottedness). (Fig. 4) 
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Next consider a ‘ternary’ category, that is, a category containing 
three properties such as white-gray-black. If the three properties 
are distributed among five objects, then at least one object will 
have a distinctive property. For instance, the five objects may 
have the colors white, white, gray, gray, black, in which case the 
last object has the distinctive property of blackness. If the colors 
were chosen according to the scheme white, gray, black, black, 
black, then two objects would have distinctive properties: exactly 
one object would be white, and exactly one would be gray. A test 
class cannot contain two such objects. Moreover, it is clear that if 
two ternary categories are selected, then either again two (or even 
more) objects have distinctive properties (which is forbidden), or 
at least one object has two (or more) distinctive properties. 


0; ' O, 


0: 0. ee 
LJAB A 


We shall call a test class perfect if the only object possessing a 
distinctive property has only one distinctive property. 

The combination of a ternary category (white-shaded-black) and 
a binary category (square-triangular) leads to the most economical 
construction of a perfect test class of five. The example, Fig. 5, 
includes three squares of all colors and two triangles of different 
colors. The square with the color not matched by a triangle is the 
only object with a distinctive property. 

If categories containing more than three properties are intro- 
duced in a class of five objects, then the existence of exactly one 
object with a distinctive property is ruled out. For if four properties 
are distributed among five objects, then only one property occurs 
twice and at least three objects have distinctive properties. In the 
example mentioned at the beginning of this paper, one of the cate- 
gories; namely shape, contained five properties (circle, triangle, 
rectangle, square, parallelogram). This fact alone gave every object 
a distinctive property. 

We thus arrive at the following rule for the construction of 
perfect test classes of five objects with specified properties to be 
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EI taken into consideration: Only binary categories (such as white- 
black, solid-dotted) can be used with the possible exception of one 
ternary category (such as white-gray-black). If a ternary category 
is used, then it supplies the distinctive property. 

(4) The construction of perfect test classes of more than five.—Since 
the variety of perfect test classes of five is small, it may be of 
interest to see how larger perfect test classes can be constructed. 
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Perfect test classes of six can be obtained by means of four binary 
categories. Below, we indicate each category by a Roman numeral, 
and the properties of each category by + and —. 


I I LI IV 
Oi: an np + =| 
0:: = + F + 
Os: E + = T 
04: = m A oe 
Os: = = S + 
Oc: =) = cn "s 


If one ternary category is admitted, then two additional binary 
categories permit the construction. The three properties of the 
ternary category I will be denoted by +, 0, —. 


I I Il 

O:: RE T S 

Os: 3 + H 

5, O:: = = ais 
04: 0 z- an 

Os: 0 s + 

[Um 0 a s 


If two ternary categories are admitted, an example can be ob- 
tained as follows: f 


jt n 
0i: + = 
0s: ES PE 
0;: = 0 

1 04: 0 0 
x Os: 0 m 
Os 0 n 
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Finally, it may be of interest to see test groups of eight and of 
ten objects which can be obtained by means of a quaternary 
category I containing the properties A, B, C, D, and a ternary 
category IT containing properties a, b, c. 


eem I Objects 1 u 
Oi: A e 0i: A a 
Os: B a Oz: B a 
0;: B b 0;: B b 
Ox: Cc a Ou: B c 
Os: Cc b Os: Cc a 
Os: D a Os: Cc b 
[UH D b Or: [o] c 
Os: D c Os: D a 

Oy: D b 
Ow: D [3 


An example of the last scheme is obtained if category I denotes 
the number of sides of a figure, 

1: 6 sides: A; 5 sides: B; 4 sides: C; 3 sides: D; and category 
II denotes color, 

II: black: a; shaded: b; white: c. 


[e] 8 [t] T7 0; 04 0, 0. 0, 0, 


AUSAOBeAOB 
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The test class results are shown in Fig. 6. O, is the only figure 
with a distinctive property (having six sides), 

We conclude with three examples of perfect test classes of twelve. 
Example 1 is based on two quaternary categories: the category I 
the properties of which are denoted by A, B, C, D, and II consisting 
of the properties a, b, c, d. Example 2 is based on the above quater- 
nary category I, a ternary category II’ of properties a, b, c, and a 
binary category III’ of properties 2, B. Example 3 is based on the 
quaternary category I and two binary categories: II” including 
the properties a, b, and III” including the properties a, B. An 
xin any of the examples indicates that any property of the category 
heading the same column may be substituted. 
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- 


Ld 2 Example. 
T nr 


Examp 

T Ir I I " Ir 
0i: A x A x x A x x 
[0 B a B a x B a a 
Os: B b B b x B a B 
Ou: B c B c x B b x 
Os: Cc a Cc a x Cc a a 
Os: [9] b Cc b z [0] a B 
Oy: Cc e Cc c a [9] b a 
Os: Cc d Cc c B Cc b B 
Os: D a D a x D a a 
Ow: D b D b x D a B 
On: D c D c a D b a 
On: D d D c B D b B 


It goes without saying that in all these examples further cate- 
gories might be added which do not supply distinctive properties. 
The examples given in this section attain their respective purposes 
with minimum numbers of categories. 


PART III. APPLICATIONS AND CONCLUSIONS 


(5) Applications to other types of tests.—It is clear that the ideas 
developed in both preceding parts apply to numerous types of tests 
other than Figure Grouping. ] 

A recent test in Letter Grouping includes the four groups 

AABC ACAD ACFH AACG 


“Three of the groups are alike in some way. . . Mark the one that 
is different." The testee is supposed to mark the third group, 
ACFH, because it is the only one which does not have two A's. 
Put, clearly, the second group, ACAD, is the only one in which 
the letters are not in alphabetical order, and also the only one 
containing the letter D; the first group, AABC, is the only one 
containing only the first three letters of the alphabet, and also 
the only one in which any two consecutive letters are neighbors 
in the alphabet; the fourth group, AACG, is the only one contain- 
ing two consecutive letters which determine an interval of three 
letters between them in the alphabet (C . . . G), and also the only 
one containing the letter G. 

In most tests in Word Grouping the situation is, practically 
speaking, less ambiguous although, theoretically, the differences 
between different types of grouping are not essential. Also with 
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regard to words, a unique solution can be expected only if the 


Suppose a child is asked to underline the word not belonging in 
the group 


apple, pear, strawberry, cloud, plum. 


The boy underlining strawberry, because it is the only one of the 
five objects to which he usually has to look down, may be the 
potential genius in the group of tested children, 


van Gogh: van Beethoven = Raphael: X, 
Suppose the following four Choices are given for X: 
a) Milton; b) Galileo; e) Mozart; d) Chaucer. 


(blindness) comparable to Beethoven's deafness, 

The concepts developed in the Preceding sections apply also to 
the type of Figure Classification introduced by Spearman. In 
these tests, Group I differs from Group II. Each of the test 
symbols that belong to Group I are to be checked. In the following 


Group I Group II Test Symbols 
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in Group I are closed, while those in Group II are open. A second 
tule, incidentally leading to the same classification of the four test 
symbols, is the existence of more than one axis of symmetry for 
each figure of Group I while no figure of Group II has two axes of 
symmetry. If the contour of a semi-circle were added as a fifth 
test symbol, then this symbol would belong to Group I by virtue of 
its closedness, but to Group II by virtue of the absence of two 
axes of symmetry. ; 

If, in Spearman's example, the second test symbol is interchanged 
with the second figure of Group II, another ambiguity arises. 


Group I Group II Test Symbols 


The figures in Group I have horizontal symmetry while no figure in 
the new Group II is symmetric about a horizontal axis. Hence the 
vertical semi-circle would belong to Group II because it is open, 
but to Group I because it is horizontally symmetric. 


DIAO 
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These examples illustrate how the principles developed in the 
preceding section can be applied to the tests of the Spearman type. 
In this connection, a binary property is ‘distinctive’ if (1) it be- 
longs to each figure of one group and (2) it does not belong to any 
figure of the other group. In Spearman’s example, closedness is a 
distinctive property. Another one is the existence of more than one 
axis of symmetry. The property of having corners is not distinctive: 
in Group I, only the second and the third; in Group II, only the 
first and the third figures, have this property. 

To construct a test of the Spearman type, two groups of figures 
differing in several non-distinctive and in at least one distinctive 
property are needed. We shall call the test ‘perfect’ if only one 
distinctive property can be found. The test is ‘ambiguous’ if the 
two groups differ in two distinctive properties and a test symbol 
shares one distinctive property with the figures in Group I, and 
the other distinctive property with the figures in Group II. 

In order to avoid such ambiguities, Spearman introduced figures 
consisting of several components (several lines, several circles, etc.) 
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and used relations between these components (parallelism, prox- 
imity, equality, eto.) as distinctive properties of the figures of the 
two groups. In fact, in most of his excellent examples, the main 
difficulty for the inexperienced is to find even one distinctive 
property. 

(6) A comparison with number series tests.—A. number series test 
consists of a row of numbers which “follow one another according 
to some rule.” The testee is expected to "find the rule and fill in 
the blanks to fit the rule.” For instance, in 2, 4, 6, 8,—he is ex- 
pected to notice that the given series consists of the first four even 
numbers in their natural order and to write 10, the fifth even num- 
ber, in the blank. 

Most mathematicians are opposed to tests of this type for the 
following reason: If a series of k numbers nj, ns, . . . , ny is given, 
one can, for any number N, find a rule according to which one 
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should write N in the blank. Hence, whatever number is written 
in the blank, it can be said to fit some rule. 

Yet two important points may be advanced in support of number 
series test. The ability to derive, by induction, a simple rule in a 
short time is valuable in many domains of extra-scientific activity, 
as well as in science and, to a limited extent, even in mathematics. 
The motivation of an unexpected continuation of a given number 
series, as well as the actual operations leading to the unexpected 
number, are in most cases time consuming. For instance, to obtain 
30 as the continuation of 2, 4, 8, 16 certainly takes longer than 
to obtain 32, and to obtain 29 would take still more time. 

If, at the beginning of the test, the testees are told that they 
will be credited with the number of solutions attained within the 
allotted time, then probably few unexpected answers will be sub- 
mitted. It is doubtful whether even students of mathematics would 
turn in many unexpected answers together with the motivating 
law, both obtained within the allotted time. 

In contrast, in the grouping test mentioned at the beginning of 
this paper, it does not take longer to notice that the first figure is 
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the only round one than that the fourth is the only black one. In _ 
grouping tests the time element is much less important than it is 
in the number series problems. 


GENERAL CONCLUSIONS 


The author believes that ambiguities of the type criticized in 
this paper ought to be carefully avoided in designing tests. If in 
the example previously mentioned the testee is expected to mark 
the square, then he simply is expected to guess what the designer 
of the test happened to have in mind. With the testee’s intelligence, 
in general, and with his reasoning ability, in particular, the expected 
answer has nothing to do. 

Even if there should be a high correlation between the expected 
answer in an ambiguous test and the positive outcome of an inde- 
pendent sound intelligence test, the author would not admit that 
an answer different from the one which happens to be expected, 
supplies any relevant information against the intelligence of the 
testee. 

We should even go so far as to suggest that, on the contrary, 
unexpected groupings may well be a sign of superior intelligence. 
In order to make an answer based on a deliberate unexpected 
grouping distinguishable from a random answer, the testee would, 
of course, have to indicate the motivation or the principle of 
classification which has guided his choice. Unfortunately, this re- 
quirement rules out children, and makes the grading and the 
interpretation of the test difficult. 

If a small number of more mature persons are to be subjected . 
to an intelligence test, an ambiguous grouping test may be an ex- 
cellent criterion. It would have to be phrased somewhat like this: 
“Find a group of four (or, if you can, several groups of four) 
among the following five items which have a common property 
not shared by the fifth. In each case state the property.” Then 
the items would follow: words, figures, groups of letters, as the 


case may be. 
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COMMENTS ON THE CORRELATIONAL 
ANALYSIS REPORTED IN INTELLIGENCE 
AND CULTURAL DIFFERENCES 


FRED T. TYLER 
University of California 


The fact of a positive correlation between socio-economic 
status or social class and measures of general intelligence has long 
been recognized. Numerous hypotheses about the nature of this 
relationship have been suggested: 

1) Higher test scores among high-status children arise from ge- 
netic differences; 

2) The environment of low-status children produces real inferi- 
ority in their intelligence; 

3) Test materials are biased in favor of high-status groups; 

4) Motivational patterns produce differences in test performance. 
The factors indicated above are not mutually exclusive, but may 
operate together in various combinations, 

A recent volume of Eells et al., Intelligence and Cultural Differ- 
ences, is concerned with a number of problems in this field; only 
one of these will be considered in this paper: the relative bias, in 
different status! groups, of verbal and non-verbal intelligence tests. 


CORRELATIONS BETWEEN STATUS AND IQ 
Eells computed the correlations between the Index of Status 


shown in Table I (1, Chapter XIV). 
Eells tested the significance of the difference between various 


1 The definitions and measures of class and status advocated by Warner 
and others are accepted operationally only. The writer believes that these 
are not satisfactory, either conceptually or statistically, to Many sociolo- 
gists, psychologists and educators. This does not mean that the writer is 
unsympathetic to or unaware of problems of individual differences con- 
nected with ‘class membership.’ Rather, he believes that there is need for 
careful definition and measurement in an area which has such important 
implications for educational theory and practice. 
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pairs of uncorrected coefficients shown in Table I, reporting only 
one difference to be significant at the .01 level; namely, that in- 
volving the Henmon-Nelson and the Otis Alpha Nonverbal tests. 
He observed that the variations in the sizes of the correlations 
might be caused in part by differences in the reliabilities of the 
tests. He reported the reliability coefficients provided by the au- 
thors of the various tests and commented on the lack of compara- 
bility of these coefficients because of differences in methods of 
computing reliability and in ranges of talent investigated by the 
test makers. The reliability coefficients are shown in column 8 of 
Table I. 


TABLE L—CoRRELATIONS AND TEST RELIABILITIES FOR 
YouNGER ÜHILDREN 


d 
Status and IQ from desti, | uds | correlations 
Henmon-Nelson 35 .89 37 
Otis Alpha Verbal 394 E .40 
Kuhlmann-Anderson .93 — — 

28 .68 .94 


Otis Alpha Nonverbal 


Eels pointed out that variations in the size of the reliability 
coefficients ‘paralleled’ variations in the size of the ISC-IQ cor- 
relations. The meaning of ‘paralleled’ is to be inferred from a con- 
sideration of the figures in columns 2 and 3 of Table I. However, 
his analysis would have been more complete if the correlations 
had been corrected for attenuation. The corrected coefficients are 
shown in column 4.? The difference between the correlations in- 
volving the Henmon-Nelson and the Otis Alpha Nonverbal Test 
js reduced, leading to some doubt about the existence of real differ- 
ences between correlations of verbal and nonverbal IQ/s with ISC. 
If status differences do arise from some bias in the test, it would 
appear that the bias is not exclusively that of verbal symbolism. 
High-status children perform better on both verbal and nonverbal 
tests; superior performance is more than a matter of symbolism. 


2 The reliability of ISC is reported by Warner to be very high. No cor- 
rection was applied for unreliability in measures of status. 
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THE LINEARITY OF REGRESSION 
When the measures of status were plotted against IQ’s obtained 
from the various tests listed in the preceding section, Eells noticed 
that the regression lines were approximately linear for only part of 
the ISC scale. All curves tended to flatten out beyond a status 
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score of 13, the lower point of what was considered to be the high- 
status range. He proposed several hypotheses in an attempt to ac- 
count for this apparent non-linearity in the data (1 pp. 149-151). 

Two further hypotheses occurred to the writer. In the first place 
the levelling off might be an artifact of the measuring instruments. 
Tf tests are not of a suitable level of difficulty for the subjects, 
irregularities may occur at those points in the scale where the tests 
are too easy or too difficult. Thus, if they are too easy they will 
not differentiate levels of ability at the upper end of the IQ scale. 
Tf they are too hard, they may also fail to be discriminatory. Un- 
suitable tests may provide data which do not have a linear relation- 
ship with measures of status. 

Eells commented on the differences in difficulty of the various 
tests and of possible differences in their ceilings. For instance, 
several hundred children had 1Q’s over 130 on the Henmon-Nelson 
test, whereas the maximum possible IQ for a ten-year-old on the 
Otis Alpha Verbal test was 128, and for a nine-year-old, 136. Eells 
did not take these factors into account in his discussion of the 
levelling off found at the high-status levels. He also failed to con- 
sider the implications of the differences in mean 1Q’s and standard 
deviations of the various tests, as will be indicated later. 

If a large number of subjects ‘break the test,’ it should not be 
surprising to find that there is a change in the direction of the line 
of regression at the point where they can no longer be measured 
because of insufficient ‘top to the test.’ The Henmon-Nelson test 
was designed for Grades III to VIII; the Otis Alpha for Grades I 
to IV; and the Kuhlmann-Anderson for Grades III to VI. The 
mean grade placement for the younger children in this study was 
4.2. One-half of the total possible score on the Otis Alpha Verbal 
test corresponds to a mental age of six and one-half years; on the 
Nonverbal test, to a mental age of eight and one-half years. The 
mean chronological age of these subjects was about ten years. It 
is hypothesized that the lack of linearity in the data at the high 
levels might arise from the level of difficulty of the tests; i.e., non- 
linearity may be an artifact of the tests. 

There is another possibility that should be considered. The IQ 
units for any given test may not be equal at all points of the scale. It 


3 A test is considered most appropriate for a group when the mean score 
of the group is about one-half of the maximum obtainable score. 
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may require more ability to raise the IQ on the Henmon-Nelson 
test from 115 to 120, than from 95 to 100. If this should be so, then 
the curve showing the relationship between status and IQ, when 
each is plotted as if the units were equal, cannot be expected to be 
linear throughout the whole range. It is generally admitted that 
IQ units for any given test are not necessarily equal. This possi- 
bility should, then, be considered in any attempt to account for 
the nature of the curves shown in Figure 1. 

Eells recognized the Possibility that the status scale was not 
linear, but after some consideration discarded it as not accounting 
for the facts. However, until it is known that the units for the de- 
pendent and for the independent variables are equal, there is some 
question about the desirability of elaborating hypotheses to ac- 
count for a situation which may not actually exist. 


Taste IL—MzANS AND Stamas ON VARIOUS INTELLIGENCE TESTS 


Test Mean SD 
EUIS S ERST RUINA RY d 
Henmon-Nelson 107.2 17.2 
Kuhlmann-Anderson 102.9 11.3 
Otis Alpha Verbal 101.3 10.8 
Otis Alpha Nonverbal 99.9 10.8 
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It may seem from Table II that IQ’s representing a given level 
of ability in this group may vary markedly from test to test. The 
values of 1Q’s, for the two tests to which Eells devotes major at- 
tention, at various sigma distances from the respective means are 
shown in Table III. 

It is quite apparent from Table III that a given IQ does not 
represent the same relative ability on these two tests. A child 
with an IQ of about 111 on the Otis Alpha Nonverbal test stands 
at about the $4th percentile in this group of over 2,000 children. 
On the Henmon-Nelson test a child must have an IQ of about 124 
to occupy the same relative position. 


TABLE III.—IQ’s Ar COMPARABLE SIGMA POSITIONS 


Sigma Units from the Mean Henmon-Nelson Otis Nonverbal Difference 
M- 38D 55.6 67.5 -11.9 
M - 28D 72.8 78.3 —5.5 
M-18D 90.0 89.1 9 
M 107.2 99.9 7.3 
M+1S8SD 124.4 110.7 13.7 
M+28D 141.6 121.5 20.1 
M+38D 158.8 182.3 26.5 


The mean scores on the Henmon-Nelson and the Otis Alpha 
Nonverbal tests for each of the status groups represented in Hells’ 
Figure 9 (p. 146) were read from the graph and changed to standard 
score form by using the appropriate means and sigmas. The scores 
thus obtained were then plotted with the result shown in Figure 2. 

It now appears that the differences between the mean scores 
expressed in comparable units are quite uniform along the social- 
status scale. It is still apparent that “high-status children receive 
increasingly higher IQ's on all tests,” but not that they do so “at 
a greater rate of increase for the Henmon-Nelson test." When the 
IQ's were changed to standard scores, the differences between the 
regression lines for verbal and nonverbal intelligence are much less 
marked than when IQ units were used for the analysis. This type 
of unit also indicates why it is that Eells was able to remark that 
at the low-status levels all tests yielded similar IQ's. It is a statisti- 
cal artifact that the mean IQ's from these tests at the lowest status 
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level shown on Figure 1 have very similar numerical values, These 
means are about 90 and happen to correspond to approximately 
the 16th percentile on both the Henmon-Nelson and the Otis 
Alpha Nonverbal tests. 
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Fie. 2. Mean IQ's for nine- and ten-year-old pupils of varying social 
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Note: Standard Score = 50 ES (5) X10 


Where X is the mean score for each status interval shown in Figure 1; 
M is the mean of the whole group, and SD is the standard deviation, as 
shown in Table II. 
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CONCLUSION 


Several features of the correlational analysis reported by Eells 
in Intelligence and Cultural Differences have been discussed in con- 
nection with the hypothesis that status differences in IQ's are a 
function of the nature of the tests, and that these differences are 
produced especially in connection with the verbal factor. A con- 
sideration of such factors as the reliability of the tests, the equality 
of IQ units on a given test and from test to test, and the difficulty 
of the tests, suggested that there is need to reconsider Hells’ con- 
clusion that ‘There is some definite evidence... that the chief 
reason for the status differences in IQ's may be the different oppor- 
tunities which pupils from high- and low-status levels have for 
familiarity with the kinds of cultural materials and processes repre- 
sented by the usual tests" (1, p. 151). Of course, the word ‘may’ in 
this quotation must not be ignored; but the materials reported in 
this paper indicate that the data give little positive support to 
even this tenuous conclusion. 

It is here suggested that this type of analysis cannot provide 
satisfactory evidence on the factors related to status differences in 
1Q’s, and that an experimental approach is necessary. 
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AN EXPERIMENT IN EVALUATION IN 
BIOLOGICAL SCIENCE: 


JOHN M. MASON 
Michigan State College 
and 


GEORGE W. ANGELL 
State University Teachers College 
New Paltz, New York 


The main purposes of this study were: (1) to compare the relative 
effectiveness of two different evaluation programs with respect to 
student achievement in biological science at the end of the first 
term in the course; and (2) to discover if the two evaluation proce- 
dures produced any significant. changes in student behavior, such 
as, study habits and reactions to the course. 

Design. of the study.—The subjects were one hundred four stu- 
dents enrolled in the first term of biological science at Michigan 
State College in the spring term, 1949. These students constituted 
five laboratory sections and they attended the same lectures. 
Laboratory sections met once each week for & two-hour period 
and two one-hour lectures were given each week. All the students 
in this study were taught in both lecture and laboratory by the 
same instructor. 

The teaching variable was the method used for evaluating stu- 
dent achievement during the term, This variable was established 
and maintained by the design of the study whereby the students in 
specified laboratory sections had one evaluating program and the 
students in the other laboratory sections of the correlated lecture- 
laboratory arrangement had a different evaluation program. 

In initiating the study, the instructor presented the tentative 
plans of the study to the students and the students in each labora- 
tory section then made the final decision as to the evaluation 


1 Contribution No. 51 of the Department of Biological Science, The Basic 
College, Michigan State College, East Lansing, Michigan. 
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program that would be used in that particular laboratory. The 
students in two of the laboratory sections selected one of the two 
evaluation programs that was deemed feasible for the study and 
these students were designated the experimental group. The stu- 
dents in the remaining three laboratory sections selected the other 
evaluation program and they were designated the control group. 
This preliminary planning, discussion, and selection of groups took 
place during the first three weeks of the course. The experiment 
proper began with the fourth week and extended through the 
ninth week of a ten-week term. 

One evaluation program consisted of the administration of a 
weekly objective examination. Each examination was based, as a 
rule, upon the subject matter that had been covered the preceding 
week either in laboratory, in lecture, or in an assignment. Each 
examination was administered during the weekly laboratory period 
and required fifteen to thirty minutes of working time. 'The stu- 
dents who had selected this evaluation program, termed the re- 
quired weekly test program, constituted the control group. There 
were originally seventy-four students in this group. However, the 
records of four of these students were incomplete and therefore 
were not included in this study. Thus, the control group was com- 
posed of seventy students. 

The other evaluation program was arbitrarily called the self- 
evaluation program and the students using this program consti- 
tuted the experimental group. In this program, the students were 
not required to take any of the weekly tests during the time of the 
experiment. However, the same weekly tests as were given to the 
control group were made available to the students in the experi- 
mental group. Students in the experimental group could take these 
tests either during the laboratory period or at their own conveni- 
ence. A room was provided where they could secure the tests and 
take the tests at anytime during the school day. Keys for the 
tests were available and the mean scores of the control group on 
the various tests were also made available so that a student might 
compare his own achievement with that of the average of the 
control group. 

The experimental group originally had fifty-two students, but 
for various reasons data were complete for only thirty-four stu- 
dents. Eight of the original experimental students accelerated 
during the term and took the Comprehensive Examination rather 
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than the course final examination. This may indicate that the 
experimental group originally had a higher proportion of excellent 
students than did the control group. On the other hand, it may 
also indicate that the final average of the experimental group had 
been depleted by the loss of some of its best students. 

It is to be pointed out that a student’s course grade in the first 
term’s work in biological science at Michigan State College was a 
composite grade based upon an instructor’s grade for the student 
plus the student’s grade on a departmental term-end examination. 
The instructor’s grade constituted forty-nine per cent of the total 
grade and the student’s grade on the term-end examination con- 
stituted fifty-one per cent of the total course grade. In this study, 
the instructor’s grade for the students in the control group was 
determined by the student’s scores on the weekly tests. The in- 
structor’s grade for the students in the experimental group was 
the student’s grade on an instructor-made examination which was 
given to the students in the experimental group the last week of 
the term. Thus, the main difference between the two evaluation 
programs was that the students in the control group were required 
to take a weekly test while the students in the experimental group 
were not required to take weekly tests but had the test available 
for self-testing and self-scoring. These two programs were com- 
pared with respect to their effectiveness as shown by student 
achievement on a departmental term-end examination. 

Hypothesis tested, collection and treatment of data, and results.— 
The hypothesis held for the comparison of the two groups was that 
achievement on the departmental term-end examination is inde- 
pendent of the evaluation method used during the term; that is, 
the mean achievement of the two groups are equal. The technique 
illustrated by Johnson? for analysis of variance and covariance 
with one independent variable was used to test the above hypothe- 
sis. The test of significance used was the F-test. 

The independent variable held constant in the analysis was the 
student’s score on an unannounced instructor-made test which 
was administered during the sixth week of the term to all the 
students. This test consisted of one hundred true-false items. Sixty 
of these items were based on the subject matter covered during the 


?Palmer O. Johnson, Statistical Methods in Research. New York: 
Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1949, pp. 246-255. 
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first five weeks of the term and the remaining forty questions 
were based on material to be studied during the last four weeks in 
the course. The curricular validity of this test was assumed on the 
fact that the items were taken directly from the syllabus used by 
the students. The estimated reliability coefficient of this test was 
.81 as determined by the Kuder-Richardson formula (approxima- 
tion).* The respective means and sigmas for the experimental and 
control groups on this test were: means 61 and 59.54; and sigmas 
10.14 and 11.40. 

The departmental term-end examination was assumed to possess 
curricular validity in that it was constructed by a departmental 
committee and had been reviewed and approved by the biological 
science staff. The examination contained seventy-two items and 
the estimated reliability coefficient was .74. The respective mean 
scores and sigmas for the experimental and control groups were: 
means 43.18 and 44.00; and sigmas 7.24 and 7.58. 

The results of the analysis of the data showed that the F-test 
was not significant. Therefore, it was inferred that the difference 
between the mean achievements of the students in the two groups 
on the departmental term-end examination could have been due to 
chance. In other words, it may be inferred that one method of 
evaluation during the term had been just as effective as the other 
method as far as student achievement on the departmental term- 
end examination was concerned. 

Educational implications —It is recognized that the preceding 
inference needs additional confirmation in other situations, how- 
ever, this finding together with other findings points to several 
important educational implications. Some of these are: 

1) It may be possible to set up self-evaluation procedures which 
are just as effective motivating influences for study and/or teaching 
aids as evaluation programs which require students to take weekly 
or frequent examinations. 

2) Self-evaluation needs to be sought through instruction as 
does any other desirable educational objective. In this study, data 
were collected with respect to the use made of the weekly tests by 
the students in the experimental group. The per cent of students in 
this group that made use of these weekly tests for the six weeks of 


3 Henry E. Garrett, Statistics in Psychology and Education. New York: 
Longmans, Green and Co., 1947, p. 385. 
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the experiment beginning with the first test were 89.3, 80.8, 59.5, 
46.8, 40.4 and 21.2 respectively for each weekly test. These per- 
centages conform fairly close to the instructor’s opinion as to his 
own efforts to motivate the students into making their own evalua- 
tions. It seems justifiable to state that the majority of college 
students will not assume self-responsibility for evaluation to the 
degree generally sought by college faculties without proper stimu- 
lation and guidance. 

3) It is possible to develop self-evaluation programs whereby 
class time, which under the teacher testing program was required 
for testing, could be used for other activities, 

4) A self-evaluation program, once in operation, could free 
teachers from many routine tasks thereby eliminating some of the 
time consuming operations that in themselves add nothing to 
teacher efficiency. 

Reported changes in behavior.—In order to discover if the two 
evaluation procedures produced any significant changes in student 
behavior, an unsigned questionnaire was used to secure the data 
with respect to this purpose of the study. This questionnaire was 
administered to all students in the study during the last week of 
the term. The questionnaire was as follows: 


BIOLOGICAL SCIENCE DEPARTMENT OF THE BASIC COLLEGE 
MICHIGAN STATE COLLEGE 


Basic 121 


Unsigned Student Questionnaire 
Instructions: 


If you desire to answer no to the statement, mark space 1. 
If you desire to answer yes to the statement, mark space 2. 
1f you feel that the statement does not apply to your section, mark 
space 3. 
If you do not feel that you have sufficient information to give a justi- 
fiable answer to the question, mark space 4. 
1) Did you have a planned study schedule which includes a time for the 
studying of biological science? 
2) Did you keep regular hours for the studying of biological science? 
3) Did you keep your preparations for biological science up to date by 
studying this subject at least four times a week? 
4) Did you spend as much time studying for biological science each week 
as you did for other courses? 
5) Do tests, in general, cause you to worry? 
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6) Do you feel that the taking of biological science weekly tests contrib- 
uted to your learning of the subject matter? 

7) Did you look up the answers to questions that you missed on the weekly 
quizzes? 

8) Do you think the weekly examinations measured fairly well your 
knowledge and understanding of biological science? 

9) Did the weekly tests make you dislike the course more than you would 
have without tests? 

10) Do you feel, considering the effort that you have put in this course, 
that you have learned as much in this course as in other courses? 

11) Do you feel that your work this term in biological science gave you 
more opportunity to find your individual study problems and to plan 
accordingly than do other courses? 

12) Do you feel that biological science this term has provided you with an 
opportunity to assume more responsibility for your educational growth 
and development than do other courses? 

13) Do you feel that your efforts in biological science have been about all 
that they could have been considering the other things that you have 
had to do this term? 

14) Do you feel that if you had had more tests this term that you would 
have studied more on biological science? 

15) Do you feel that if you had had fewer tests this term that you would 
have studied just about the same amount regardless of the number of 
tests? 

16) Did the weekly quizzes cause you to cram within twenty-four hours 
preceding each test? 

17) Do you feel that teacher evaluation is more important than self-evalu- 
ation? 

18) Do you feel, considering the many factors that enter into such a feeling, 
that, as a general statement, you have enjoyed this course as much as 
other courses this term? 

19) Did you enjoy studying biological science as much as you expected to 
at the beginning of the term? 

20) Did you look upon the weekly quizzes as opportunities to determine 
your strengths and weaknesses? 

21) Did the weekly quizzes help you plan subsequent study? 

22) Do you feel that you participated in a ‘democratic’ teaching-learning 
situation this term in biological science? 

23) If you had your choice of determining a testing program for the next 
term of biological science, would you select the method used this term? 


Table I gives the percentages of ‘yes’ and ‘no’ responses to the 
items in the questionnaire. Critical ratios for the ‘yes’ responses 
are also given in Table I. 

Items one through four in the questionnaire relate to some study 
habits. Inspection of Table I shows that a larger per cent of the 
students in the control group responded ‘yes’ to these items than 
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in the experimental group. However, the percentage differences 
between the two groups on these items were not statistically signi- 


TABLE I.—Per CENT or Responses MADE BY STUDENTS IN CONTROL 
AND EXPERIMENTAL Groups To 23 ITEMS ON THE UNSIGNED 


QUESTIONNAIRE 
Per Cent ‘Yes’ Per cent ‘No’ 
Ttem 
Exp.t | Controlt | Difference] eDy$ Diep, | Exp. Control. |Difference 

1 29.7 36.7 7.0 8.8 .80 70.2 63.2 7.0 

2 25.5 32.3 6.8 8.5 .80 74.4 07.6 6.8 

3 27.6 36.7 9.1 8.7 | 1.05 72.3 60.2 12.1 

4 40.4 57.3 16.9 9.3 | 1.82 57.4 42.6 14.8 

5 48.9 41.1 7.8 9.4 .83 46.8 58.8 12.0 

6 15.2 83.5 68.3 7.5 |9.11* 4.3 13.4 9.1 

7 32.6 | 52.9 20.3 9.1 |2.23* | 10.8 44.1 33.3 

8 18.3 67.6 54.3 7.5 | 7.24* 4.4 29.4 25.0 

9 2.5 26.4 23.9 5.8 |4.12* | 20.0 73.5 53.5 
10 87.2 75.0 12.2 7.1 | 1.72 12.7 23.5 10.8 
11 48.9 26.4 22.5 9.0 | 2.50* | 40.4 44.1 3.7 
12 57.4 39.7 17.7 9.3 | 1.90 36.1 48.5 12.4 
18 48.9 41.1 7.8 9.4 .83 51.0 57.8 6.3 
14 68.0 19.4 48.6 8.3 | 5.85* | 27.6 64.1 36.5 
15 15.5 50.0 34.5 8.0 |4.31*| 35.5 50.0 14.5 
16 4.6 51.4 46.8 9.4 | 4.98* 4.6 48.5 43.9 
17 42.5 33.8 8.7 9.2 .95 51.0 52.9 1.9 
18 78.7 72.0 6.7 8.1 .83 21.2 26.4 5.2 
19 74.4 67.6 6.8 8.5 .80 25.5 27.9 2.4 
20 27.6 72.0 44.4 8.4 | 5.29* 6.3 25.0 18.7 
21 11.1 64.7 53.6 7.8 | 7.84* 6.6 32.3 25.7 
22 84.7 69.1 15.6 7.6 | 2.05* | 15.2 20.5 5.3 
23 62.7 72.0 9.3 8.9 | 1.04 37.2 23.5 13.7 


* Significant (Ratio 1.96 or greater). 


1 Calculations based on the responses of 47 students in original experi- 
mental group. 


t Calculations based on the responses of 68 students in original control 
group. ‘ 
_ § Calculations made from formula given by Henry E. Garrett, Statistics 
in Psychology and Education. New York: Longmans, Green and Co. 1944, 
page 228. 


ficant. From this finding, one may infer that the requiring of 
weekly tests did not necessarily produce significant changes in 
student behavior with respect to these study habits. It is interest- 
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ing to note, however, that 51.4 per cent of the students in the 
control group indicated that the weekly tests caused them to 
cram within twenty-four hours preceding each test (item 16). The 
difference between ‘yes’ responses for this item for the two groups 
was highly significant and the finding indicates that tests can be a 
stimulus for this kind of study. 

The fact is brought out in Table I, item 5, that more than forty 
per cent of the students in both groups indicated that tests, in 
general, cause them to worry. 

Since items 6, 7, 8, and 9 were marked as not applying to their 
section by from fifty to seventy-five per cent of the students in 
the experimental group no comparative interpretation of these 
items is offered. However, inspection of the responses of the stu- 
dents in the control group to these items seems to indicate that 
the students in the control group looked favorably upon the weekly 
test program. Highty-three per cent of the students in the control 
group thought that the weekly tests had contributed to their 
learning of the subject matter and almost sixty-eight per cent 
thought that the tests had measured fairly well their knowledge 
and understanding of the course. Twenty-six per cent of the stu- 
dents in the control group, however, indicated that the taking of 
weekly tests caused them to dislike the course more than they 
would if they had not had the weekly tests. 

The responses to items 10 through 14 give some indication of 
student reaction to the course. It is to be noted that the positive 
responses of the students in the experimental group exceeded those 
of the students in the control group in all of these items. The 
factors operating in the experimental group apparently caused a 
significant number of the students to feel that the procedure used 
in this group provided them with an opportunity to find their 
individual study problems and to plan accordingly than did the 
procedures in other courses. It is also interesting to note that the 
students in the experimental group felt that if they had had re- 
quired tests that they would have studied more. Items 17, 18, and 
19 were also answered by a larger positive per cent by the students 
in the experimental group than by the students in the control group, 
but the differences were not significant. The results also show that 
a larger per cent of the experimental students felt that they would 
not select the same program again (item 23). In general the data 
seem to indicate that the experiment was looked upon favorably 
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by a majority of the students and that the students in both groups 
felt that they had learned as much in this course as in other 
courses; that they had enjoyed biological science as much as other 
courses; that they had participated in a ‘democratic’ teaching- 
learning situation; and that if they had a choice in determining the 
testing program for the next term of biological science that they 
would select the method used during the term. 


SUMMARY 


The more important findings and educational implications of this 
study may be summarized as follows: 

1) Students, as a group, who were required to take weekly tests 
during the course did not score significantly higher on a depart- 
mental term-end examination than those students who were not 
required to take weekly tests but had the tests available for self- 
testing and self-scoring. 

2) In terms of scores on final examinations, self-evaluation pro- 
cedures can be as effective as forced evaluation procedures. 

3) The two different evaluating procedures used in this study 
did not produce any significant changes in the study habits of the 
students as indicated by their responses to certain items on an 
unsigned questionnaire. D 

4) Students in the experimental group indicated “hat they would 
have studied more had they been required to take 1nore tests. 

5) More than forty per cent of the students in both groups 
indicated that weekly tests caused them to worry about taking 
tests. . 

6) Approximately eighty-three per cent of the students in the 
control group indicated that the taking of weekly tests contributed 
to their learning of biological science. However, approximately 
fifty-one per cent of this group indicated that they crammed within 
a twenty-four-hour period preceding each weekly test. 

7) There was very little difference among students’ reactions to 
the type of testing program that was followed in their particular 
group. A majority of the students in both groups reacted favorably 
to the experiment. 


QUALIFICATION RESPONSES USED WITH 
PAIRED STATEMENTS TO MEASURE 
ATTITUDES TOWARD EDUCATION 


CHARLES O. NEIDT and LYLE D. EDMISON 


University of Nebraska 


One of the major considerations in attitude measurement is that 
of demonstrating the appropriateness of the form of responding 
to items of a paper-and-pencil attitude scale. Inspection of pub- 
lished attitude scales reveals that forms of item responses are many 
and varied. In some cases, however, little evidence is presented to 
support the selection of the response form which was chosen by 
the test constructor for a particular measuring device. 

Perhaps the factor restraining constructors of attitude scales 
from presenting such evidence has been the lack of independent 
criterion. behavior with which to evaluate the effectiveness of 
various types of item responses. In most instances, such criterion 
behavior has been difficult if not impossible to identify. It seems 
important, therefore, that when an attitude scale is being con- 
structed for which criterion behavior is available, several response 
forms for the scale should be investigated. This procedure yields 
evidence not only concerning the relative effectiveness of the dif- 
ferent item response forms for the particular attitude being meas- 
ured, but also evidence regarding their general applicability to 
other similar measurement situations in which no criterion behavior 
is available. : 

It was the purpose of this study to determine the effectiveness 
of using a qualification response combined with a paired statement 
presentation of items on an attitudes toward education scale. It 
was felt that such a study would be of value for determining the 
effectiveness of this technique as well as that of attitude measure- 
ment for predicting academic success. 


PREVIOUS RESEARCH 


In a previous study involving the construction of an attitudes 
toward education scale, Dodds (1) composed two hundred seventy 
statements describing concomitants of the educational process 
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toward which students could reflect agreement or disagreement. 
When these items were presented to three hundred eighty students, 
she concluded that one hundred eighty items differentiated among 
students on the basis of total score. Neidt and Merrill (6) presented 
ninety of the most effective of Dodd’s items in two different item 
response forms to two hundred one students. These students re- 
acted to the ninety items in single statement form by responding 
on a five-point scale of the Likert type (3). The same students also 
responded to the items in paired-statement form by choosing the 
statement which most nearly represented their attitude. Thus, two 
attitude scores were obtained for each student. The score on each 
form of presentation was correlated with achievement, and the 
predictive effectiveness of each form was ascertained. It was con- 
cluded that only slight differences in effectiveness were demonstra- 
ble, but that the paired-statement form was the more feasible of 
the two forms since administration time for it was considerably less. 

-The ninety statements comprising the forty-five-item paired- 
statement form of the attitude scale used in this study were the 
same items as those used by Neidt and Merrill, except for changes 
in content necessitated by substituting institutional names. 


THE QUALIFICATION RESPONSE 


When subjects are forced to choose between two statements the 
one which most nearly represents their attitude, the objection is 


statements. The form of this qualification response was the same 
throughout the scale and was stated as follows: 
—— Only the statement I checked represents my feelings. 


Both statements represent my feelings. 
Neither statement. particularly represents my feelings. 


Thus, in responding to an item, the subject first checked the one 


of the paired statements which most closely represented his atti- 
tude, and then checked one of the three qualification statements. 
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For example, one of the forty-five items in complete form was: 


I try to work to the ut- I’m satisfied with pass- 
most of my capacity in ing grades even though 
my courses. — ——45———- I could usually do better. 


Only the statement I checked represents my feelings. 
Both statements represent my feelings. 
Neither statement particularly represents my feelings. 


In summary, each subject checked one of the paired statements 
and one of the three qualification statements in responding to each 
of forty-five items. 


CONSTRUCTION OF THE KEY 


In constructing the keys for the paired statement response and 
the qualification responses, it was felt desirable to adopt a pro- 
cedure which would maximize the predictive effectiveness of each 
item and would minimize the obviousness of the scored response. 
The items were presented to three hundred forty-one University of 
Nebraska students in the test form previously described. This 
group was composed of two hundred twenty-seven freshmen and 
one hundred fourteen seniors. Since the experimental group was to 
be composed of sophomores, it was felt that freshmen and seniors 
would yield appropriate data for the item analysis upon which to 
base the key. 

One of the purposes of this study was to determine the effective- 
ness of attitudes as a predictor of scholastic success. Scholastic 
success was defined in this study as the average course mark ob- 
tained by each student during the semester when the scale was 
administered. It has repeatedly been demonstrated that scholastic 
aptitude scores are associated with a significant portion of the 
variation in course marks. To be effective as à contributor to the 
prediction of course marks, scores on attitude scales should also 
account for an additional significant amount of such variation. The 
criterion chosen for the construction of the key, against which to 
compare the responses to each item, was defined as the difference 
between the actual average course mark obtained by each student, 
and, the average course mark predicted for him from the regression 
of course marks on scholastic aptitude scores. This procedure tends 
to maximize the individual contribution of each independent vari- 
able when they are combined in a prediction scheme. 
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The linguistic and quantitative score of the American Council 
on Education Psychological Examination were the measures of 
scholastic aptitude used in this study. A two-variable regression 
equation was determined for the freshmen and for the seniors in 
the group. By substituting each student’s L and Q score into the 
appropriate regression equation a predicted average course mark 
was obtained. The algebraic difference between the obtained aver- 
age course mark and the predicted average course mark for each 
student was then recorded as the criterion for the construction of 
the key. 

The test forms of the upper twenty-seven per cent and the lower 
twenty-seven per cent of the criterion distribution were identified 
and the proportions of the upper and lower group marking each 
one of the paired statements and each one of the three qualifica- 
tion statements were recorded. With the use of Flanagan’s correla- 
tion table (2) the estimated correlation between each possible 
response and the criterion was obtained. Five such correlations 
were obtained for each of the forty-five items of the scale. 

Inspection of the estimated item-criterion correlation coefficients 
yielded by the foregoing procedure revealed that these correlations 
varied from .00 to .45. A weight of 2 was assigned the paired-state- 
ment responses correlating .20 or higher with the criterion and a 
weight of 1 was assigned to those correlating less than .20 with the 
criterion. Weights of 2, 1, and 0 were assigned to the qualification 
statements in rank order of their correlation with the criterion. 


ADMINISTRATION OF THE SCALE 


The attitudes toward education scale was administered to one 
hundred ninety-seven students who were enrolled in a sophomore- 
level course in educational psychology. Of these students, one 
hundred forty-three were women and fifty-four were men. One 
hundred forty-four were sophomores, thirty-seven were juniors, 
and sixteen were seniors. The scale was administered during a 
regular class period. About twenty-five minutes was required for 
completing the forty-five paired statements and the qualification 
responses. 

The average course mark each student attained during the 
semester in which the scale was administered was obtained from 
the Registrar's office at the close of the semester. The Q and L 
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scores of the American Council on Education Psychological Exami- 
nation were also obtained for each student. 


RESULTS 


'The distributions of the two attitude scores yielded by this 
scale, i.e., the paired-statement scores and the qualification re- 
sponse scores, were plotted and found to closely approximate nor- 
mality. The mean score for the qualification responses was 41.0 
with a standard deviation of 4.7 and the mean score of the paired 
statements was 32.1 with a standard deviation of 4.9. The range for 
the qualification responses was from 56 to 28 or 28, and the range 
for the paired statements was from 43 to 19 or 24. 

To obtain evidence regarding the reliability of the two scores 
yielded by the scale, the split-half technique was employed. To 
divide the scale into two forms each representing half the scale, 
all items were first analyzed for difficulty. The items were then 
paired on the basis of their percentage difficulty and one of each 
pair was randomly assigned to each test form. Thus two forms 
were obtained from the paired statements and two forms from the 
qualification responses. The reliability coefficients yielded from this 
procedure after application of the Spearman-Brown formula were 
found to be .68 for the paired statements and .39 for the qualifica- 
tion responses. The foregoing procedure of splitting the scale was 
followed to more nearly assure equivalence of test forms from the 
differentially weighted items. 

To determine the effectiveness of the scale, the two attitude scale 
scores and the two scholastic aptitude scores were correlated with 
average course marks, individually and in combination. In Table I 
are shown the zero order, multiple, and partial correlations yielded 
by this procedure. Inspection of the zero order correlation coeffi- 
cients in this table indicates that the qualification response score 
correlated nonsignificantly (r — .053) with the criterion and very 
low with the other prediction variables. The correlation coefficients 
between the L and Q scores and the criterion are significant but 
somewhat lower than have been found in other studies using com- 
parable students at the University of Nebraska. 

When the qualification response score was omitted from the 
multiple correlation between the criterion and the prediction vari- 
ables, a reduction in the size of R from .445 to .435 was found, 
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which corresponds to the non-significant partial correlation of .045. 
Thus the qualification response score did not contribute signifi- 
cantly to the prediction of average course marks. 

When the paired-statement score was omitted from the three- 
variable prediction scheme, the multiple correlation was reduced 
from .435 to .364—a significant reduction as indicated by the 
partial correlation of .263 between average course marks and 
paired-statement scores with L and Q scores held constant. 


TABLE L—ConnELATION COEFFICIENTS ror COURSE MARKS, ATTITUDE 
SCORES AND SCHOLASTIC APTITUDE SCORES 


e (9n) |Paired, TESH L Score (Xs) |Q Score (X4) 


Course marks (Y) .053 .253 356 .202 
Qual. response (Xi) .052 .066 .003 
Paired state (X1) .036 .031 
L score (X;) .479 
Ryaaxixixo = 0.445 Rytrexyxp = .435 Ryoaxy = .364 
Tyxixixixa = .045 Tyxwxixa, = -263 
IMPLICATIONS 


The results of this study provide evidence for two inferences. 
First, although the use of the qualification response combined with 
the paired statement response overcame the objections frequently 
voiced by subjects when they are forced to choose between paired 
statements, its quantitative score was not effective under the 
circumstances of this study. Perhaps other testing circumstances 
and scoring procedures will yield more favorable evidence. 

Second, the significant contribution of the paired-statement score 
to the prediction of academic success emphasizes the possibilities 
of combining attitude measures with other prediction variables 
for obtaining more accurate prediction. Although the forty-five 
items used in this scale had been rather carefully analyzed and 
pretested before this study was undertaken, they undoubtedly can 
be improved and additional effective items can be constructed. 
Evidence from this study supports the position that attitude meas- 
urement can significantly improve the prediction of academic suc- 
cess. 


) 
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SUMMARY 


An attitudes toward education scale composed of forty-five 
paired statements each followed by a three-category qualification 
response was administered to one hundred ninety-seven University 
of Nebraska students. The key for scoring this scale was con- 
structed by obtaining the estimated correlation between each possi- 
ble item response and an academic achievement criterion in another 
sample of three hundred forty-one students. The criterion for the 
key construction was obtained by subtracting an expected average 
course mark (predicted from each student’s scholastic aptitude 
scores) from the average course mark which each student actually 
attained. Weighted scores were obtained for the paired statements 
and for the qualification responses of the one hundred ninety-seven 
students. 

Partial correlation coefficients were obtained between average 
course marks and the two attitudes scores with L and Q scores of 
the ACE held constant. These correlations were found to be .045 
for the qualification response scores and .263 for the paired state- 
ment scores. It was concluded that the score on the qualification 
response did not contribute significantly to the prediction of course 
marks, whereas the paired statement score yielded a significant 
contribution to the prediction scheme. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


Henry Bowers. Research in the Training of Teachers. Toronto, 
Canada: J. M. Dent & Sons (Canada) Ltd., 1952, pp. 167. 
$1.90. 


From the standpoint of the lay reader’s understanding of reports 
of scientific investigations this little volume could well serve as a 
model. Since most of those concerned with teacher-training are 
not generally highly trained in statistics, this ease of reading is a 
most commendable characteristic. Nor does this imply any evidence 
that the book’s author is not thoroughly conversant with the 
statistical tools appropriate to his task. He evidently has kept al- 
ways in mind the reading audience. 

The book represents an enormous amount of patient, well- 
directed, panistaking labor. The spirit in which the book was 
written is well stated in the Preface: “Only a small part of the 
research carried out in the Stratford and Ottawa Normal Schools 
is included in the papers now published; nine-tenths of the glacial 
mass is submerged. This submergence was the result of self-criti- 
cism which, at least, felt ruthless, and a desire to maintain inner 
standards of procedure. These remarks are made without implica- 
tion that tables have been handed down from Mount Sinai.” 

The contents are organized as fourteen ‘Papers,’ each of which 
reports one or more experiments to determine the importance of a 
rather exhaustive list of variables: “I, Condensation of the Aca- 
demic Records of Ontario Secondary School Pupils Who Possess 
the Academic Requirements for Entering a Provincial Normal 
School; II. The Appearance of the Student-teacher; IIT. Concomi- 
tants of the Marks Obtained in the Term Examinations of the 
Normal School; IV. Traits of Personality Associated with the 
Degree of Success of Student-teachers in Practice-Training; V. 
Concomitants of the Marks Given for Practice-teaching; VI. The 
Bearing of Miscellaneous Activities and Interests of Student- 
teachers on Achievement in Practice-teaching; VII. Qualities of 
Sociability and Leadership Possessed by Student-teachers; VIII. 
The Relationship of Height and Weight of Student-teachers to the 
Quality of Their Practice-teaching; IX. The Aptitude Test for 
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Elementary School Teachers-in-Training as an Instrument for Pre- 
diction; X. Growth of Student-teachers in Certain Traits of Person- 
ality During Their Period of Training; XI. Sex-differences in 
Ratings of Certain Traits of Personality; XII. A Comparison of 
the Achievement of Male and Female Student-teachers; XIII. 
Variation of Standards in the Marking of Lessons Taught by 
Student-teachers; XIV. The Feasibility of ‘Homogeneous’ Group- 
ing in à Normal School." 

Criterion measures were in general such as are assumed to be 
related to effectiveness in teaching. It is to be hoped that these 
well-designed, careful researches will be extended to include the 
more ultimate criterion of degree of desirable changes in pupils 
taught by teachers with differing characteristics. A readily avail- 
able criterion not investigated is obviously the attitude of pupils 
taught by student-teachers, a variable almost certainly closely 
related to pupil motivation and learning. 

A few rather minor criticisms include the following: There is no 
index—not too serious, however, since each paper is relatively short 
and self-contained with a summary and conclusions. Tables are not 
numbered in sequence throughout the book, but within each paper. 
The one graph (p. 3) rather confusingly reverses the usual Car- 
tesian coordinate system on the abscissa. The reviewer detected a 
few errors, either typographical or computational. For example, 
the Spearman-Brown r on page 12 is incorrect; it should be .84, 
not .88. The first percentile value given in Table I, p. 14, must 
be in error. A page reference on page 27 is given as ‘page un. 
On page 59 the two rho's should be .74 and .78, respectively, not 
60 and .78. Some account might well have been taken of the 
extensive—albeit not too productive—research literature on 
teacher effectiveness in the United States. 

These criticisms, however, are minor as compared to the light 
thrown on the import of student-teacher characteristics and on 
training procedures in the normal school situation in Ontario. Few 
teacher-training institutions are fortunate enough to have as chief 
administrator such a scientifically-minded and pertinacious pur- 
suer of facts and generalizations relevant to his highly important 


professional job. H. H. REMMERS 


Purdue University 
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Orro Potnack ET AL. Social Science and Psychotherapy for Chil- 
dren. New York: Russell Sage Foundation, 1952. pp. 242 


This is the result of a joint effort made possible by the Russell 
Sage Foundation and the Jewish Board of Guardians and directed 
by Otto Pollack with a group of nine collaborators. It attempts to 
give evidence, with considerable success, of “significant benefits 
derived from the integration of pertinent data and principles se- 
lected from the fields of sociology, cultural anthropology, and social 
and learning psychology into the psychoanalytically oriented child 
guidance practice of that agency.” (p. 7.) “This book is a report 
of exploration into the question of whether existing funds of social 
science knowledge can be adapted to psychotherapy practiced in 
a child guidance setting.” (p. 9.) It presents the therapeutic ap- 
proach of the Jewish Board of Guardians in the belief that it will 
have interest and applications for a wide audience. 

The subjects dealt with in various chapters by different col- 
laborators include: adapting social science to child guidance prac- 
tice; the concept of ‘Family of Orientation’ in diagnosis and ther- 
apy; social interaction and therapy; extra-familial influences in 
pathogenesis; culture and culture conflicts in psychotherapy; age- 
sex rôles and psychotherapy of adolescents; the therapeutic man- 
agement of anxiety in children; the utilization of volunteers in 
sociodynamic psychotherapy; limited treatment goals; and an 
evaluation from the psychiatric point of view. 

The results presented in this volume are those of a two-year 
venture to develop a “liaison between the behavior sciences and a 
specialty in social practice, child guidance.” (p. 7) 

One of the special emphases is upon ‘The Concept of Family of 
Orientation.’ This means “the sum total of persons who form con- 
tinuing members of the household in which the child grows up, 
that is, the primary group at the home.” (p. 42). This must be 
carefully distinguished from the ‘family of procreation.’ Failure 
to make this distinction is thought to be very serious and to occur 
altogether too frequently. 

Interpersonal relations, of course, are of prime concern through- 
out the several discussions and the value of the volume lies not 
only in the general overview of these relationships, but also in 
the pertinent and concrete illustrations of the kinds of difficulties 
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that arise in individual cases. These should be known and under- 
stood by the clinical worker but often are not known. 

Drinking milk during meals is a violation of the food ritual of 
Jewish law. The worker did not understand this. The culture of 
the worker did not permit understanding of the particular problem 
of the child. Some customs in camp are not what the child has 
been taught is ‘kosher.’ Situations arise which the non-Jewish 
worker may not understand. ‘Camp experiences may require the 
child to eat food which is not prepared according to the orthodox 
food ritual practiced in the home.” In general, cultural differences 
between worker and patient may lead to serious misunderstandings 
and uninformed methods of therapy. 

The worker needs to understand that one may be quite normal 
and adjusted to situations that follow his education and training 
but seriously disturbed in an environment in which his habits and 
customs are neither followed nor understood. An intake worker 
recorded a “referral from a Hebrew school, apparently not being 
aware of or not appreciating the difference in ideology between a 
socialistically oriented Yiddish school and the orthodoxy and con- 
servatism of a tradional Hebrew school (Cheder).” (p. 122). 

The report explains what seems to have been a successful coóp- 
erative effort in the development of means and methods in psycho- 
therapy. The point of view is essentially psychoanalytic and the 
concern of the authors is with “the particular therapeutic approach 
adopted by the Jewish Board of Guardians.” The concrete examples 
make it especially of interest and value to all students of psycho- 


therapy. 
A useful and well made index (pp. 235-242) concludes the vol- 
ume. A. S. EDWARDS 


The University of Georgia 


G. Muon Smrra. More Power to Your Mind. New York: 
Harper and Brothers, 1952, pp. 180. 


This popular treatise on mental hygiene is concerned with the 
daily problems of life and of personal relationships. It is designed 
for those individuals who are needlessly operating at a level of 
effectiveness which is unnecessarily low due to relatively minor 
conflicts and frustrations. Self-understanding is fostered so that 
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one may deal intelligently with everyday problems of personal, 
business, social and family life. A one-sided approach is avoided. 
The author believes that “no system which focuses exclusively on 
training the mind, or disciplining the body, or exalting the spirit 
is adequate to bring our performance in line with our capabilities. 
We need all three." 

In the thirteen short chapters, discussions are concerned with 
such topies as needs of the self, how emotional needs and con- 
flicts arise and how they may be dealt with, learning for effective 
living, satisfaction derived from work, the mind-body team, ad- 
justments to sex needs, and the réle of family life in effective living. 

Although written in popular style, this book is based upon sound 
psychological information. It is written in a simple, clear and 
forceful style. The balance and sense of proportion are excellent. 
Since the discussion presupposes no technical background, the 
material will be readily comprehended by any intelligent reader. 
This book should not only have great vogue, but also should be a 
boon in promoting better adjustment through an improved under- 
standing of self needs. Miles A. TINKER 

University of Minnesota 


Margaret Map AND Frances Cooke MacGregor. Growth and 
Culture: A Photographic Study of Balinese Childhood. New 
York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 1951, pp. 223. 


The work of Arnol Gesell and his colleagues has made a signifi- 
cant and lasting impression on the science of developmental hu- 
man behavior. Their findings concerning specific growth patterns 
in infant and child development, and their concept of ‘growth 
spirals,’ have influenced profoundly the thinking of present-day 
child psychologists, educators, and many parents. 

Tn this book, two well-known anthropologists have attempted 
to see to what extent the various growth patterns which the Gesell 
workers found in their New Haven subjects would appear in chil- 
dren living in a village of Bali (now a part of the Republic of Indo- 
nesia). They also were interested in finding out whether or not 
the Balinese culture would cause significant differences to appear 
in these children as contrasted with Americans. What they dis- 
covered was this: The general stages of developmental behavior 
are very much the same for Balinese as for American children. 
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There are some differences, however, the sequence from creeping 
to walking being an outstanding one. Seen against Gesell’s spiral 
analysis of development, the Balinese children tend to neglect the 
crawling stage, and to some degree the creeping stage as well, 
but they reinforce the frogging-squatting sequence that American 
children neglect. Other developmental areas in which contrasts ap- 
pear are related primarily to the emphasis on flexibility and high 
tonus which is encouraged in Balinese children. 

Emerging from these and other comparisons of developmental 
behavior is the keynote of the entire book: maturation and learning 
interact in the production of the various developmental stages 
studied, While biology so fixes these stages that in a great many 
ways Balinese development is like that of American children, yet 
cultural differences also go to determine differences in develop- 
mental patterns. 

The reader whose background is closely related to cultural an- 
thropology will probably find to his satisfaction that this already 
widely-accepted principle of maturation-learning interaction is ably 
discussed and amply buttressed with appropriate observational 
data and interpretations. In addition, he may well find, along with 
the reader whose primary training and interest lies somewhat out- 
side of anthropology, that the most rewarding part of the book is 
the set of fifty-eight photographs of Balinese children and adults 
which illustrate the character of the various developmental stages 
and relationships described in the text. (These plates were selected 
from pictures made by Gregory Bateson between 1936 and 1939, 
when with Margaret Mead, he collected data for his later published 
work in 1942, Balinese Character.) The arrangement of the photo- 
graphic plates, the accompanying explanations for each, their rele- 
vance to the developmental tasks discussed, and the sheer photo- 
graphic fidelity with which they present what the authors are trying 
to explain—these are all excellent, and, in the reviewer’s opinion, 
are what really make the book different and new. 

These photographs drive home, indeed, the principle that culture 
can modify developmental behavior patterns. But they also show— 
and this is a virtue of the photographic approach, that it can do 
this so dramatically and clearly—how very much like their Ameri- 
can age-mates, after all, these Balinese children are. 

University of Illinois Frank Costin 
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James L. MunmsELL. Using Your Mind Effectively. New York: 
McGraw-Hill Book Company, 1951, pp. 254. 


In spite of the more general implication of the title and the 
author's protestation against confining the concept of mental effec- 
tiveness to scholastic efficiency, Using Your Mind Effectively can 
be described best as a ‘how-to-study’ book written in popular style. 
The theme upheld throughout the volume is that the achievement 
of better thinking is the requisite for attaining greater adeptness 
in studying. Since the desideratum of better thinking is learnable 
and teachable, Mursell’s task is to show the way to the reader, 
The steps in reaching comprehension and understanding are for- 
mulated as: (1) obtaining an over-all view of the material under 
consideration, (2) identifying its main features, and (3) working 
the details into their proper relationship to the main skein. 

After an introductory section on the value of mental efficiency, 
the book is broken down into three main divisions; one dealing 
with an exposition of the general psychological principles to be 
observed in attaining intellectual mastery and two devoted to the 
demonstration of practical applications. In Part One the author 
elaborates on the nature and usefulness of the sequence; picking up 
the main thread, identifying essentials, and relating the details to 
the whole. He discusses the importance of this sequence in the 
reading of textbooks, study of college courses, and the writing of 
term papers and theses. The construction of a mental map into 
which essential parts and details may be fixed is offered as the 
modus operandi for achieving mental excellence. Applications of 
this technique to non-academic situations are demonstrated, e.g., 
preparing a talk, orienting oneself to a new job, arranging one’s 
budget, and learning to play tennis. 

In Part Two standard topics of the ‘how-to-study’ books such as 
budgeting time, note-taking and note-using, self-testing, and con- 
centration are discussed under the rubric of working tools and 
practical plans. The general rationale for the recommended ap- 
proaches as well as the minutiae of procedural detail is set forth. 
Much of this is the stock advice on these topics of ‘how-to-study’ 
books. The author appears at times to be self-conscious about some 
of the trivia which he presents. After marshalling a lengthy list of 
materials and equipment that should be kept in the study room, 
he feels constrained to remark that he offers this for whatever it is 
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worth. In this division of the book the leifmotif is that the facilita- 
tion of thinking should be the governing consideration in the 
arrangement of time, conditions, and methods of work. Everything 
Should be instrumental to the goal of encouraging thinking; note- 
taking and review are seen as experiences in thinking. 

In Part Three under the title *Some More Extended Applica- 
tions" appear the following topics: memorizing, reading, writing 
term papers and theses, and creative thinking. Good memorization 
is viewed as conditional upon proper purposing, understanding, and 
noticing. Analyzing, interpreting, and thinking are considered the 
crux of the development of reading skill. In writing term papers, 
it is recommended that the outline and over-all plan be completed 
before a single word of the final manuscript is written. In a very 
short chapter on creative thinking, Mursell makes the point that 
whenever one grasps the meaning of another person’s writing, one 
is engaged in creative thinking. The author makes clear that his 
aim in offering suggestions is not to facilitate the functioning of 
routine-minded workers, but to influence the intellectual worker 
to approach even mundane tasks as invitations to creative think- 
ing. He concludes his work with the statement that he has tried 
to make everything in the book center on creative thinking. 

After finishing this book, the reader might legitimately ask what 
progress psychology has made, since William James, in offering 
assistance to students in their pursuit of academic success. No 
later writer seems able to go beyond or even approach the level of 
James’ Talks to Teachers on Psychology: and to Students on Some 
of Life’s Ideals published in 1899. Basically little that is new since 
Kitson’s How To Use Your Mind appears evident in the more 
recent books on ‘how to study’. Aside from the Q 3 R technique 
of Ohio State University for studying chapters in the convention- 
ally organized textbook and the ‘push on’ or quick reading method 
for mastering foreign languages, there is in the book under review 
scarcely any reference to new developments in effective study 
methods. Psychologists who choose to write *how-to-study' books 
seem to feel obliged to approach their topics as exclusively cog- 
nitive-intellective matters unrelated to the emotions and the total 
personality. They appear to be oblivious to the psychoanalytic 
movement and to dynamic psychology in general. Mursell fails to 
suggest that the inability to understand and think effectively may 
be due to emotional factors as much as to poor techniques in 
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cognition. The failure to integrate cognitive functions with the 
entirety of the personality accounts for the antediluvian character 
of most ‘how-to-study’ books. j 

Mursell has done a good job of expounding the traditional ap- 
proach for developing mental efficiency. However, at times, the 
style is repetitious, long-winded, and too general without the com- 
pensation of being inspirational—hence boring. The standard of 
writing at times seems to dip below the college level to which it 
is apparently directed. The attempt to offer applications to non- 
academic pursuits appears to be simply a gesture. For those who 
want a simple and very clear exposition of the conventional views 
on effective use of the mind, this book may be most satisfying. 

Pamir M. Kıray 
Adelphi College 


C. W. Operu How to Improve Classroom Testing. Dubuque, Iowa: 
William C. Brown Company, 1953, pp. 156. 


Professor Odell has prepared a student manual that emphasizes 
the practical and non-technical aspects of the construction and 
administration of informal or teacher-made tests of achievement. 
Students of education will be pleased to find that he sets the prob- 
lem of measuring achievement in the context of curriculum de- 
velopment by taking the objectives of education as the definitions 
of the achievements that are desired. He then concentrates on 
testing programs and types of tests, excluding problems of intel- 
ligence and personality measurement. Chapters IV through XII 
are devoted to test construction principles and illustrations of 
various types of test items or problems; these illustrations are 
drawn from a number of subject matter fields. 'The manual appears 
to be a good source of ideas for test item types, and as such it 
should be of value to teachers. One chapter on administration and 
scoring and one on statistical methods in connection with testing 
complete the volume. The chief contribution of the manual is its 
rather extensive and practical advice on how to develop and use 
informal tests. Cuestrer W. Harris 

The University of Wisconsin 
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CONCEPTS OF ORGANISMIC GROWTH: 
A CRITIQUE 


FRED T. TYLER 


University of California 


The educational programs of American public schools have been 
based upon a variety of theories respecting content and metho- 
dology. At one time religious beliefs and values played a prominent 
róle in determining the selection of materials and procedures. More 
recently, other bases have been proposed, as, for example, the social 
utility theory, which selects materials in terms of practical values 
and eliminates topics regarded as not related to adult needs. 

During the past two decades greater emphasis has been assigned 
to the needs of the child himself, and to the facts, principles and 
generalizations of growth and development as curricular guides, 
There is every reason to believe that an accurate knowledge of 
growth and development provides one very real and meaningful 
foundation for the curriculum of both elementary and secondary 
schools. Psychologists and educators must, however, be concerned 
about the accuracy of their data and the validity of proposed im- 
plications. It is the purpose of this paper to consider some of the 
principles of growth which are discussed by two writers (W. C. 
Olson and C. V. Millard) as having educational significance, to 
scrutinize the supposed function of these principles, and to study 
their suggested educational implications. 

In advocating a modified basis for instructional programs and 
materials, Millard suggests that the word ‘growth’ may eventually 
replace the term ‘learning’. Such being the case, he argues for a 
clear understanding of ‘growth’ in order to avoid distorted generali- 
zations and implications for classroom procedures (8, p. 9). He 
further contends that “Growth as used here may justifiably refer 
either to learning which is permanent and meaningful or to given 
biological change” (p. 10); and that “Growth in school subjects is 
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governed by the same laws that govern physical or mental growth" 
(p. 11). 

Olson's writings, too, stress the importance of the principles of 
growth and development as guides for the curriculum, including 
instructional methodology: “As will be seen in later discussions of 
the stimulation and retardation of growth, the individual himself 
and the adults about him have little control over physiological 
time; wise nurture, therefore, in both physical care and education, 
makes no attempt to alter the individual's rate of growth and 
development" (18, p. 17). 

A few more quotations from Olson and Millard will indicate 
further some of their ideas concerning the implications of data 
on growth and development for the organization of educational 
programs: “Enough is known. ..to question seriously remedial 
work, drill, and other teaching devices” (8, p. 51). “The most recent 
findings on growth interrelations tend to challenge much of the 
work now classified as studies of readiness” (8, p. 53). “The writer 
believes that the late and abrupt upswing in the growth of the 
testes in boys is more than coincidental with similar changes in 
reading” (13, p. 133). 

Some of the concepts and implications cited above are open to 
serious question. The material to be discussed in this paper in- 
cludes: (a) The concept of the ‘growth age’ and the ‘organismic 
age’; (b) Patterns of growth; (c) Physical growth and reading readi- 
ness; (d) The cyclical nature of physical growth and educational 
progress; (e) Familial resemblances; (f) Displacement, convergence 
and perturbations. 


THE CONCEPTS OF GROWTH AGE AND ORGANISMIC AGE 


1) The concept of the ‘growth age’ as the unit for measuring 
‘growth’ in both structures and functions has been developed most 
extensively by Willard Olson. He explains that the principle in- 
volved in the determination of growth ages is the same as that 
which has been employed in the preparation of mental age scales. 
He further states, that the age unit method translates unequal 
units of the original measure into equal units of age" (11, p. 3). 

This is a rather unusual assertion. In the psychological literature 
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on mental measurement mental age units are not usually considered 
to be equal. Richardson, for example, observes that the mental 
**,.. age scale meets not one of the three requirements set up (for 
a measuring device); it has no real origin of measurement; its 
units are not equal, and it does not isolate a single, unitary variable 
for measurement" (14, p. 26). 

Terman, the foremost exponent of the mental age unit for meas- 
uring intelligence, has never claimed that the units are equal (16). 
Similarly, McNemar has pointed out: “Not only have no claims 
been made for the equality of mental age units but actually their 
inequality has been admitted (see pages 24-29 of Measuring Intel- 
ligence). In fact, the use of IQ units is predicated on inequality of 
mental age units" (10, p. 153). Recognition of the inequality of 
these units does not mean that age scales are without value, but 
it does place certain limitations upon their use. 

These remarks about mental age units surely apply to other age 
units which are based on the same conceptions and derived in a 
similar manner. On theoretical grounds, there seems little justi- 
fication for believing that the difference between Reading Ages 
(RA’s) of nine and eight years represents the same psychological 
difference, i.e., difference in achievement, as that between RA’s of 
thirteen and twelve years, or the same structural difference as that 
between Height Ages (HA’s) of thirteen and twelve years. 

2) Olson believes that changing growth data into growth ages 
enables one to “refer such diverse things, for example, as height 
in inches, weight in pounds, number of teeth erupted and strength 
of grip in kilograms to a common growth age scale and speak of 
height ages, weight ages, dental ages, and grip ages” (11, p. 2). 
In another publication he states that, “The unconventional liberty 
taken in averaging diverse data is based on the hypothesis that all 
are samples of structures and functions of the organism, and that 
different individuals may be organismically equal while having 
different patterns” (1, p. 202). The average referred to in this 
quotation is designated by Olson as the Organismic Age (OA). 

The use of growth ages to determine the OA will be illustrated 
by an example from the manual prepared by Olson and Hughes 
(11, p. 14, Exercise 3). The following data for a twelve-year-old boy 
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were obtained from their tables: 
Characteristic Absolute Measure S Ain 
Height 58.7 inches 152 
Weight 106.0 pounds 176 
Dentition 17 teeth 127 
Intelligence 136 
Education 140 
Sum of ages 731 
Mean of ages 146 


The arithmetic mean of the five ages, 146 months, is this boy's 
organismic age. 

It is a cardinal principle of measurement that the units of various 
scales must be equal if the results of measurement are to be added, 
as is done in computing the OA. As has been suggested, there is 
some doubt that growth age units are equal. An age scale may pro- 
vide useful data for portraying a specific aspect of growth, but it is 
doubtful if data from a series of age scales can be appropriately 
used to make a direct comparison of several types of ‘growth’ in a 
given child, or to compute such statistics as the OA. 

Despite Olson’s assertion to the contrary, one must also ask 
about the psychological meaning of an average computed from 
several different measures of an individual, even when they are 
all obtained from a single type of measuring instrument, such as a 
linear scale. Consider the following data for two subjects in the 


Adolescent Study at the Institute of Child Welfare, University of 
California; 


Growth Age in Years 
Subject Mean Growth Age 
Height age Biacromial age 
A 12.5 10.5 11.5 
B 11.2 12.0 11.6 


Here are two boys with very similar mean growth ages. In what 
meaningful sense can it be claimed that they are ‘organismically 
equal’? Knowing that each has a mean growth age of about 11.5 
years gives no useful clue about their comparative status in height 


1 Growth ages are based on norms from this particular study. 
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and shoulder width, the characteristics contributing to this age. 
Surely one may question the significance or utility of an average 
based upon these measures. 

It seems even more difficult to interpret the arithmetic mean of 
& Series of ages, some of which are measures of size and some of 
other aspects of structural development, such as, dentition and 
ossification. Finally, is the OA really a usefu concept when it is 
the mean of a series of ages representing status in height, strength 
of grip, basal metabolism and spelling achievement—measures of 
both structure and function? 

What is the educational or clinical value of knowing the orga- 
nismic age of the following Adolescent Study boys? 


Subject | Wt. (Kg.)| Wt. Age | Ht. (mm.)| Ht. Age MA IQ CA OA 


D 347 10.8 1509 12.4 | 12.3 102 | 12,1 | 11.8 
E 391 12.0 1476 11.8 11.7 105 | 11.1 | 11.8 
F 338 10.5 1480 12.0 13.1 114 |11.5| 11.9 


D is a relatively tall, slender adolescent. E, one year younger, is 
shorter but heavier. Based on weight age, height age and MA, 
their organismic ages are the same. 

F is somewhat brighter than E but is considerably lighter. They 
differ in both MA and WA. Despite the comparability of the OA's, 
these boys may be expected to have different kinds of problems in 
their adjustment to school and to their peers. Knowledge that they 
are organismically equal (that is, have equal OA's) seems less 
valuable than the knowledge of their specific status in height, 
weight and intellect. 


PATTERNS OF GROWTH 


Olson states, “Whole classes and school systems have been shown 
to have distinctive patterns depending upon selective factors. Thus, 
children selected for mental deficiency tend to have a low MA 
curve and to regress toward the average on other factors. Children 
selected for intellectual giftedness tend to have a high MA line 
and to regress toward the mean on other factors” (13, p. 182). 
Two points should be noted about the interpretations included 
in this quotation. It is not surprising to find that a group of children 
selected for intellectual deficiency regress toward the mean of un- 
selected children on other measures of ‘growth’. Neither is it sur- 
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prising to find that children selected for ‘intellectual giftedness’ 
tend to have a high MA line. ‘Intellectual giftedness’ is defined by 
a superior mental age. The regressions and tendencies which at- 
tract Olson’s attention are statistical artifacts. They cannot be used 
as evidence of some underlying principle of ‘growth’, nor as evi- 
dence for distinctive types of individuals. 

Millard states that “...It is impossible to differentiate one 
growth pattern from another when several are reduced to growth 
ages and graphed together. Stated in another way a reading curve 
and a height curve for the same child are usually strikingly simi- 
lar" (8, p. 22). A consideration of the growth curves, and the data 
for such curves, presented by Olson and Hughes in their Manual 
(11) warrants some suspicion concerning the validity of this con- 
clusion. 

The data for the child presented in Figure 1 of this Manual (11) 
were used to test the hypothesis that it is impossible to differentiate 
one growth pattern from another when they are both expressed 
in age units. On the assumption that growth curves (in age units) 
are linear, the equations for the curves of Educational Age (EA) 
and Dental Age (DA) were computed. If the growth curves of dif- 
ferent growth phenomena are ‘strikingly’ similar, then the equa- 
tions should reveal this in the similarity of their slopes and inter- 
cepts. The slopes and the intercepts of these equations are not 
identical, as may be seen from the equations (1) and (2) below. The 
values of the DA's were read from Figure 1; the EA's were taken 
from the table on page 7 (11). Letting y be the dependent variables 
(EA and DA) and x the independent variable (chronological age— 
CA) the equations for the curves showing age changes for EA and 
DA, respectively, were computed by the writer and found to be: 


(1) y = L879x — 64.814 
and (2) y= .776x + 23.036 


If the curves are such that is is not possible to differentiate one 
type of growth from another, then it should be possible to use either 
equation to predict EA or DA. Using the two equations in turn, 
the predicted EA’s at 122 months are about 164 and 118 months, 
a difference in predicted value of nearly four years; measured EA 
was reported to be 174 months. DA, then, is an unsatisfactory 
predictor of EA. The presence of poor predictions cannot be ignored 
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when a generalization is being attempted; exceptions as well as 
agreements must be considered. 

In conclusion, it seems that more evidence must be forthcoming 
before the term ‘growth’ can be applied to both structural and 
functional changes as is proposed by Millard: “Growth as used 
here may justifiably refer either to learning which is permanent 
and meaningful or to given biological change” (8, p. 10). 


MENTAL AND PHYSICAL QUOTIENTS 


Olson and Hughes suggested the Organismic Quotient (OQ) as a 
measure of rate of organismie growth (12). They defined the OQ as 
the ratio of organismie age to chronological age; thus it is com- 
parable to the Intelligence Quotient (MA/CA). In their paper, 
they presented the OQ's for a child at ages five through eleven, 
these being, 101, 102, 98, 99, 98, 102, and 106. The greatest dif- 
ference is eight OQ points between ages seven or nine and eleven 
years of age. Olson commented on the stability represented by the 
OQ. These quotients may indicate that the OQ is very stable, more 
so than is the IQ. However, studies comparable to those reported, 
by Honzik, Macfarlane and Allen (6), and by Bayley (3) would 
be necessary before such a generalization should be proposed. Fur- 
thermore, greater stability should be found since the OQ, being a 
mean of several ages, can be expected on statistical grounds to be 
more stable than the IQ. 

Millard was interested in the possibility of predicting IQ's from 
measures of height maturity (7). Using the Courtis method of de- 
termining the equation expressing the relationship between age and 
measures of growth, he predicted the 1Q’s of twenty-five boys from 
a knowledge of their height maturity. The correlation between 
predicted IQ's and measured IQ's was .83 with a standard error 
of .05, a figure which is certainly comparable to the correlations 
between IQ's obtained from different intelligence tests. 

The result reported by Millard will be surprising to psychologists 
familiar with correlations between mental and physical characteris- 
tics. Jones (4, p. 601), commenting on & study dealing with physi- 
cal-mental relationships by Honzik and Jones (6), wrote: “Cor- 
relations close to zero were found at each age from twenty-one 
months to seven years, but the uniformly positive coefficients for 
both boys and girls suggested the presence of a genuine, even if 
meager, relationship; there was, moreover, à slight tendency for 
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growth rates in height or weight to be correlated with increments 
in mental scores.” Both Olson and Millard are aware of this ma- 
terial, but their postulates imply a much higher degree of relation- 
ship (8, p. 169, and 18, p. 31). 

It must be admitted that there is little direct evidence on the 
particular relationship discussed by Millard; namely, that between 
height maturity and educational maturity. However, a partial ex- 
planation may be found in his paper: “Knowing only the mean IQ 
of the group, the problem became one of predicting individual 
IQ's from the height measures which covered a three-year period 
of measurement" (7, p. 446). How accurately could the IQ be 
predicted from ‘height measures’ if the investigator did not know 
the mean IQ of the group for whom the predictions were to be 
made? It appears that in order to make predictions of this degree 
of accuracy it may first be necessary to obtain the 1Q’s of the sub- 
jects from a general intelligence test, unless, of course, the investi- 
gator knows that he is dealing with some specific sample, such as, 
an average group. Further studies involving larger samplings 
should be used to investigate this problem. Probably the really 
important point in this connection is the inference that all growth 
patterns are closely interrelated. 


PHYSICAL MATURITY AND READING READINESS 


Millard points out that present attempts to use a child’s growth 
status to estimate reading readiness are unsatisfactory because of 
the nature of the measures employed to determine maturity. Edu- 
cational practices could be placed more in the realm of an exact 
science, he believes, if certain types of relationships were to be 
discovered between physical and educational ‘growth’ (8, pp. 43- 
44). For instance, it would be possible to use height to estimate 
the time to initiate reading instruction if there were a suitable 
mathematical relationship between ‘growth’ in height and reading. 
According to Millard, evidence for such a relationship is available. 

From graphs showing height and progress in reading he states: 
“For example, in the three cases, each child acquires a height 
maturity of sixty-five to seventy-two per cent before reading be- 
gins” (8, p. 42); hence instruction in reading should not be initi- 
ated until the child has reached about two-thirds of his mature 
height. The meaning and significance of this observation will be 
considered. 
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1) Millard presents three sets of graphs for each of the three 
cases. In Figure 1 (a), CA was plotted against reading age; in (b), 
the data on reading age were smoothed before being plotted; in 
(c), CA was plotted against “percentage of development". Note 
that in (a), the lowest age at which the reading age was plotted 
was about ninty-five months. In the process of ‘smoothing’ the 
lowest age became eighty-two months. Finally, in (c), the youngest 
age shown on the graph is sixty-seven months. Apparently this 
change from ninty-five months to sixty-seven months was produced 
by extra polating beyond the data obtained by measurement. 

It is legitimate to ask how much reliance should be given to such 
an estimate of the age of ‘beginning reading’. In this particular 
instance, sixty-seven months may be a reasonable estimate of zero 
ability in reading as measured by a reading test, but one suspects 
that this child with an IQ of 173 might well have started reading 
before he was sixty-seven months old, for at that time his mental 
age would be in the neighborhood of 116 months, almost ten years. 
In another illustration presented by Millard, (8, p. 49), the esti- 
mated age of beginning reading was about 82 months (almost seven 
years) for a child with an IQ of 114. We might ask about the mean- 
ing of the expression ‘age of beginning reading’, Surely, in view of 
the complexity of the reading process, it is difficult to define this 
age. Is it when the child first recognizes letters as naming pictures, 
or is it when he reads pictures (13, p. 121), or is it at some still 
earlier point in chronological time? 

If there is some error in estimating the age of ‘beginning reading’, 
then, too, there will be an error in the conclusion that “each child 
acquires a height maturity of sixty-five to seventy-two per cent 
before reading begins." 

2) The computation of ‘percentage of development’ for height 
(8, p. 47) employs some measure of maturity in height, and of 
course the percentage at any given age will depend upon the base 
used. The maximum age for which data were shown graphically 
by Millard was about fourteen years. Was the ‘percentage of de- 
velopment’ in height computed by using height at age fourteen 
as the base? If so, it would appear that the generalization should be 
to the effect that the child had attained about two-thirds of his 
fourteen-year-old height before he began to read. This is somewhat 
different from the reported conclusion, for typically children have 
not finished growing in height, and so have not reached ‘height 
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maturity’ at age fourteen. Moreover, at age fourteen they (especi- 
ally boys) are quite heterogeneous with respect to their relative 
maturity. ‘ 

3) Even if such a relationship were found to hold for all children 
in the sample from which the three cases were selected, it does not 
necessarily follow that reading should start when the child has 
attained approximately two thirds of his ‘height maturity’, and 
not until then. Such an implication would fail to take into account 
the fact that these children were in a specific cultural, and especially 
educational, environment. Possibly the relationship claimed by 
Millard is simply a reflection of the existing educational program. 
In that case the data do not provide evidence that reading instruc- 
tion should be initiated when every child has reached some specific 
fraction of his ‘height maturity’. 

4) Just how useful is Millard’s index of height maturity for 
predicting reading readiness? Such an index is not readily available 
to the classroom teacher, for how can he know when a child has 
attained about two thirds of his height maturity? With what de- 
gree of accuracy is it possible to predict percentage of ‘height ma- 
turity’ in the absence of knowledge of mature height? Bayley (2) 
has recently provided a more accurate technique for making such 
predictions, but the method requires the use of information ob- 
tained from x-ray photographs. Such data are not usually available 
to educational authorities. 

Apart from any of the above criticisms of this concept, the writer 
is inclined to believe that Millard’s statement would have been 
better phrased in the past tense: “For example, in the three cases, 
each child had acquired a height maturity of sixty-five to seventy- 
two per cent before he began to read”. This might have been a 
statement of fact; but it does not necessarily imply that reading 
should be postponed until a child has attained a certain degree of 
‘height maturity’, on the hypothesis that he will not begin to read 
prior to that time. Further evidence is required for such generaliza- 
tions. 

THE CYCLICAL NATURE OF GROWTH 


Millard assumes that ‘growth’ curves of both physical and educa- 
tional characteristics are cyclical in nature, and claims that “a 
child who enters puberty late should show a late adolescent spurt 
in all kinds of growth. A child who is precocious physically should 
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show early starting points in all of his learning curves” (8, p. 45). 
The educational implications of this principle were not as clearly 
enunciated by Millard as they were for some of the other principles 
under discussion. However, by inference at least, such a generaliza- 
tion should make it possible to predict the onset of spurts in educa- 
tional progress from a knowledge of growth in physical characteris- 
tics. In this case, educational programs might well be synchronized 
with physical growth; the rapid growth in height at adolescence 
would then mean that we might also expect sharp increases in the 
learning of the materials of formal education. Somehow educators 
should be able to capitalize on such a relationship—if it really is a 
fact. The significance of this principle is, of course, clear for ques- 
tions concerned with the interrelationships of ‘growth’ processes. 

What is the evidence for the cyclical nature of educational 
‘growth’? Millard presents several growth curves for each of three 
children with CA plotted against ‘percentage of development’. On 
the basis of these curves Millard postulated the principle of the 
cyclical nature of various kinds of ‘growth’. He concluded that there 
were two cycles of growth between ages five and fourteen, the ages 
shown on his graphs. In his discussion, Millard refers to the ‘“start- 
ing point” of “preadolescent learnings” and of “all adolescent 
growth.” He estimates the average ages at which each of the three 
cases “started their preadolescent learning,” and their “adolescent 
growth,” together with a measure of “average deviation of starting 
points.” 

1) For one of the three pupils, zero percentage of development 
in social science was about sixty months, whereas from a previous 
figure showing his ‘growth’ it appeared that the earliest age for 
which any data on ‘growth’ in social science were available was 
about ninety-seven months (8, Figures 5 and 12, pp. 37 and 47). 
Apparently the beginning of ‘preadolescent learning’ was obtained 
by extra polation. The validity of this estimate is surely open to 
question when it is obtained by such means. The same criticism 
applies to the use of an estimated age of maturity, since it was 
used in computing the ‘percentage of development’ and since it 
was apparently obtained by extra polation. 

2) The present writer finds some difficulty in determining by 
inspection the location of the ‘starting points of adolescent growth’ 
in the graphs presented by Millard. The presence of a spurt is in 
doubt in nine of fifteen curves showing ‘growth’ in educational 
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characteristics; and the minor ‘jogs’ in some of the other curves 
may have been produced by the unreliability of the measuring 
instruments. Of course, the original tabular material, larger graphs, 
or mathematical equations might reveal a spurt in these processes 
at adolescence, but the data as presented do not. Further, the age 
of onset of adolescence is not apparent from Millard’s figures or 
his descriptive materials. These comments do not demonstrate 
that ‘educational growth’ is not cyclical in nature; but they do imply 
that the data presented by Millard are not satisfactory evidence 
of such a pattern of educational change. 


THE PRINCIPLE OF FAMILIAL RESEMBLANCE 


Evidence of familial resemblance is presented in graphical form 
by Olson the Hughes in Barker, Kounin and Wright. “The siblings 
available to our study show a high degree of similarity in the pat- 
tern of growth .... The illustration employed for brothers born 
thirty-three months apart, shows striking similarities in level and 
pattern for the six variables” (1, p. 205). Some of Olson’s graphs 
are reproduced in Figure 3. 

Similarity in the pattern of growth for some of the variables 
shown in the graphs is admitted if similarity refers to the general 
shape of the curves, but not if it implies that they.are coincidental; 
this is true in some instances, but in others sibling differences of as 
much as twenty-four months occur, Little serious attention has 
been given to an analysis of patterns of growth; Olson does this 
by inspection. Some comparability in level of growth for siblings 

` is to be expected, since siblings correlate about .50 in mental abil- 
ity. A more systematic consideration of the problem might provide 
valuable information about the nature of growth processes. 

The curves of Figure 4 have also been submitted as evidence 
that there is familial resemblance in educational ‘growth’. Notice 
that the reading curve for one child (B”) is below that of his sib- 
ling (B) throughout the age range six to twelve years. Since the 
curves are roughly parallel, it might be argued that there is simi- 
larity in the pattern of ‘growth’ in reading. What of ‘level’? Con- 
sider the reading ages of B and B” at age twelve. The RA’s are 
about 197 and 164 months respectively. Is this evidence for striking 
similarity of level of growth? 

Surely serious application of this Principle could lead to situations 
which Olson would deplore: “Conflicts between expectancies and 
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the child’s growth are a frequent source of social and emotional 

repercussions” (11, p. 5). Child B", in Figure 4, is approximately 

thirty months, two and one-half years, behind B in reading at 
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Fra. 3. Evidence on Familial Resemblance presented in Barker, Kounin 
and Wright (1). 


twelve years of age, after approximately six years of formal educa- 
tion. If the parents had similar expectations for the two boyi as 
the principle of familial resemblance would suggest, then B” might 
not have a very ‘serene and productive’ life either at home or at 


school. 
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3 
DISPLACEMENT, CONVERGENCE, AND PERTURBATIONS 


Olson suggested the hypothesis that “an environmental pertur- 
bation may be reflected with greater or less immediacy in the vari- 
ous structures and functions that are sampled in attempting to 
describe the total growth of the child” (1, p. 205). A part of the 
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graph used as evidence for this principle is reproduced in Fig. 5. 
It is recognized that Olson has used several qualifying expressions 
in the formulation of the principle relating to environmental per- 
turbations: may, greater and less. Possibly the principle must be 
accepted as it is stated, but certain comments seem relevant. 
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Fra. 5. Evidence of the effect of perturbations on growth presented in 
Barker, Kounin and Wright (1). 


Olson drew attention to the change in the weight curve after 
about eighty-four months of age, suggesting that the change might 
be attributed to certain environmental factors operating at that 
time. However, it should be noted that there were no comparable 
changes in the curves depicting other types of growth, except 
possibly in the case of grip age. In this latter case, the irregularity 
after age eighty-four months might be more a matter of motivation 
than of any underlying change in growth in strength of grip. Pos- 
sibly the ‘hammering down’ (to use Olson’s phrase) by environ- 
mental shocks was more the exception than the rule in the case of 
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` this child. It is worth observing, also, that the growth curve for 
weight was irregular even prior to the onset of the specific environ- 
mental shocks to which Olson draws attention. 

Honzik, Macfarlane and Allen (6) reported that it was difficult 
to find environmental factors which would account for marked 
changes in mental growth. In some cases environmental forces 
could be correlated with changes in rate of growth, but not in 
others; sometimes environmental deprivations occurred at the same 
time as improvements in the rate of mental growth. “Children 
whose mental test scores showed the most marked fluctuations had 
life histories which showed unusual variations with respect to dis- 
turbing and stabilizing factors. However, there were other children 
whose scores remained constant despite highly disturbing experi- 
ences” (6 p. 315). 

On the basis of the curve shown in Figure 5, Olson proposed the 
principles of the resistance to displacement and the tendency to- 
ward convergence. According to these principles, a child tends to 
resist any external attempts to modify his rate of growth (which, 
for Olson, includes behavior and achievement) and to resume his 
normal rate of growth after cessation of these attempts to change 
his growth pattern. What is meant by the term normal in this 
context? Apparently it refers to the growth which occurs in the 
absence of any factor employed to produce a change. Surely it is 
reasonable to expect a change in the rate of growth (including 
learning) when any specially-introduced factors no longer operate. 
This is the essence of teaching, for teaching is reasonably regarded 
as an external attempt to modify the educational achievements of 
children in our society. 

In discussing ‘normal growth’ Olson seems to imply an innate 
guiding force when he states: “Unfolding design appears inherent 
in the nature of a species, and the level and rate of emergence is 
also dependent on immediate ancestry” (18, p. 40). This may be 
more or less true of many phylogenetic characteristics, but it may 
be doubted that it is a factor of primary importance in learning 
geographical and arithmetical facts. The term ‘normal growth’ 
must, in addition, take into account the nature of the environ- 
ment, especially if growth is to include learning of the type that 
occurs in our schools. It is ‘normal’ for a certain sea organism to 
develop two eyes in a specific type of environment; but it is just 
as ‘normal’ for it to develop a single eye when the environment is 
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modified in a certain direction (18, p. 7). ‘Normal’ growth means 
normal for a certain organism in a specific environment. From this 
point of view, teaching methods, including diagnostic and remedial ' 
procedures, readiness programs, etc., assume more, rather than 
less, significance in the educational ‘growth’ of the individual. 

A study by Tilton has been cited as evidence on the inefficacy 
of remedial procedures for producing changes in the rate of edu- 
cational ‘growth’ (17). It is questionable whether he would agree 
with some of the interpretations of his results. Some of the pupils 
showed significant gains as a result of special effort on the part of 
the teacher. The place of arithmetic in an educational profile was 
improved significantly (statistically and educationally) for ten of 
thirty-seven pupils; there were losses for some of them. The failure 
to find a larger number of significant gains might be attributed to 
the fact that the teachers did not plan and execute an effective 
remedial program. Tilton apparently suspected such a condition, 
for he suggested that it is “conceivable that poor remedial effort 
may do more harm than good.” It is unreasonable to accept Mil- 
lard’s conclusion that ‘Tilton’s study shows the futility of diag- 
nostic and remedial activities in producing permanently improved 
achievement” (8, p. 51). Certainly there were changes in the edu- 
cational profiles of some of the children in some of the classrooms. 
The average gain may have been approximately zero—but this 
could arise from gains being balanced by losses. Certainly the term 
‘permanent’ cannot be applied to the results of Tilton’s study, 
which required a rather short period of time and which involved 
no long-time follow up. 


SUMMARY 


Some of the facts, concepts, and principles of growth and de- 
velopment of children found in several papers and two recent 
textbooks were selected for consideration and analysis. These con- 
cepts were analyzed from several points of view: 

a) statistical bases and meaning; 

b) psychological meaning; 

c) validity of the interpretation of the basic data; 

d) educational implications. NS 

It was pointed out that the greater predictability of organismic 
age compared with other types of ages was a statistical artifact; 
this age, being the mean of a series of other ages, can be expected 
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to have greater stability. The statistical meaning of the OA was 
questioned on the grounds that there is no evidence that age units 
are equal. The significance of certain types of ratio comparisons is 
in doubt since the location of absolute zero on the scale hás not 
been established. The psychological meaning of certain concepts 
was questioned, as, for instance, the meaning of the average of a 
series of age scores of such diverse structures and functions as 
height, dentition and skill in arithmetic. 

In certain cases, it seemed doubtful that proposed conclusions 
necessarily followed from the data. For example, there is some 
question about the presence of cycles in educational ‘growth’. 
Finally, the validity of some of the proposed educational implica- 
tions was questioned, particularly with reference to instructional 
methods and readiness programs. Of course, neither Olson nor 
Millard really means that teaching methods and materials are not 
important: “The second implication relates to the tremendous re- 
sponsibility of the school for providing the enrichment so essential 
for maximum language development. From this point of view, the 
schools that use explorations, broad area projects, new experiences 
of all kinds, new books, new observations are providing an educa- 
tional program in harmony with a great majority of the research 
findings” (8, p. 171). The fact that educational planning must con- 
sider genetic and maturational as well as environmental factors in 
growth cannot be refuted. A one-year-old child cannot read or 
compute or play tennis or chess or the piano. On the other hand 
the ability to do these things is not simply a matter of allowing a 
design to unfold during the passage of time. 


CONCLUSIONS 


The basis and the meaningfulness of certain concepts have been 
questioned; this does not mean that many of the proposals for 
educational materials and methods are erroneous and fallacious. 
To raise questions, however, is not to imply that educators can 
safely ignore the facts and generalizations of growth and develop- 
ment. Buswell recently drew the attention of educators to the im- 
portance of an understanding of the learner for curriculum plan- 
ning. However, he was impelled to observe that much of the work 
in the field of growth and development, and that many of the sug- 
gestions for education were “characterized by sentimentalism and 
lack of valid techniques. But the movement embodies the kernel 
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of a significant idea and has important implications for the cur- 
riculum worker" (9, p. 462). 

The principles proposed by Olson and Millard may be sound; but 
the possibility of invalidity in the evidence and in the interpreta- 
tions has been suggested. Empirical studies might reveal that such 
concepts as the age unit and the organismie age have the values 
claimed for them despite their logical weaknesses. Analyses of 
longitudinal data to test specific hypotheses arising from the ques- 
tions raised in this paper are necessary. Investigations are urgently 
needed in view of the educational importance of the facts, principles 
and concepts about the growth and development of children. Vari- 
ous hypotheses using longitudinal data are now under investigation 
at the Institute of Child Welfare, University of California. Such 
Studies should provide further evidence on the nature and inter- 
relationships of physical, mental, educational, social and emotional 
changes that occur in the first eighteen years of life. 
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HE CONTRIBUTIONS OF FILM INTRODUC- 
TIONS AND FILM SUMMARIES TO LEARN- 
ING FROM INSTRUCTIONAL FILMS' 


W. LATHROP, JR., C. A. NORFORD ann L. P. GREENHILL 


The Pennsylvania State College 


This exploratory study is concerned with investigating the con- 

tions to learning of some introductory and summarizing se- 
in existing instructional films. The study is divided into 

two parts: Part I deals with film introductions; Part II deals with 

- film summaries. 

I. FILM INTRODUCTIONS 


A *Film Introduction’ is defined as that portion of a film, exclud- 

ing the main and credit titles, which begins the presentation, and 

runs up to the beginning of the body of the film. The purpose of 

part of the study was to measure the effect on learning of some 

troductory sequences in existing instructional films. 

One hundred and thirty instructional films containing introduc- 

tory sequences were viewed and classified according to (1) the 

functions which introductions appeared to perform, and (2) the 
film techniques employed. Eleven different functions of a film in- 

f en were identified. They are listed in order of frequency 

| use. 

1) Stresses the importance of the material in the film. 

2) Poses the problem to be dealt with in the film. 

3) Introduces the characters to appear in the film. 

4) Sets the stage, that is, orients the audience to the scene of 

. the action. k 

5) Gets attention of the audience by some dramatic device. 

6) Points out important features which will be developed in the 

film and to which the audience should pay special attention. 

7) Stresses the consequences if the material in the film is not 


1 This research was conducted by the Instructional Film Research Pro- 
‘gram, The Pennsylvania State College, under Contract N6-onr-269, Task 
-. Order VII, with the Special Devices Center of the Office of Naval Research. 
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8) Shows the learner the relevance of the material in the film 
to what he has learned previously. 

9) Explains to the instructor the situation for which the film is 
intended. 

10) Provides additional inspiration which might motivate the 
student or trainee to undertake further activities after seeing the 
film. 


11) Shows the purpose of the film. 

Twelve different film techniques were used in the presentation 
of the introductory sequences in the one hundred and thirty films 
reviewed. They are listed in order of frequency of their use. 

1) Live action 

2) Narration by an off-stage commentator 

3) Demonstration of a task being performed 

4) Diagrams, still shots, tables, graphs, maps 

5) Animation 

6) Use of models (scale representations) 

7) Titles to explain the film, etc. 

8) Flashes forward (short shots of scenes to follow are included 
in the introduction). 

9) Remarks by an authority on the subject 

10) Slow motion or speeded motion 

11) ‘Dramatic’ live action (action used with dramatic effect). 

12) Audience participation (as in asking a question and allowing 
time for an answer). 


THE EXPERIMENTAL PROCEDURE 


The Films—From the films reviewed three were finally chosen 
by a panel of instructors ag having what seemed to be the best 
introductory sequences. Their characteristics are given in Table I. 

The Experimental Versions —Two experimental versions were 
prepared for each of the three films: Version I was the complete 
film; Version II was the same film minus the introductory sequence 
only. The preparation of the ‘no introduction’ versions was a com- 
paratively easy matter as, in each film, there was a fade-out in the 
visuals and a break in the sound track between the credit titles and 
the introduction, and between the introduction and the main body 
of the film. The main title and credit titles were included in both 
versions of each film. 

The Tests.—Tests were constructed on the material in each of 
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Do questions were asked on the facts contained only in the intro- 
duction. Multiple-choice test questions each with four choices were 
asked on three different classes of facts in the films: 


Test Population — pproximately five hundred ninth-grade high- 


One group acted as a control group and took the test without 
seeing the film. The second group saw the complete film (Version 
D), while the third group saw the ‘no-introduction’ version (Version 
II). The groups were rotated so that each group became a different 


the entire-film for the third. The groups were also rotated with re- 
Spect to projection rooms and test inistrators. 
The test followed immediately upon the film-showing. 


not see the films. However, the differences between the groups 
Which saw the entire film, and those which saw the film minus the 


+1.14, ‘Rivers of the Pacific Slope’ +1.81), while for the third 
film, ‘Mammals of the Rocky Mountains’, the introduction ap- 
parently had an adverse effect on learning, the difference between 

1K Richardson coefficients of test reliability were as follows: Sul- 


uder- 
phur and Its Compounds .57; Mammals of the Rocky Mountains .69; Rivers 
of the Pacific Slope .72, These are minimum estimates of reliability. 
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experimental groups being —2.55. This latter unexpected result 
was carefully checked and proved to be authentic. 

The results indicate that among existing films, typical introduc- 
tory sequences can make small positive contributions to learning, 
‘while in other instances introductions may have an adverse effect 
on learning, possibly through misdirecting the student's attention. 


Taste II. Summary or Test SCORES 


te | Difference At 
tributable to 


Control | Film minus | Com; 
Group | Inteeduction| Film Group | Istroduction 


(a) ‘Sulphur and Its Compounds" 


Number of Subjects 168 166 168 
Mean Score 16.97 21.61 22.15 +1.14* 
Standard Deviation 3.43 5.45 5.36 


(b) ‘Mammals of the Rocky Mountains" 


Number of Subjects 168 171 174 
Mean Score 22.55 31.23 28.68 —2.55*** 
Standard Deviation 4.93 7.27 6.63 


(c) “Rivers of the Pacific Slope" 


Number of Subjects 165 167 164 
Mean Score 16.23 22.96 24.77 +1.81** 
Standard Deviation 4.10 5.95 6.70 


* Significant at the 6% level of confidence 
** Significant at the 1% level of confidence 
*** Significant at the 0.2% level of confidence 


II. FILM SUMMARIES 


The term ‘Film Summary’ as used here, refers to a concluding 
- sequence produced as an integral and purposeful part of an edu- 
cational film. It embraces one or more of the functions of review, 
recapitulation, statement of importance, and the issuing of & 
challenging note; it may also contain an ‘application’ of the infor- 
mation given in the film. The film summary is usually preceded by 
a fade in the visuals, and a natural pause in the sound track, which 
separates it from the body of the film. Tt does not include"The End’ 
title. 1 
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Six different functions served by film Summary sequences were 
identified. They are listed in order of frequency of use. 


2) Application —The illustration of a point of information bya 
concrete example. 

3) Tmportance.—Stressing the value to the viewer of the infor- 
mation in the film. 


the posing of questions for thought or discussion. 

5) Recapitulation.—A brief repetition or restatement of the prin- 
cipal points in the film. 

6) New information —The summary may contain information 
not previously given in the film, or it may relate the film to new 
material to follow. 

The film techniques used in the Presentation of the eighty-seven 
film summaries were also listed. They are given here in order of 
frequency of use. 

1) Live action. —Simple movement as from real life, 

2) Narration —The off-stage voice of a narrator, 

3) Flash backs.—The reshowing of parts of scenes used in the 
body of the film. 

4) New Scenes.—Scenes not shown previously in the film. 

5) Music.—Musical background behind commentary. 

6) Animation—Use of drawings and charts, ete. with move- 
ment. 

7) Questions. —Asking question, either by titles, or narration. 

8) Lip-synch.—A. person on the screen Speaking, with Synchro- 
nous recording of the speech. 
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i e. 
9) Still shots.—Photographs or drawings or diagrams without 
movement. 


THE EXPERIMENTAL PROCEDURE 


The Films.—Three films were finally selected from the eighty- 
seven reviewed, as having what appeared to be the best summary 
sequences. The characteristics of these films are given in Table III. 

The Experimental Versions.—KFor each of the three films, two 
experimental versions were prepared: Version I was the complete 
film, Version II was the same film minus the summary sequence. 
The ‘End’ title was retained in each version. 

The Tests.—Tests were constructed which were based on the in- 
formation in the body of the film, and not on items appearing only 
in the summary. Multiple-choice questions with four alternatives 
were used, together with a proportion of true-false questions. A 
pilot study was made to determine the reliability of the three tests, 
and the tests were revised and proved for use in the final study. 

The test on The Cell contained fifty-eight questions, eleven of 
which were true-false; the test on Magnetism contained sixty ques- 
tions, eight of which were true-false; and the test on Rivers of the 
Pacific Slope contained fifty-two questions, all of which were of 
the multiple-choice type.* 

Test Population Five hundred and sixty-one ninth-grade stu- 
dents from three Pennsylvania high schools were tested in this ex- 
periment. Good coöperation by the schools made it possible to 
achieve a practical degree of randomizing by splitting the entire 
ninth-grade population of each school into three experimental 
groups. 

As in the study of Film Introductions, one group acted as & 
control group and took the test without seeing a film, while a 
second group saw the complete film (Version I), and the third 
group saw the film minus the summary (Vi ersion II). 

The groups were rotated so that each group became a different 
experimental group for each of the three films. The rooms for film 
showings and the test administrators were also rotated to distribute 
any differences which may have arisen from these variables. 

The test followed immediately on each film showing. 

3 Kuder-Richardson coefficients of test reliability were as follows: The 
Cell .82; Magnetism .83; Rivers of the Pacific Slope .69. These are minimum 
estimates of reliability. 
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RESULTS OF THE EXPERIMENT 


The results of the experiment are summarized in Table IV. 
"These results indicate that the groups which saw the films did 
definitely better on the tests than the control groups which did not 
see the films. The differences were small between the groups which 
saw the complete films, and those which saw the films minus the 
summaries. For all three films the summaries made small positive 


TasLs IV. Summary or Test SCORES 


Film minus Difference 
Control Complete 

Summary H Attributable to 
Group Group Film Group ‘Summary 


i (a) “The Cell: Structural Unit of Life” 
EMEN oo o CE OTI 


Number of Subjects 192 184 185 
Mean Score 24.07 33.00 33.57 +0.57 
Standard Deviation 5.65 7.19 8.52 
(b) “Magnetism” 

Number of Subjects 184 185 192 
Mean Score 32.94 37.00 38.93 +1.93* 
Standard Deviation 8.99 8.66 8.57 

(c) “Rivers of the Pacific Slope" 
Number of Subjects 185 192 184 
Mean Score 17.10 24.95 25.25 +0.30 
Standard Deviation 4.34 6.86 6.30 


* Significant at the three per cent level of confidence. 


contributions to learning, the differences in favor of the films with 
summaries being as follows: 


The Cell: Structural Unit of Life + .57 
Magnetism +1.93 
Rivers of the Pacific Slope + 30 


- It should be noted that only one of these differences (for the 
film Magnetism) reached accepted levels of statistical significance. 
The results suggest that these films, which include what seemed 
to be the best available summary sequences as produced today, are 
not materially better than they would be without the summaries. 
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DISCUSSION AND CONCLUSIONS 


Failure of the introductions and summaries to contribute sig- 
nificantly to learning from the films used might be attributed to 
one or more of the following factors: 

1) The short time devoted to introductory and summary sequences.— 
The average length of time devoted to summaries or introductions 
was 9.6 per cent of the total film running time. The shortest in- 
troductory or summary Sequence was 3.6 per cent of the film-run- 
ning time; the longest was 13 per cent. : 

2) Learning from the films themselves (without summaries or in- 
troductions) was comparatively low —The highest mean learning in- 
crement was only nine points on a 58-item test. This low level of 
learning could be the result of the fact that all of the films used 
in this experiment presented a considerable amount of factual in- 
formationina very brief time. (A fifty- or sixty-item test was readily 
constructed on each ten-minute film.) Under such conditions, it 
seems possible that no short summary or introduction could con- 
tribute significantly to learning from the films. This is especially 
true, perhaps, when we consider that summaries and introductions 
are not mere positional designations ; they refer to elements of the 
film which function in integration with the main body of the film. 
It is likely that they do not make a simple addition to the film’s 
effectiveness. Their effectiveness is no doubt conditioned by the 
characteristics of the main film. The rapid rate of development in 
the films studied, then, may very well have operated against the 
effectiveness of summaries and introductions. It might be hypo- 
thecated that the ‘better’ the film, the more effective the summary 
or introduction can be. 

3) Although the films studied in this experiment were selected 
because their introductory and Summary sequences appeared to 
incorporate useful teaching principles, there is no assurance that 
they represented the most effective application of those principles; 
nor is there any assurance that the summaries and introductions 
studied did, in fact, Tepresent the ‘best’ summaries of their lengths 
and kinds. 

4) Where the function of a summary is to increase discrete 
factual learning, the effectiveness of the summary is obviously 
limited by the number of Pictures and the amount of commentary 
which it contains, and the time that is devoted to it. In such a case, 
the effectiveness of the Summary, measured by a test of discrete 
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e 
factual knowledge, would seem to be necessarily limited. Where 
"the summary is used, however, to restate principles, or to formalize 
‘and crystallize concepts that have been demonstrated or shown 
in the film, conceivably its effect on learning may be more signifi- 
cant. 

. 8) With regard to introductions, it might be hypothecated that 
an introduction can be made to contribute significantly to learning 
from a film if it provides a motivational stimulus or ‘set’, or if it 
` relates what is to be taught in the film to the previous experience 
of the audience. It is interesting to note that in very few of the 
^ films examined was the introduction used to state the objectives 
of the film. 
Tn the light of this discussion, then, the findings of this experi- 
ment cannot be generalized; it cannot be concluded that introduc- 
tions and summaries, in general, make no significant contribution 
to learning from films. 
The experiment suggests that introductions and summaries can- 
. ot be considered as single variables; rather, they involve a com- 
_ plex of variables similar to those which determine the effectiveness 
of the film itself. 
The length of introductions and summaries, the relationship 
"they bear to the main body of the film, the degree to which they 
are integrated with the main body of the film, and the functions 
_ which they can perform are all important variables which should 
be systematically investigated in future studies. 


GROUP ‘THERAPY WITH RETARDED 
READERS 


BERNARD FISHER 


The Children’s Village, Dobbs Ferry, New York 


The importance of the problem of the retarded reader is indi- 
cated by the large time allotment that is assigned to remedial 
reading in the elementary school, the wealth of teaching devices 
that have originated in relation to it, and the numerous investiga- 
tions that have been made in this field, Authorities are in agree- 
ment that most other school subjects are affected by reading 
ability. “These are admitted facts and are examples of an increas- 
ing number of findings that emphasize the value of establishing 
good reading habits.” (11) 

Failures in reading are frequent and many pupils never acquire 
adequate reading skills. Gates states: “Despite the quantity of 
experimental data, the wealth of ingenious teaching devices, the 
Tange of interesting children’s reading material and the large 
amount of school time available for teaching reading, a surpris- 
ingly large number of pupils still experience difficulty in acquiring 
satisfactory reading skills,” (11) 

Tn one study it was found that reading was, “the most frequent 
cause of school failure.” (15) Schonell (18) found that the amount 


reading disabilities. These estimates of the number of children 
troubled by reading failures indicates the magnitude of the prob- 


concerning the cause of the disability. These causes may be grouped 
under the general categories of physical, psychological, educational, 
emotional and social, or a combination of causes. Gann. (9) re- 
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culty, numerous studies can be located in the literature negat- 
ing these findings." She concludes, “the conclusiveness of the 
rarious approaches already existing cannot be established." 
Despite this variety of inconcl ive evidence, remedial reading 
teachers who use different approaches based upon the findings of 
the authority or authorities with whom they are acquainted usu- 
ally achieve some degree of success. It has recently been sug- 
gested (1, 2, 5, 8) that in addition to the improvement of reading 
techniques for the correction of reading disabilities, the psycho- 
^ therapeutic relationship of the teacher, tutor, or clinician was a 
jor factor in the correction of the reading disability. This 
suggests the possibility that all of the remedial methods may have 
had in common a psychotherapeutic relationship that arises when 


In support of this hypothesis, Axline briefly noted the varied 
attacks that had been made upon the reading problem. “(The 


. free dramatics, puppet plays, music, creative writing, etc. 

Axline concluded by stating: “This study indicates that a non- 
directive approach might be helpful in solving certain ‘reading 
| problems.’ It indicates that it would be worth while to set up 
research projects to test this hypothesis further: that non-directive 
therapeutic procedures applied to children with reading problems 
are effective not only in bringing about a better personal adjust- 
‘ment but also in building up readiness to read.” (2) T 
Bills described a study in which he worked with a class of third- 
graders who had previously been classified as slow learners. He 
concluded that: “1) Significant changes in reading ability occurred 
asa result of the play therapy experience, 2) personal changes may 

ceur in non-directive play therapy in as little as six individual 
and three group play therapy sessions, and 3) there appears to be 
O common personality maladjustment present in (his) group of 
- retarded readers." (5) 

- An earlier investigation into the relationship between the im- 
provement in emotional adjustment and the improvement in 
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reading, is Redmount’s (16) ‘before’ and ‘after’ study of a resident 
six weeks’ summer clinic for twenty-three children with reading 
difficulties, Reading tests showed that forty-eight per cent im- 
proved and twelve per cent seemed to Tegress. Rorschach tests 
indicated that thirty-nine Per cent showed Personality improve- 
ment, with twenty-six per cent adversely affected. 

Many articles have called attention to the relationship between 
personality and the reading process. Strachey (19) from the psycho- 
analytic point of view, stated that reading represents a sublimation 
of oral tendencies, especially those of a sadistic and destructive 


(14) suggested that for those children whose neurotic conflicts are 
largely concerned with trying to keep aggressive drives Tepressed, 
sublimated expression of reading may not be permissible to ego 
and super ego. A recent investigation by Vorhaus (21) tends to 
support these early hypotheses. Blanchard (6) described two groups 
of individuals who display reading disabilities: (1) the non-neurotic 


with reading difficulties lack persistence, do not concentrate well, 
show marked Sensitivity, are withdrawn, daydream and show a 
lack of aggressiveness, Necessary for effective adaptation in learning 
to read. Tulchin (20) came to the conclusion that undesirable 
behavior patterns or Personality maladjustment may be traced to 


anxieties which require a program of reéducation aimed at the 
reéstablishment of self-confidence and the removal of anxieties, 


— 
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DESIGN 


The subjects were twelve residents of the Children’s Village, an 
institution for delinquent boys. These twelve were part of a larger 
group which was receiving special remedial reading instruction. 
The subjects were all designated as having a reading disability on 
the basis of their past school history, case record and psychological 


Tasun I. Test DATA ror EXPERIMENTAL GROUPS 


m | ^e jede editae] Sil 
Therapy Group 
A 90 11-1 6-7 7-11 16 
B 97 12-0 7-5 8-1.5 8.5 
Cc 92 12-2 1-6 9-0.5 18.5 
D 85 11-7 7-9.5 8-3.5 6.0 
E 92 11-8 8-0 8-7.5 7.5 
F 96 11-9 8-7.5 9-8 12.5 
Mean 92 11-8 7-8 8-7 11.5 
Non Therapy Group 
AA 82 10-5 7-1.5 7-10.5 9.0 
BB 97 12-9 6-11 7-8 9.0 
cc 86 12-4 7-6 8-10.5 16.5 
DD 88 11-11 8-5 9-6.5 13.5 
EE 93 12-1 8-7.5 8-9.5 2.0 
FF 107 11-11 8-10 8-9.5 =.5 
Mean 92.1 12-3 7-11 8-7 8.25 


test results. As is indicated in Table I they ranged in age from 
ten years, five months to twelve years, nine months. Their initial 
reading abilities, as designated by reading age, ranged from six 
years, seven months to eight years, ten months. They were all 
more than three years retarded in reading, had the same regular 
classroom teacher, and received remedial reading instruction for 
three hours each week from the same remedial teacher. 

All the subjects were initially tested with the Wechsler Intelli- 
gence Scale for Children and the Gates Advanced Primary Reading 
"Tests. They were then divided into two groups by the paired 
comparison method and were matched for age, IQ, and initial 
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reading ability. While both groups received remedial reading in- 
struction, one group was arbitrarily chosen to participate in non- 
directive or group centered therapy meetings which followed the 
principles established by Rogers, (17) Hobbs, (12) and others and 
were conducted by the author. 

The subjects met as a group once each week for one hour. The 
therapist started the meetings with an initial structuring of the 
situation. The subjects were told that the opportunity to speak 
freely about their feelings, attitudes, and past and present experi- 
ences is usually helpful in making a better adjustment to their 
present situation and eventually to their homes. They were told 
that they were free to discuss any topic without restraints or value 
judgments imposed upon them by the therapist. The therapist’s 
rôle was to reflect and clarify to the group, the ideas, feelings and 
behavior that occurred in the group meetings. 

The group meetings and the remedial reading program were 
continued for six months, The twelve subjects were then retested 
with an alternate form of the Gates Advanced Primary Reading 
Tests. The ‘before’ and ‘after’ reading test results plus other per- 
tinent data are presented in Table I. The final reading results 
indicate that the group which received group psychotherapy in 
addition to remedial reading instruction showed the greater im- 
provement in reading. The non-therapy group showed a range of 

. improvement in reading from —.5 to 16.5 months for a mean gain 
of 8.25 months. The group that received group psychotherapy 
ranged in reading improvement from 6.0 to 18.5 months for a mean 
gain of 11.5 months. This latter group gained 3.25 months or 39.4 
per cent more than did the non-therapy group. 


SUMMARY AND CONCLUSION 


Many approaches are presently being used to correct reading 
disabilities. Many of these approaches seem as often to be success- 
ful as unsuccessful. The Present study hypothesized that it is the 
improvement in emotional adjustment that occurs because of the 
psychotherapeutic relationship between the reading clinician and 
the disabled reader which is the common factor in most of the 
remedial reading techniques which are in use. To test this hypothe- 
sis, one of two matched groups of retarded readers participated in 
à program of group psychotherapy in addition to the regular 
remedial program. This group showed a 39.4 per cent greater 
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nprovement in reading than did the control group. It is therefore 
concluded that with the subjects studied the psychotherapeutic 
relationship was an important factor in the correction of reading 


disabilities. 
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«THE ESSENTIAL HIGH SCHOOL CONTENT 
BATTERY” AS A PREDICTOR OF 
COLLEGE SUCCESS 


MARIE P. DOLANSKY 


Boston University 


The predictive power of the Essential High School Content Battery 
was examined in three New England Universities; namely, the 
Universities of Vermont, New Hampshire, and Maine. In addition, 
an intelligence measure was used; the relationship between the 
predictor variables and the criterion, i.e., first semester grade-point 
averages, was expressed by means of multiple correlation coeffi- 
cients which are reported herein. 

The Essential High School Content Battery is a newly published 
test! which can be given from the end of the ninth grade through 
the end of the twelfth grade, and with beginning college freshmen. 
Tt covers the four basic areas of high-school instruction; namely, 
science, mathematics, social studies, and English. Test I. Mathe- 
matics, contains items measuring fundamental skills in computa- 
tion, vocabulary and concepts, understanding of functional 
relationships, application of mathematics to life problems, inter- 
pretation of mathematical graphs, knowledge of mathematical 
facts and formulas, interpretation of data in tabular form and 
knowledge of important theorems. Test II. Science, contains items 
covering science information, using the concepts of science and 
using the methods of science. Test III. Social Studies, measures 
acquaintance with contributions of famous Americans, understand- 
ing of current social and political problems, understanding of 
vocabulary of social studies, knowledge of civic information, growth 
of American democracy, knowledge and understanding of global 
geography, knowledge of contributions of world leaders, under- 
standing of international relationships, knowledge of sequence of 
events in United States history and knowledge of world events. 
Test IV. English, contains items measuring reading for information, 
vocabulary, business definitions, use of references, literature ac- 
quaintance, language usage, capitalization and punctuation, and 

1D. P. Harry, and W. N. Durost. Essential High School Content Battery, 
Manual of Directions. Yonkers-on-Hudson: World Book Co., 1951, p. 1. 
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spelling. It can be assumed that the Battery contains some of the 
determinants of college success, or more specifically of success in 
the freshman year. Examination of the freshmen curricula in all 
three universities revealed that the required courses contain Eng- 
lish in all instances and courses in one or more of the other major 
fields of high-school instruction. It was therefore concluded that 
the Battery could be regarded as a logically valid predictor of 
college success to the extent to which (1) the test scores reflect 
true differences in scholastic achievement, (2) the objectives of 
college instruction in the four areas measured by the Battery are 
the same or related to the objectives of high-school teaching, and 
(8) the objectives of college instruction are properly evaluated and 
their attainment appropriately represented by the conventional 
numerical grades, 

The experimental 'sample.—Out of some 6000 high-school seniors 
who were tested with the Battery in Vermont, New Hampshire, 
and Maine in the spring of 1950, about 240 were found to have 
been enrolled as freshmen in the fall of 1950 in the institutions 
mentioned above. Thus, grade-point averages could be obtained 
for some forty-three students in University X, seventy-three in 
University Y, and for one hundred eighteen students in Univer- 
sity Z. 

Reliability analysis —The accuracy of prediction is limited by 
the reliabilities of the measures through which the performance is 
manifested. In order to be able to estimate to what extent an 
imperfect correlation between test and criterion is due to lack of 
overlapping in function and the extent to which it is due to lack 
of precision of measurement, split-half reliability coefficients were 
computed for the four subtests of the Battery. For this reason, 
each subtest was divided into two halves and special care was taken 
to make them equivalent with respect to (1) type or content of 
each item, (2) Flanagan validity indices, and (3) difficulty indices 
based upon a random sample of the New England population 
tested. Table I gives the results of the reliability analysis. 

The above data are based on the total experimental sample of 
234 college students enrolled in the three universities. On the whole 
the measures can be regarded as possessing satisfactory reliability 
for interpretation of group results, The reliability coefficients found 
in this study are’ generally lower than the ones reported in the 
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"Manual? This result was to be expected since the data are based 
on a relatively homogeneous sample, i.e., high-school students who 
had entered college. Thus the following validity data must be 
terpreted in the light of the somewhat lower reliability coeffi- 


cients. 
Taste I.—Spruit-Hatr RELIABILITY COEFFICIENTS, MEANS AND 


STANDARD DEVIATIONS OF THE Two Haves or Eacu SUBTEST 
or THE BATTERY 


Test Tab? | ramt | Ma | SDa | Mb | SDb N 
Mathematics 0.82 | 0.90 |16.56| 5.97 |16.06| 6.09 | 240 
Science 0.72 | 0.84 |22.12| 4.92 22.66) 4.79 | 240 
Social Studies 0.80 | 0.89 |26.51| 6.62 |25.05) 6.75 | 240 
English 0.81 | 0.90 |97.27| 9.51 |95.43| 9.68 | 240 


* Obtained Split-half reliability coefficient. 
1 Corrected by Spearman-Brown formula. 


TABLE II.—PRODUCT-MOMENT CORRELATION COEFFICIENTS ESTIMATING 
THE RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN THE FOUR SUBTESTS OF THE ESSENTIAL 
Hren-Scpoon CONTENT BATTERY AND GRADE-POINT AVERAGES IN 
Universities X, Y, AND Z 


=i 


Txy 


University X |University Y |University Z 
Variable seien ON = 13) | ON e 18) 
Txy 


c LTMÁÉÁÉÉÉÉ——— 


Mathematics Test 0.18 0.51 0.45 
Science Test 0.31 0.57 0.51 
-. Social Studies Test 0.40 0.50 0.38 
English Test 0.57 0.44 0.43 


MEER eo ee 


' Validity analysis.—In this analysis, each subtest scores were 
correlated with the criterion scores. This was done separately for 
‘the three schools involved. Table II gives the results. It can be 
seen that some of the correlation coefficients vary considerably 
_ from school to school. The results obtained in Universities Y and 
Z are more comparable than the ones in University X. The small- 
ness of the sample in University X might have caused this effect. 

Other variations are most probably caused by differences in the 


2 0p. cit. p. 15. 
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variability of the groups, and by differences in the curricular offer- 
ings in the various schools. In any case the results demonstrate 
that a test’s validity coefficient is subject to considerable changes 


TABLE III. —Propuct-Moment CORRELATION COEFFICIENTS BETWEEN THE 
"TERMAN-McNEMaR Test or MENTAL ABILITY IQ's AND GRADE-POINT 
AVERAGES EARNED IN UNIVERSITIES X, Y, AND Z 


University Correlation | MemlQ | SD of IQ's 
University X 0.44 116.36 12.56 
University Y 0.45 116.60 11.06 
University Z 0.40 114.12 9.88 


TABLE IV.—INTERCORRELATIONS AMone THE Four SUBTESTS OF THE 
BATTERY AND THE TrnMAN-MCNEMAR IQ's 


Mathe | science | Social | English | 10's 


Mathematics 0.58 0.48 0.43 0.55 
Science 0.65 0.52 0.65 
Social Studies 0.54 0.64 
English 0.63 
IQ's 


TABLE V.—BzrA-WrrGHTS OF THE FIVE PREDICTOR VARIABLES COMPUTED 
SEPARATELY BY SCHOOLS 


Test University X | University Y | University Z 
Mathematics =G .24 .21 
Science —.05 .30 .82 
Social Studies 14 .16 —.01 
English .49 .14 .21 
Intelligence Measure .16 —.06 —.05 


with changes in the sample, or in the composition of a complex 
criterion. 

Since the Terman-McNemar Test of Mental Ability IQ’s were 
available for most of the students in the experimental sample, 
their relationship to the grade-point averages was also examined. 
The results are reported in Table III. The average mental ability 
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(as measured by this test) of the students in University Z appears 
to be slightly lower and the sample seems to be slightly more 
homogeneous. Students in University X and University Y were 
practically identical with respect to average mental ability. How- 
ever, the above data must be viewed as pertaining to the experi- 
mental sample only, since not all freshmen in any of the three 
schools were tested, and sampling biases of various kinds might 


. have been present. The predictive power of the IQ's was only 


moderately high and, as will be shown later, it did not contribute 
to the total prediction, since the test did not seem to measure any 
abilities different from those measured by the Battery itself. 

In order to be able to combine the measures and compute & 
multiple correlation coefficient, intercorrelations between the five 
predietor variables had to be obtained. The data given in Table 
IV are based on the total of two hundred thirty-four cases. An 
examination of this table would suggest that the degree of inde- 
pendence among the variables tested was such as to make it reason- 
able to suppose that each would contribute something to the 
multiple prediction. However, one must also remember that the 
intercorrelations are in most instances as high or higher than the 
validity coefficients given in Table II. Thus, the multiple R can 
be expected to be only moderately high and the Beta-weights for 
many of the variables rather low. The obtained multiple R’s, are 
in agreement with the above consideration. They equal to 0.60, 
0.63, and 0.57 for Universities X, Y, and Z, respectively. 

The Beta-weights for the various predictor variables, arrived at 
by the Doolittle solution of the normal regression equations are 
given in Table V. 

The reliability of the criterion variable was not investigated in 
this study. It is very probable that it was rather low. Thus, it can 
be assumed that, if the obtained r’s had been corrected accordingly, 
the multiple prediction might have been considerably improved. 

Nevertheless, it can be said that the multiple R’s obtained in 
this study compare favorably with most Rs reported in studies of 
a similar nature. However, one must remember that an R of 0.60 
gives one only about twenty per cent improvement over pure 
chance prediction. There is still room for much refinement in the 
general field of college suecess prediction. 
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MENTAL HEALTH ANALYSIS OF SOCIALLY 
OVER-ACCEPTED, SOCIALLY UNDER-AC- 
CEPTED, OVERAGE AND UNDERAGE PUPILS 
IN THE SIXTH GRADE 


VAGHARSH HAGOP BEDOIAN 


North Hollywood High School 


In recent years considerable attention has been directed to the 
study of mental health. In fact our Federal Government has con- 
sidered mental health important enough to pass a Mental Health 
Act. Citizens have organized local, state and national mental health 
associations. Unfortunately the bulk of the energy has been ap- 
plied to the adult population. The present study is concerned with 
the school population where, in many cases, the problems of the 
adult are rooted. Mental health problems of children were studied 
by seeking answers to the following questions: Is there any re- 
lationship between mental health, overageness and underageness? 
Furthermore, is there any relationship between mental health, 
social acceptance and social rejection? 

Mental health was determined by administering Thorpe, Clark 
and Tiegs’ Mental Health Analysis—Elementary Series, Form A 
to seven hundred and forty-three sixth-grade pupils in and around 
Los Angeles. This paper and pencil questionnaire differs from the 
usual personality test in the fact that its results can be summarized 
into two scores: Mental Health Liabilities and Mental Health 
Assets. The total score is obtained by combining the two raw scores 
of liabilities and assets and finding the percentile rank on a chart 
provided for that purpose. 

Mental Health Liabilities include: A) Behavioral Immaturity, 
B) Emotional Instability, C) Feelings of Inadequacy, D) Physi- 
cal Defects and E) Nervous Manifestations. The Scoring is 80 ar- 
ranged that a high percentile rank always indicates freedom from 
liabilities. Mental Health Assets include: A) Close Personal Rela- 
tionships, B) Inter-personal Skills, C) Social Participation, D) Satis- 
fying Work, and Recreation and E) Adequate Outlook and Goals. 
A high score on this group of subtests is intended to indicate a 
satisfactory and desirable amount of these manifestations of the 
child’s personality. 
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_Underageness and overageness were determined by taking those 
vho were nine months below or above the mean chronological age 
of their half-grade placement. In twelve out of twenty-two classes 
"the underage pupils had higher Mental Health Liability mean per- 
“centile scores than their fellow students. In six of the remaining 
ten classes the at-age pupils achieved higher mean scores and in 
- only four classes the overage pupils earned higher mean percentile 
scores. The difference between the Mental Health Liabilities mean 
- percentile scores of the underage! and overage pupils was 19.9 with 
a critical ratio of 4.6, which is significant beyond the one per cent 
level of confidence. The difference between the at-age and overage 
pupil’s mean scores was 16.7 with a critical ratio of 4.3, which is 
significant beyond the one per cent level. The mean difference be- 
tween the underage and at-age pupils’ Mental Health Liabilities 
|! mean scores was not significant. 

In thirteen out of twenty-two classes the underage pupils pos- 
sessed higher Mental Health Assets mean percentile scores than 
the at-age and overage pupils. In four of the nine remaining classes 
the at-age pupils make higher mean percentile scores and the over- 
age pupils received higher mean scores in the remaining five classes. 
The difference between the underage and overage pupils’ Mental 
— Health Assets mean percentile scores was 16.4 with a critical ratio 

- of 3.7, which is significant beyond the one per cent level of confi- 
dence: The mean difference of the at-age and overage pupils scores 
was 13.6 with a critical ratio of 3.2, which is significant beyond the 
one per cent level. The underage and at-age pupils’ mean difference 
` was not significant. 
Tn thirteen out of twenty-two classes the underage pupils earned 
" greater Mental Health total scores. The at-age pupils received the 
highest Mental Health total scores in seven classes and the over- 
"age pupils in but two classes. The difference between the underage 
and overage pupils’ Mental Health total scores was 21.1 with a 
critical ratio of 7.2, which is significant beyond the one per cent 
- level. The at-age and overage pupils’ mean difference was 16.3 
with a critical ratio of 4.5, which is significant beyond the one per 
~ cent level of confidence. The mean difference between the under- 
age and at-age pupils’ Mental Health total scores was significant 
at the five per cent level. 

! In presenting the differences of means, the first mentioned is always 

the greater of the two. This scheme is followed throughout the study. 
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Again one finds the stepped relationship among the underage, at- 
age and overage pupils. The younger pupils seem to have better 
self-evaluation than the others in the class. The at-age pupils re- 
ceived the next best self-evaluation and the overage pupils appear 
to have the lowest self-evaluation. 


MENTAL HEALTH OF OVER-ACCEPTED AND UNDER-ACCEPTED PUPILS 


Social acceptance and social rejection were determined by a 
multi-criteria sociometric test. Five questions were asked in the 
sociometrie questionnaire: (1) If you were changed to another class- 
room, which boy or girl from this classroom would you choose to 
go with you? (2) If you were changed to another classroom, which 
boy or girl from this class would you not choose to go with you? 
(3) Which boy or girl from this classroom would you choose as a 
team captain in a game? (4) Which boy or girl from this classroom 
would you choose for class president? (5) If you needed help to do 
your classwork, which boy or girl from this classroom would you 
choose? 

Each pupil was allowed three choices for each question. The 
choices were weighted as follows: five points for a first choice, three 
points for a second choice, and one point for a third choice. Socio- 
metric status was determined by the combined weighted scores of 
question one, three, four and five. Standard scores were computed 
from the raw scores using Milo Whitson’s? dual-deviation technique 
adapted for sociometric data. Significance above and below the 
mean were also computed. Those who were roughly three standard 
deviations above the mean were said to be significantly over-ac- 
cepted. Those who were roughly three standard deviations below 
the mean were said to be significantly under-accepted. Rejection 
Scores were compiled from question number two, ranked and the 
four highest scores taken. In nineteen out of twenty-two classes 
over-accepted pupils had higher Mental Health Liabilities mean 
percentile scores than the under-accepted pupils. The difference 
between the means was 23.6 with a critical ratio of 5.5, which is 
significant beyond the one per cent level. Not only are the over- 
accepted pupils more popular than their peers but they enjoy 
better mental health; furthermore the under-accepted pupils are 
less popular and by their evaluation have poor mental health. 

2 Milo Whitson, “Statistical and Geometric Techniques for Sociometric 


Data.” Unpublished Doctor’s Dissertation, University of Southern Cali- 
fornia, Los Angeles, Calif., June, 1949. 233 pp. 
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In Mental Health Assets the over-accepted pupils excelled over 
the under-accepted pupils in all twenty-two classes. The mean per- 
centile scores of the over-accepted pupils were larger for each class 
studied. The difference between the means was 28.1 with a critical 
ratio of 5.2, which is significant beyond the one per cent level. 

Data for the Total Mental Health scores reveal the same rela- 
tionship with the over-accepted pupil enjoying better mental health 
in twenty-one out of twenty-two classes. The under-accepted pupils 
had higher mean percentile scores in only one class and that by a 
b difference in score of only .80. The difference between the means 
| was 27.5 with a critical ratio of 7.4, which is significant beyond the 
y one per cent level. 

The pattern is clear. The over-accepted pupils are better ad- 
justed individuals as well as being better liked by their peers. It is 
difficult to say if there is a cause-and-effect relationship present. 
Determining validity for a published personality test is outside 
the scope of this study, but the data are so one-sided that it is 
difficult to ignore the apparent correlation between a high score 
on the Mental Health Analysis test and a high score on the socio- 
metric questionnaire. The similarity becomes even more outstand- 
ing when one considers the great differences in the two types of 
questionnaires. 

For a more complete study of the Mental Health Analysis ques- 
tionnaire, the mental health of the four highest ‘rejectees’, the 
four highest ‘stars of attraction’ and the remainder of the group 
were compared. 


MENTAL HEALTH OF ‘STARS’, (REJECTEES' AND THE REMAINDER OF 
THE GROUP 


The ‘stars of attraction’ excelled over the other two groups in 
Mental Health Liabilities in sixteen out of twenty-two classes 
studied. The remainder of the group received higher scores in four 
classes and the “‘rejectees’ in two classes. The mean difference be- 
tween the ‘stars’ and ‘rejectees’ Mental Health Liabilities scores 
was 22.6 with a critical ratio of 5.4, which is significant beyond 
the one per cent level. The difference between the ‘stars’ and the 
remainder of the group was 7.8 with a critical ratio of 2.5, which is 
almost significant at the one per cent level. The mean difference 
between the remainder of the group and the ‘rejectees’ was 14.8 
with a critical ratio of 4.6, which is significant beyond the one per 
cent level. 
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The ‘stars of attraction’ possessed the highest mean percentile 

score in all but one class in Mental Health Assets. In one class the 
remainder of the group received the highest mean percentile score. 
The difference between the means of the ‘stars’ and *rejectees' was 
30 with a critical ratio of 8.1, which is significant beyond the one 
per cent level. The ‘stars’ and the remainder of the group had a 
mean difference of 13 with a critical ratio of 5.0, which is significant 
beyond the one per cent level. The difference between the remain- 
der of the group and the ‘rejectees’ was 17 with a critical ratio of 
5.7, which is significant beyond the one per cent level. 
' The four highest ‘stars of attraction’ also lead in Mental Health 
total scores in sixteen out of twenty-two classes. The remainder 
of the group received the highest mean scores in five classes and 
the ‘rejectees’ Mental Health total scores was 28.4 with a critical 
ratio of 7.7, which is significant beyond the one per cent level. 
The mean difference between the ‘stars’ and the remainder of the 
group was 10.4 with a critical ratio of 3.7, which is significant be- 
yond the one per cent level. The Mental Health total score mean 
difference between the remainder of the group and the four highest 
‘rejectees’ was 18 with a critical ratio of 6.2, which is significant 
beyond the one per cent level. 


SUMMARY 


Mental Health Analysis data of the underage, at-age and overage 
pupils were presented in this study. Similar data were presented 
for the socially over-accepted and under-accepted pupils. 

1) The underage and at-age pupils earned significantly better 
mental health scores than the overage pupils. The mean difference 
between the underage and the at-age pupils was not significant. 
In classes twelve and seventeen, where the overage pupils enjoyed 
better sociometric status, they rated themselves with average men- 
tal health. On the other hand, in classes four and eleven, where 
the overage pupils received relatively superior sociometric status, 
they rated themselves above average mental health. Whether the 
low mental health of the overage pupils is a real difference revealed 
by the test scores or an accidental one because overage pupils are 
usually found to be poor readers and do not understand test items 
sufficiently well to answer the questionnaire intelligently is an 
hypothesis worth investigating. 

2) The socially over-accepted pupils produced significantly 
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er mental health scores than the under-accepted pupils. The 

pupils who possess superior sociometrie status also have better 

- mental health than the pupils who are ignored, unwanted and dis- 
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THE BLOOD PICTURE IN READING FAILURES 
THOMAS H. EAMES 


School of Education, Boston University 


The observation that reading failures with anemia often improve 
in their school achievement without special teaching when the 
anemia is adequately treated, directed attention to the circulatory 
area. Two previous studies (1, 2) showed a higher incidence of 
circulatory difficulties among poor readers than among non-failures 
or unselected pupils. A study made in connection with stuttering 
(3) (another aspect of language trouble) showed biochemical 
changes in the blood of stutterers. The present investigation con- 
cerns itself with hemoglobin and the blood cells. 

The blood of thirty reading failures were studied as to the level 
of hemoglobin, the total red and white cell counts, and a differen- 
tial white cell count. The results are summarized in Table I. The 
group ranged in age from seven through seventeen, with a median 
age of eleven. Eighty-three per cent of the failures were boys, 
approximately the usual proportion found in most language diffi- 
culty groups. The median birth weight of the group was seven and 
two-tenths pounds, but it was deemed significant that the first 
quartile point in the distribution fell at five and one-half pounds. 
This means that twenty-five per cent of the cases were children of 
premature birth, a considerably higher incidence than one meets 
in the general population. It tends to confirm an earlier finding 
that reading failures showed an incidence of premature birth (by 
either birth weight or time criteria) of fifteen per cent (4). About 
a third of the group exhibited hemoglobin of twelve and four- 
tenths grams or less, but the average and also the median hemo- 
globin for the whole group was thirteen grams, which falls in the 
normal range. The red blood cell count was not remarkable nor 
was the total white count. 

The differential white count showed some variations though not 
statistically great ones. The polymorphonuclear leukocytes in both 
average and median for the group fell slightly below the control 
norm, which was the average of values for corresponding ages, 
taken from the work of several investigators. However, it may be 
significant that nearly three-quarters of the group fell below this 
norm when, statistically, one would expect not more than half to 
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do so. The lymphocytes were slightly more numerous among the 
reading failures and the monocytes were slightly less frequent. 
Somewhat more than three-quarters of the cases fell below the 
monocyte norm. Eosinophiles and basophiles did not deviate very 
much from the adult level, although the basophiles were slightly 
more numerous. 


‘Paste I. Buoop ProrunE iN TurgrY READING FAILURES 


. Reading failures 
Characteristic Norms.* Av. 
Qa Md Q Av. 

Hemoglobin 12.3 13.0 13.8 13.0 18.5 

(grams) 
Red cells 4,450,000 [5,000,000 | 5,420,000 4,956,250 4,750,000 
White cells 7,000 8,500 10,320 8,949 | | 8,000 
Polymorpho- 51 57 64 54 62 

nuclear leuko- 

cytes 
Lymphocytes 27 36 44 34 80 
Monocytes 3 6 7 5 8 
Eosinophiles 2 8 5 4 oS 
Basophiles 0 1 2 1 ud 

Frequency degree. 

Monocytes 20% E 0 
Myeloblasts 0 a 0 
Lymphoblasts 0 = 0 
Platelets 10% numerous 0 
Anisocytosis 18% moderate 0 
Poikilocytosis 1396 slight 0 


* Norms in terms of average. Values from a number of different reports 
of studies of children in the same age range as this study. 


A number of cases exhibited abnormal cell forms. Myelocytes 
were present in twenty per cent of the cases; platelets were numer- 
ous in ten per cent; while moderate anisocytosis with the presence 
of poikilocytes was observed in thirteen per cent. The total number 
of cases presenting abnormal forms constituted twenty per cent 
of the distribution. The forms observed suggest a tendency toward 
one or another form of anemia. No myeloblasts or lymphoblasts 
were found in any case. 

This study is limited by the small number of cases, which is due 
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to the fact that parents and pupils who come in for educational 
study and advice are not usually prepared for medical laboratory 
procedures. When a needle or other piece of medical equipment is 
mentioned or exhibited pupil-teacher rapport is promptly impaired 
and often destroyed. For this reason such work is avoided. 

The results of this study suggest that, within the present group 
at least, blood cell and haemoglobin changes are not frequent 
enough to be of statistical importance and, as is often said in 
educational investigations, none of the factors involved will differ- 
entiate good from poor readers. 

This implies that anemia is probably not a major cause of reading 
or other school subject failure. The fact, however, that more than 
a third of the pupils in the study showed low haemoglobin indicates 
the possibility that anemia may be a contributing cause in some 
instances. Haemoglobin is concerned with the distribution of oxy- 
gen to the tissues of the body. An optimum amount must be 
supplied if metabolism is to be normal. Probably the cells of the 
cerebral cortex are the most sensitive to oxygen deprivation. When 
haemoglobin is low there is not enough to supply the necessary 
oxygen to the tissues and certain changes occur. Among them are 
some degree of cortical depression, diminution of the acuity of 
vision and hearing, personality changes and impaired handwriting 
performance. Such factors can make it difficult for the pupil to 
apply himself sufficiently for satisfactory learning. It may be 
pointed out that many anemic people of all ages complain, among 
other things, of being tired and unable to concentrate. 

The significance of the lower count of polymorphonuclear leuko- 
cytes is somewhat tempered by the fact that the count is known 
to be low in children. Nevertheless, the norm used is for children 
of the ages included in this study and this tends to demand some- 
what more consideration of this factor than would be given other- 
wise. The presence of the various abnormal cell forms seems to this 
investigator to lend some added significance to anemia in the 
broadest sense, as one possible contributing cause of poor school 
achievement. 


SUMMARY 


Thirty reading failures were studied as to the blood picture. 
Certain variations in hemoglobin and cell count were found and a 
fifth of the cases presented abnormal cell forms. The findings are 
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sed. While the changes in general are not frequent enough 
be statistically significant, except for the appearance of abnormal 
ll forms, it is concluded that they merit attention in the individ- 
l case and that they may constitute one of many contributing 


es of reading failure. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


Daneu Brower AND Lawrence E. Ast, Editors. Progress in 
Clinical Psychology. New York: Grune and Stratton, 1952. 
Vol. 1, Section 1, pp. 328; Section 2, pp. 329-564. 


The two books are presented as a single continued volume with 
a subject index in each book. The subjects through the two books 
are in seven parts: An introduction on the emergence of clinical 
psychology; diagnostic and evaluative procedures; psychotherapy; 
developmental processes; applications of clinical psychology to 
special areas; approaches to clinical psychology; and professional 
issues. 

The forty-two chapters (twenty in the first book) are written 
by different individuals all of whom have done special work in the 
fields about which they write. For the most part the selection of 
authors has been excellent and the reports can therefore be con- 
sidered as having a high degree of authority. 

In planning this volume it was decided “to employ value judg- 
ments in the selection of material to be covered and in the allot- 
ment of space to the areas decided upon. We have sought, in 
Volume 1, to provide as complete a coverage as possible of the 
past six years in clinical psychology and to point up, in the process, 
as many stimuli as possible to further thinking and research.” 
(p. vii). It was planned that the book should not be exhaustive 
nor "encyclopedically complete,” but that each writer should be 
“as selective and constructively critical of his materials as he 
wished.” (p. viii). It is one of a series of volumes to be issued every 
second or third year. 

The introductory chapter by L. E. Abt gives a frank and over-all 
orientation in the present condition of clinical psychology, empha- 
sizing the lack of generally acceptable principles, the dubious state 
of many of the principal tools of clinical psychology, lack of agree- 
ment on such problems as psychodiagnosis, diagnosis and predic- 
tion, difficulties in basic theory, the effort to integrate clinical 
psychology with “the larger science of psychology,” and problems 
of psychotherapy, especially, of a research basis for psychotherapy. 
What is not to be forgotten is “The very youthfulness” of clinical 
psychology. 

The content of the first book includes diagnostic and evaluative 
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procedures and psychotherapy. Under the first head are discussed 
intellective functions; measures of aptitude, achievement and in- 
terest; personal documents; self-appraisal methods; testing for 
psychological deficit; the Rorschach test; apperceptive methods; 
House-tree-person and human figure drawings; Gestalt functions; 
sentence completion and work association tests; picture-frustration ; 
and the Szondi test. Under the second head are client-centered 
procedure; psychoanalytic theory and technique; group psycho- 
therapy; play and related techniques; spontaneous art in therapy 
and diagnosis; and neurosis and its treatment as learning phe- 
nomena. 

The second book deals with developmental processes: infancy; 
early childhood; latency period; adolescence; and gerontology ;— 
applications of clinical psychology to eleven special areas, (eleven 
chapters); approaches to clinical psychology: psychosurgery, cul- 
tural anthropology; social psychology, statistical methods; and 
P-technique factorization ;—and clinical psychology as a profession. 

The discussions for the most part are very condensed; so much 
so that a chapter, for example, of six and a quarter pages has a 
bibliography of 394 references. Many of the chapters have bibliog- 
raphies running from nearly one hundred to more than two hun- 
dred references. The books are therefore especially valuable for 
reference. 

The discussions assume a very considerable fundamental knowl- 
edge of the subject. The books do not attempt to give the funda- 
mentals but explicitly state that they are concerned with the 
progress of the subject since World War 2. 

Besides the bibliographies, the especial value of the books lies 
in the mature judgment of most of the writers who were chosen 
for their special knowledge and experience. 

If there appear to be defects of balance in the contents and 
amounts of space given to different subjects, it is to be remembered 
that there were differences in the amounts of progress in the various 
fields of a new and fast developing discipline. It is too early to 
evaluate progress in the field, but these and later volumes which 
are promised may well provide material that will assist in such a 
valuation and which will point out holes in development that will 
attract research students to investigation that is most needed. Well 
may these books help emphasize how much we have not accom- 
plished, as for example, in understanding, and, if possible, more 
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agreement, in the problems of diagnosis and of psychotherapy. 
One might expect that some reference would have been made to the 
extensive work that has been done on professional ethics. Georgia 
has not certification but licensing. More detailed indexes would 
have added to the value of the books. The term diagnosis does not 
appear in either index. 

In this field where there is great need for satisfactory texts these 
books are most welcome, but for students without a very consider- 
able foundation, they will be found to be difficult and not wholly 
effective as texts. A. 8. EDWARDS 

The University of Georgia 


SaMvEL J. Buck. Rorschach’s Test II—Advances in Interpretation. 
New York: Grune & Stratton, 1952, pp. 301. $5.50. 


In this volume, as in his earlier two, Dr. Beck continues his 
exhaustive analysis of the Rorschach Test and its ever widening 
compass. Like the first two volumes, it is characterized by a scholar- 
ship and a literary flavor that has come to be associated with Beck’s 
writings; even more than the first two, it will serve the experienced 
Rorschacher rather than the beginner. 

Rorschach’s Test III is composed of three main sections. ‘The 
first, and shortest, is a defense of the holistic concept of personality 
in which Beck seeks to combine the points of view of Huglings 
Jackson, Freud, Lewin and the Gestalt school, with special em- 
phasis on Jackson’s concept of levels of functioning. Beck rejects 
in particular Allport’s principle of independent traits and the view 
that the continuity of the individual is historic rather than func- 
tional. This uncompromising holism is not implicit in Rorschach’s 
original approach (Beck would disagree), but it is necessary to 
support Beck’s conviction that the entire personality is describable 
by the symbols of the Rorschach Test and its quantitative ratios. 
This may represent the experience of psychologists whose test 
armamentarium is restricted to the Rorschach, but the claim would 
be widely questioned by clinicians using other instruments along 
with the Rorschach in evaluating personality. There is no test so 
good but that another one may be more revealing at different 
times or for different individuals. Human personality is too com- 

plex to project itself in its totality on a single surface. 
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'. The second section, entitled * Advances in Interpretation," com- 
prises not so much new material as further exploration and rein- 
terpretation of the conventional Rorschach symbols. Of particular 
interest is Beck’s discussion of the Rorschach elements which are 
claimed to reveal ego-strength, ego-insufficiences, and ego-defenses. 
The items particularly emphasized are the F+ 76, the amount of 
W and Z, the sequence and approach, and interestingly enough, 
the P %—the determinants which Beck associates with intellectual 
productivity in contrast to those which deal with manifestations 
of emotion (C, Y, V, M). He regards P as a special and most con- 
centrated form of the F+ response. According to Beck, a subject’s 
- P per cent indicates not only closeness of identification with the 
norm setting group but reflects further the degree of the subject's 
ability to integrate successfully. Also re-evaluated are the various 
affective determinants of the Rorschach, and in particular the M 
response to which Beck has always attached great significance. 
He is interested especially in M. as a measure of energy, that is,» 
the amount of energy invested by the patient in the M associations. 
In this connection Beck tried out the Levy Movement Scale and 
applied its scoring scheme to the movement responses on the 
Rorschach. His aim was to get some indication of how strongly the 
patients felt the indicated fantasies, but he was unable to get any 
- definitive answer from the clinical material. Altogether this chapter 
will be found to be very provocative but, although reference is 
"made to studies either in progress or'about to be published, few 
factual data are presented. 

In the third, and by far the longest section, Beck devotes over 
two hundred pages to detailed analyses of seven Rorschach proto- 
‘cols obtained from four patients, three of whom were tested before 
and again after therapy of varying duration. In these analyses Beck 
gives renewed evidence as to why he is estimated by many as one 
of the leading, if not the leading, Rorschacher in the country. To 
‘be able to write forty pages on a single protocol involving some 
thirty responses is in itself tour de force; to be able to do so and be 


convincing would be a greater achievement. In this respect Beck 


. 8n initiated Rorschacher to follow. They are made additionally 
- difficult by Beck’s penchant for metaphor and analogy. The net 
. result is that what he has to say is very interesting at any given 


and more succinct. 
| 
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point but far from clear when taken as a whole; nor do the sum- 
maries at the end of each case help much to clarify the total picture. 
As always, Beck's case presentations are profitable reading, but 
one hopes that in his next publication he will be a little less literary 
Davi» WECHSLER 
Bellevue Hospital 
New York University 


Dart WorrLE, Ciaupe E. Buxton, Cuanngs N. Corer, Jonn W. 
Gustap, Ronznr B. MacLzop, AND WILBERT J. MCKEACHIE. 
Improving Undergraduate Instruction in Psychology. New Pork: 
The Macmillan Company, 1952, pp. 60. $1.25. 


As the authors state, an occasional review of what is being taught 
in a field is required to improve teaching & particular subject 
matter. The ‘reviewing’ was done by the authors at a summer 
conference. To many readers the results of their conferring will 
not only be found disappointing, but also will appear to be a back- 
ward rather than a forward step in teaching undergraduate psy- 
chology. Apparently their view is that undergraudate psychology is 
for the chosen few who may be interested and able to profit by 
a systematic presentation of scientific content in a narrow, sys- 
tematic theoretical framework. No consideration is to be given to 
adjustment problems or materials related to contemporary life 
affairs. If student enrollment drops off markedly, so much the 
better. Staff members without courses to teach, they state, can be 
absorbed by laboratories. 

The six chapters deal with objectives, recommended curriculum, 
personal adjustment courses, technical training, implementation 
of the curriculum, and research problems, In general, the view- 
point taken by the authors will seem to many to be narrow, one- 
sided and inadequate. There should be satisfactory alternatives to 
the program of the authors. In fact there are such programs al- 
ready in existence and they are highly successful. 

Finally, one may note that the title of this book is misleading. 
It deals mainly with programs of offerings and content of courses. 
Only incidentally is note made of instruction. Actually the contents 
of the volume might be described as a program of psychology for 
the psychologist rather than psychology for students. 

University of Minnesota Mies A. TINKER 
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ARTHUR E. TRAXLER, ROBERT JACOBS, MARGARET SELOVER AND 
AcATHA Townsend. Intoduction To Testing and the Use of 
Test Results in Public Schools New York: Harper and Brothers, 
1953, pp. 113. 


The increasing large scale use of objective tests by public school 
systems throughout this country has created a demand for a sim- 
plified but relatively complete handbook on the fundamentals of 
educational testing. The work of Traxler, et al is an attempt to 
meet this need. It is written in a way that any teacher, despite 
his lack of knowledge of statistics or psychometrics, can readily 
grasp the basic concepts which are presented and which are a fair 
sample of those prerequisite to any intelligent use of current meas- 
uring devices in the classroom. 

The book is intensely practical in its orientation, and it seems 
apparent that the authors have had firsthand experience with class- 
room teachers of many types. The principles of selecting, adminis- 
tering, scoring, analyzing, recording and using test results which 
are presented are undoubtedly sound, and the brevity, clarity, and 
conciseness with which they are presented will appeal to the busy 
educator already overloaded with a full teaching or administrative 
schedule. The final chapter in the book particularly will find hearty 
acceptance even among teachers who are generally familiar with 
the contents of the preceding nine chapters. Here is presented the 
case history of an incoming student along with a detailed account 
of what tests were given him and when, why these particular tests 
were selected, how the scores were interpreted and used, and what 
the end-result of the program was upon his graduation. 

This reviewer, however, believes that the naive reader should 
be made aware of the fact that the book represents a somewhat 
narrow philosophy of educational measurement. Tests are con- 
ceived of as tools which the teacher can employ as aids to guide the 
learning experiences of students. Practically no reference is made 
to the fact that tests can serve other equally worthy purposes. The 
use of measurement as an active rather than a passive agent in the 
learning process receives no emphasis. The use of measurement 
as a powerful method for inducing and directing curriculum change 
is barely touched upon. The notion that students, as well as 
teachers, might profitably have some hand in the selection of the 
tests which are to be used for their own guidance, is entirely absent. 
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Although such criticisms may seem of relatively minor import- 
ance, there is some danger that users will fail to realize the fact 
that the book presents only one of the important points of view 
about educational tests and their uses. For this particular point of 
view, the book is quite good and will undoubtedly find wide ac- 
ceptance among persons not intimately acquainted with tests. 

Dora E. DAMRIN 

Educational Testing Service Princeton, N. J. 


James Dense. The Psychology of Learning. New York: McGraw- 
Hill Book Company, 1952, pp. 398. $5.50. 


This undergraduate text, with an emphasis upon experimental 
evidence rather than upon theoretical points of view, is intended 
to provide a representative picture of the psychology of learning. 
The various chapters cover the important topics in the field. Special 
stress is placed upon recent literature. 

The author states that “the subject matter of this book is the 
behavior of organisms.” It is behavioristic “chiefly in the sense that 
it emphasizes observable animal or human behavior.” It is in- 
tended that the theoretical framework of the book have wide ap- 
plication. To achieve this a great many examples of learning are 
covered with a relatively economical set of principles and concepts. 
The assumption is made that much of behavior, whether animal 
or human, is made of the same stuff. However, although many 
examples of learning are based upon rat behavior, the ultimate 
interest is in man. 

This text is concerned with basic factors and principles in learn- 
ing behavior. Included are various sections dealing with reinforce- 
ment, complex learning, retention, transfer, efficiency, problem- 
ve nature of learner, conflict, physiological problems, and 

eory. 

Instructors who are looking for an applied psychology of learning 
will not be interested in this text. But those who wish a 
brief straight-forward discussion of fundamentals will find that this 
book fits. Furthermore it is clearly written, well organized, and well 
documented. Mites A. TINKER 

University of Minnesota 
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AN EVALUATION OF SMALL GROUP WORK 
IN A LARGE CLASS 


GOODWIN WATSON 


Teachers College, Columbia University 


The division of large classes into small groups for discussion has 
been practiced at Teachers College for more than thirty years. 
Every teacher who uses small discussion groups has found that 
some students enjoy the experience and rate it as more valuable 
to them than any other phase of the course. Others complain that 
their group got nowhere; that the discussions were a waste of time. 
Few efforts have been made to find out why the group experience 
means so much more to some students than to others. 

"This report covers reactions of three hundred and fifty graduate 
students taking a basic required course entitled Education as Per- 
sonal Development. Each student worked in a small discussion 
group. There were forty-two groups, ranging in size from four to 
fifteen members; the average size Was eight. A questionnaire and 
pre-test at the beginning of the course provide data which can be 
related to the appraisal each student made of his group experience.’ 
On the final evaluation form each student rated his group experi- 
ence for enjoyment, accomplishment, and for what he learned from 
his group. As shown in Table I, the most typical response was: 
Enjoyed the group; good group spirit; fine people; group accom- 
plishment only about average, but I learned more in this group 
than in most courses. About two-thirds of the students gave this 
warm general endorsement. As compared with other class activities 
(Table IT) the group discussions were thought to be about equal in 
value to the required readings; less useful than staff lectures, but 
more beneficial than films, panels, written work or supplementary 
reading. 

Combining the several appraisals of small group discussions, we 
selected a ‘high value’ group of fifty-five students and a ‘low value’ 


1 Analysis of the data was aided by a grant from the Faculty Research 
Fund of Teachers College. 
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TABLE I. COMPONENTS OF ATTITUDE Towarp GRour Work 


Value Rating for Group Work 
aaz 
e N=| s 185 52 290 
Enjoyment Percentage 
Marvelous group; warm fellowship; high 55 9 — 15 
enjoyment 
Enjoyed group; good group spirit; fine 45 83 36 68 
people 
Enjoyed certain individuals, not so much | — 7 48 13 
the group as a whole 
Group only fair; sessions dull; little group | — 1 12 3 
feeling 
Did not enjoy , = — 4 1 
100 | 100 100 | 100 
Accomplishment 
Very proud; extraordinary 8 — — 1 
More than most 76 25 4 30 
About average 16 69 56 58 
Less than average — 4 25 7 
Nothing but talk -— 2 15 4 
100 | 100 100 | 100 
Learning 
As educative as any experience I ever had 48 20 2 21 
More than most courses 48 4T 17 42 
Like average course 4 27 40 25 
Less than average course = 5 35 10 
Complete waste of time = 1 6 24 
100 100 100 100 
Rank for Value Among Class Procedures 
1 (Best) 7T 10 — 21 
2 17 25 2 19 
3 6 20 — 14 
* 24 6 | 16 
5 16 28 | 14 
6 4 33 9 
7 (Poorest) 1 36 7 
100 100 100 100 
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up of fifty-one students. Because of the generally favorable 
attitude toward small group sessions, the ‘low value’ group neces- 
sarily includes some who, as shown in Table I, rated their group as 
enjoyable, its accomplishment as ‘average’ and their own learning 
as at least equal to that in an average course. On the whole, how- 
ver, (Table II) the ‘high value’ students ranked their group ex- 
perience higher than any other course activity while the ‘low’ value 
i students ranked it below every other course activity. The rest of 
this report will be concerned with hypotheses designed to predict 
the ‘high’ and ‘low’ evaluations. First, we shall examine four hy- 


TABLE II. COMPARATIVE EVALUATION OF COURSE ACTIVITIES 


"Mean Rank Assigned Each of Seven 
Kinds of Course Activity z 
Students Giving Group Work: 
* 


me Deme mmo 

N- 55 243 51 349 
1) Staff lectures 2.80 2.25 1.61 2.23 
2) Required readings 4.40 | 3.33 | 3.06 | 3.43 
.8) Group discussions 1.34 3.42 6.03 3.47 
4) Moving pictures 4.70 4.19 4.02 4.23 
|. B) Panel discussions 4.47 4.59 4.12 4.51 
6) Writing professional diary 4.58 4.64 4,72 | 4.64 
_ 7) Voluntary, supplemental reading 5.59 | 4.94 | 4.97 | 4.95 


potheses which concern the group as à whole, employing a ‘molar’ 
rather than ‘molecular’ concept of group value. 
_ Hypothesis 1. Groups are homogeneous in judging the value of 
‘their experience; good groups tend to be rated high by all members; 
‘poor groups tend to be rated low by all members; the differentiating 
factors must be sought not in personal. characteristics of individuals 
but in some features common to the whole group.—Actually, there 
“were no groups in which all members agreed in attributing either 
. ‘high’ or ‘low’ value to their group experience. The hypothesis of 
homogeneity would lead us to expect ‘high’ rating members to be 
concentrated in perhaps seven or eight excellent groups; the ‘low’ 
tating members in an unfortunate seven OF eight. Actually the 
. fifty-five ‘high’ raters were distributed among twenty-four different 
groups; the fifty-one ‘low’ raters were found scattered through 
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twenty-six different groups. The distribution of high’s and low’s 
throughout the groups did not differ significantly from what chance 
alone would have given. There were eleven groups in which one 
or more members gave a ‘high’ rating while one or more others 
gave the same group experience a ‘low’ rating. 

The first hypothesis must be rejected. The students who get 
most out of their group work are not concentrated in certain out- 
standing groups, nor is a ‘poor group’ the main reason for low 
ratings. Value judgments by members in the same group vary al- 
most as widely as do those of invididuals selected at random from 
various groups. 


Tasty III. Size or Group AND Varus RATING 


Value Rating* 
Size of Groups No. of Groups 
High Moderate Low All 
4-4 12 6 41 5 52 
1-9 15 11 82 28 121 
10-15 15 36 109 19 164 
42 53 232 52 337 


* Distributions significally different at .01 level. 


Hypothesis 2. Average value rating will decrease as groups increase 
in size—The hypothesis rests upon Bales’ observation that as 
groups grow from four to fifteen members, there is increasing ten- 
dency for one member to dominate and for some to remain only 
listeners. Our smaller groups might therefore be expected to have 
more nearly equal participation by their members, and hence a 
higher level of satisfaction. 

The data reported in Table III show a Statistically significant 
relationship, but not in the expected direction. The large groups 
had, proportionately more ‘high’ ratings. In the one group as large 
as fifteen members, eight reported high satisfaction. One group of 
eleven members produced eight ratings of ‘high’, yet another group 
the same size produced five ‘ow’ ratings and no ‘high’. Groups with 
most low ratings included neither the largest nor the smallest 
groups; but were predominantly of average size; the smallest groups 
yielded more moderate and fewer extreme appraisals, 

The third molar hypothesis concerns two types of work carried 
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on by these groups. A random half of the groups was arbitrarily 
directed to select a single problem of special interest to members 
and to work continuously on that subject all semester. The remain- 
ing groups were directed to discuss in their group each week some 
issue arising from the accompanying class session; hence they talked 
about a different question at each meeting. 

Hypothesis 3. Groups working continuously and cumulatively on a 
single project will be experienced as more valuable than are groups 
discussing a variety of issues more superficially; the difference in 
their sense of accomplishment will be especially marked.—The re- 
sults, presented in Table IV, show no advantage for either type 
of group, in enjoyment, accomplishment, learning, or in the com- 
posite value judgment. 

A fourth molar hypothesis is that those students who find them- 
selves in a group which is generally able and well-advanced will 
get more stimulation and will find more value in their group than 
will be the case for students who happen to draw a group made up 
of the less competent. One indication of competence is score made 
at beginning of the term on a test of thirty items central to the 
course content. 

Hypothesis 4. Level of satisfaction with the growp will vary with 
the group’s average level of competence in course knowledge.— Ac- 
tually ‘high value’ ratings came from members of groups which 
averaged 22.1 on the pre-test; ‘moderate value’ members belonged 
to groups averaging 22.4; while ‘low value’ members came from 
groups averaging 21.8. The differences are not statistically signifi- 
cant. The hypothesis cannot be defended with these findings. What- 
ever it was that made a group ‘good’ was not measured by the pre- 
test. Relation of satisfaction with group work to an individual’s 
own pre-test score will be considered later. (Hypothesis 8) 

We turn now to hypotheses concerning individual personality 
differences which may be expected to be associated with a liking 
for small group discussion. An obvious expectation would be that 
individuals (especially by the time they have become graduate 
students of education) themselves know whether they find group 
work profitable or not. Two hypotheses arise. 

Hypothesis 5. Students who declare in advance that they “usually 
prefer working as a member of a coöperative group” will find their 
group experience more rewarding than will those who usually “prefer 
working individually”. 
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"TABLE IV. Tyrg or Group PROGRAM AND VALUE RATING* 


Single Term; 


'roject 
A. Enjoyment 
1) Marvelous group; warm fellowship; 28 
high enjoyment 
2) Enjoyed group; good group spirit; fine 106 
people 


8) Enjoyed certain individuals; not so 22 
much the group as a whole 


4) Group only fair; sessions dull; little 3 
group feeling 

5) Did not enjoy the group experience 2 

161 


B. Accomplishment 
1) Very proud of extraordinary achieve-| 3 


ments 
2) More than most other groups 49 
3) About average 89 
4) Less than average 12 
5) Nothing but talk 6 


C. Learning from group 
1) As educative as any experience I ever 34 


had 
2) Learned more than in most courses 69 
3) Learned about as much as in average 36 
course 
4) Learned less than in average course 17 
5) A complete waste of time so far as new 4 


learning is concerned 


160 

D. Composite value judgment 
Rated high in value 25 
Rated moderate in value 111 
Rated low in value 24 
160 


Various 
Topics 


115 


130 


Total 


* Distributions not significantly different 
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Hypothesis 6. Students who report in advance that Fe usually 
take a leading, active róle in group discussion will place higher value 
| upon group work than will those who are usually reticent and, let 
others do the talking. 
The data fail to support either hypothesis. The response “Prefer 
working as a member of a coóperating group" was given at the be- 
ginning of the course by seventy-two per cent of those who rated 
their group experience low in value, and by seventy-four per cent 

. of those who rated it high. As shown in Table V those who claimed 
an active réle in discussions were no better satisfied than were 
those who declared their participation to be average or usually 
_ deficient. Apparently we won’t get far toward meeting student 


Tapın V. UsuAL RÔLE IN GROUP DISCUSSION AND VALUE Ratine* 


Value Rating for Group Work 


Usual rôle 
Low All 
Active; take a lead 12 75 
About average participation 35 238 
Reticent; let others talk 4 32 
51 345 


* Distributions not significantly different. 


needs by following their advance expression of preference for group 
versus individual work. 

Further light on the weight to be given to preference expressed 
in advance, comes from analysis of student reactions to the two 
types of group procedure. They were asked in advance whether 
they preferred “a group which takes up a different problem each 
- week touching on many areas during the term”, or “a group which 
concentrates on one problem area for the entire term, giving & 
more thorough grasp of a limited topic." We have already reported 
that the two types of group proved equally satisfying, but the 
question here concerns the relation of advance preference to even- 
tual satisfaction. Student preference was ignored in making the 
group assignments, an arbitrary procedure which aroused protest 
from a few students, and which was defended as necessary for the 
larger experimental design. Two hypotheses appear plausible in 

E this connection: 
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Hypothesis 7. Studenis who prefer the wider variety of issues are 
more likely to favor group discussion; students who prefer to concen- 
trate and do more thorough work on a single problem are less likely to 
be satisfied with a discussion group. 


Taste VI. Tyre or Group PROCEDURE PREFERRED AND VALUE RATING 
Given Group Work* 


Value Rating for Group Work 
Preference 

High | Moderate | Low All 
Strongly prefer various topics 22 97 14 133 
Mildly prefer various topics 19 62 18 99 
Don’t care 0 9 2 11 
Mildly prefer single project 10 37 5 52 
Strongly prefer single project 4 34 10 48 


55 239 49 343 


* Distributions not significantly different, 


TABLE VII. ASSIGNMENT WITH OR AGAINST EXPRESSED PREFERENCE AND 
SusseauenrT Varus RATING Given Group Work 


Value Rating for Group Work 
Relation of Assignment to Previous Choice 


High | Moderate | Low Total 
In accord with strong preference 11 48 15 74 
In accord with mild preference 18 42 16 76 
Expressed no preference 0 9 2 11 
Counter to mild preference 13 31 6 50 
Counter to strong preference 10 51 13 74 

52 181 52 285 


* Distributions not significantly different. 


Hypothesis 8. Students assigned to the type of group they prefer 
will have a more satisfying experience than will students assigned in 
contradiction to their preference. 

As reported in Table VI, there is only very weak support for 
the seventh hypothesis. A difference in the expected direction ap- 
pears only in the categories of strong preference and the cases 
there are so few that statistical confidence is unwarranted. 

From Table VII it may be observed that the distribution of 
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satisfaction among the seventy-four students desino in accord 
with a strong preference is almost identical with the satisfaction 
distribution among those assigned counter to a strong preference. 
Hence Hypothesis 8 must be rejected. 

Another source of data concerning individual personality charac- 
teristics is a check-list on which students, at the beginning of the 
term, registered the emphasis they wished to give to each of eight 
proposed course topics. Previous investigations have shown that 
some persons are prone to accept doubtful statements while others 
more often reject such statements or remain uncertain. It seemed 
possible that analogously there might be some students prone to 
accept and to approve whatever the teacher offered, and others 
generally negatively disposed. The former might be expected to 
respond to many proposed topics with enthusiasm and also to re- 
port favorably on their group experience. The negativists would 
similarly be skeptical of the value both of course topics and of group 
work. Hence: 

Hypothesis 9. Group value ratings are positively correlated with 
ratings of course topics for anticipated value.—Before the data are 
presented, three other hypotheses will be introduced, since these 
depend upon the same preliminary check-list. 

Hypothesis 10. Group-prone personalities will give higher advance 
rating to the topic, “Procedures in group leadership" . 

Hypothesis 11. Individualists have more difficulty in inter-per- 
sonal relations; this will be expressed in higher advance ratings for: 
“Overcoming inferiority or inadequacy feelings”; “Fears and anx- 
ieties” ; “Sex adjustment”; and “Psychotherapy”. 

Hypothesis 12. Students who express more interest in proposed 
topics such as techniques for discipline, testing and guidance, reveal 
a manipulative attitude toward others and may be expected to rate 
group work lower. 

The data of Table VIII fail to support most of these hypotheses. 
Hypothesis 9 fails since, in the last two lines of the table it appears 
that the average student gave 3.2 single checks and 1.45 double- 
checks and that this holds true of all groups with no significant 
deviation. 

The topic of “Procedures in group leadership” was ranked in 
sixth place by the group-prone persons and in fourth place by the 
individualists; a difference counter to our hypothesis but not statis- 
tically significant. 
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TABLE VIII. Torics PREFERRED FOR EMPHASIS IN COURSE 
Value Rating for Group Work 
Topics (In order of preference) High Moderate Low All 
Av | Rank| Jv. | Rank| AY | Rank| AV. | Rank 
Discipline; how com-| 91 | 2 100 1 80 3 97 1 
bine order and free- 
dom in practical class 
situation 
Techniques of guidance | 87 | 4 89 2 92 1 89 2 
and counseling 
Overcoming feelings of | 89 | 3 88 3 63 6 85 3 
inferiority or inade- 
quacy in inter-per- 
sonal relations 
Fears and anxieties; | 98 | 1 79 4 67 5 80 4 
how they arise and are 
removed* 
Procedures in group| 60 |6 75 5 76 4 73 5 
leadership 
Value of psychotherapy | 56 | 734| 72 6 88 2 72 6 
Íor personal develop- 
ment 
Problems of sex adjust- | 69 | 5 6 |7 | 57 | 8 64 7 
ment in the modern 
world 
Tests (intelligence, ap- | 56 | 714 | 54 8 59 i 55 8 
titude, interests, etc.) 
useful in studying pu- 
pil needs 
Av. no. of double 1.44 1.46 1.45 1.45 
checks 
Av. no. of single checks 3.19 3.30 2.92 3.23 


* Chi Square test of distribution of checks and double-checks on topic 
of fears and anxieties shows difference among groups significant at .01 level. 


No other significant differences. 


On the three items related to possible emotional diffieulty in 
inter-personal relations only one (‘value of psychotherapy”) is in 
the direction of our hypothesis, and the one difference significant 
at the .01 level of confidence shows the group-prone personalities 
giving higher rating to study of “fears and anxieties; how they 
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arise and are removed”. The results suggest that, quite contrary 
to our original hypothesis, concern over inferiority, inadequacy in 
personal relations, fears and anxieties may lead to greater satis- 
faction in the experience of being an accepted group member. 
The findings on “manipulative approac » do not reveal any 
significant difference. “Testing” is given a low rating by both 
- ‘High’s’ and Low's' in attitude toward group experience; *Disci- 
pline” rates high for both groups and what slight difference there 
jsruns counter to our hypothesis, but is not statistically significant. 
» The difference on “Guidance and Counseling” is even smaller. 
"None of our hypotheses concerning personality factors in prefer- 
ence for group experience is substantiated by these data on choice 
of topics. 
Further exploration of personality and background possible on 

the basis of a pre-test of thirty questions given to all students at 
_ the opening of the course. The first six of the thirty questions were 
. chosen as ‘best items’ from the Levinson-Sanford F Scale, measur- 
ing what has come to be known as the ‘Authoritarian Personal- 
ity’. Hypotheses 13-17 can be checked against corresponding an- 
. swers on this Pre-Test. 

Hypothesis 13. High scores on the F scale items will indicate stu- 
dents who do not easily adapt to codperative, democratic relationships 
and hence will be associated with dissatisfaction with group experience. 
E The results on the brief F scale, as shown in Table IX do not 

accord with Hypothesis 13. The association (.02 level of confidence) 
isin the opposite direction. The few strongly authoritarian scores— 
there were only sixteen cases— concentrated largely in the ‘Mod- 
erately well satisfied’ category. The low authoritarians (zero score) 
were distinctly more apt to be found in the group least well satis- 
‘fied with their group experience! 
Other items on the pre-test were grouped by advance inspection 


to permit the testing of hypotheses related to dependence of effec- 
to emotional needs of others; ab- 


tive group work on sensitivity 
sence of hostility; low self-reliance; and low ‘intellectualism’. 
Hypothesis 14. Seven pre-test items apparently indicative of sensi- 
tivity toward and concern over the emotional needs of others will iden- 
tify students who rate group work higher. 

- Hypothesis 15. Four pre-test items apparently indicative of hos- 
tility and distrust toward others will identify students who rate group 
work lower. 
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Hypothesis 16. Two pre-test items apparently indicative of indi- 
vidualism and self-reliance will identify students who rate group work 
lower. 

Hypothesis 17. Five pre-test items apparently indicative of ‘intel- 
lectualism’ will identify students who rate group work lower. 

The items pertinent to Hypothesis 14 were: 


a) “Feeding a child whenever he is hungry contributes to a sense of 
confidence in the world.” 
Agree: seventy-three per cent of ‘High Value’; sixty per cent of ‘Low 
Value’ (Distributions not significantly different) 


TABLE IX. 'AUTHORITARIAN CHARACTER’ AND VALUE RATING GIVEN 
Grove Work 


Value Rating for Group Work 
‘Authoritarian Score" 

High | Moderate Low Total 
High authoritarian (4-5)* 0 14 2 16 
3* 5 21 3 29 
2 16 47 6 69 
1 21 66 18 105 
Non-authoritarian 0 11 37 23 71 
53 185 52 290 


X? = 15.44 significant at .02 level. 

* For Chi Square computation, scores of 3, 4 and 5 were combined in à 
single category and Yates' correction applied to the smallest theoretical 
frequency. There were no scores of 6—the maximum. 


b) “Behavior may be affected significantly by what a person believes 

to have happened even though the event never took place." 
Almost no disagreement. 

c) “During the first year or two of life a child is called upon to surrender 

psychological autonomy in favor of culturally preseribed patterns." 
Agree: fifty-four per cent of ‘High Value’; sixty-five per cent of ‘Low 
Value’ (Distributions not significantly different) 

d) "Each child acquires a unique version of the broader culture; his 
private world is idiomatic.” 

Agree: fifty per cent of ‘High Value’; sixty-three per cent of ‘Low 
Value’ (Distributions not significantly different) 

e) “An educator who gave a present instead of punishment to a child 
who had been stealing, probably made that child’s delinquent behavior 
more likely in the future.” 

Disagree: sixty per cent of ‘High Value’; fifty-six per cent of ‘Low 
Value’ (Distributions not significantly different) 
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f) “Adolescent attitudes are more commonly influenced “by the peer 
group than by the parent.” 
Agree: seventy-seven per cent of ‘High Value’; eighty-three per cent 
of ‘Low Value’ (Distributions not significantly different) 
g) "Aggression almost invariably arises as the result of some frustra- 


tion." 
Agree: eighty-one per cent of ‘High Value’; seventy-one per cent of 
‘Low Value’ (Distributions not significantly different) 


Combining the seven items which appear to involve some sym- 
pathetic awareness of the emotional needs of others, we obtain 
practically identical scores for those who rated their group experi- 
ence ‘High’ and those who found it of much less value. Hypothesis 
14 is clearly not supported by these data. 

To test Hypothesis 15, we inspect responses to the following 
items. 


a) “The world is a hazardous place in which men are basically evil and 


dangerous.” 
Agree: two per cent of ‘High Value’; two per cent of ‘Low Value’ (Dis- 
tributions not significantly different) 

b) “Young people today are much ‘wilder’ than they used to be.” 
Agree: thirteen per cent of ‘High Value’; four per cent of ‘Low Value’ 
(Distributions not significantly different) 

c) “Most pupils prefer to be lazy and will exert themselves on difficult: 

tasks only under adult encouragement or pressure.” 
Agree: nine per cent of ‘High Value’; thirteen per cent of ‘Low Value’ 
(Distributions not significantly different) 
d) “Human nature the world over exhibits very much the same com- 
petitive attitudes regardless of differences in social ideals or customs.” 
Agree: fifty-four per cent of ‘High Value’; fifty-seven per cent of ‘Low 
Value’ (Distributions not significantly different) 


Again, no significant differences appear. The ‘Low Value’ stu- 
dents in this class seem not to be of the type which projects hos- 
tility onto ‘people in general’. 

How now about self-reliance? We have already reported that 
those who usually prefer to work alone rather than as a group 
member do not give lower ratings to their group experience. Two 
additional items bear on the same hypothesis. 


a) “The self-reliant, completely independent person should be our edu- 
cational objective.” 
Agree: fifteen per cent of ‘High Value’; eight per cent of ‘Low Value’ 
(Distributions not significantly different) 
b) “Heredity determines within narrow limits the pattern of behavior 
possible to any individual.” 


s 
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Agree: thirty-seven per cent of ‘High Value’; thirty-eight per cent of 
‘Low Value’ (Distributions not significantly different) 


No support for Hypothesis 16 can be found in these answers. 

The last of the hypotheses on personality (X17) dealt with 
‘Intellectualism’ in education as associated with rejection of learn- 
ing as a group member. The following responses are pertinent. 


a) ‘The ideal aim of education is to enable the individual to subordinate 
his emotion to his intellect.” 

Agree: twenty-five per cent of ‘High Value’; thirteen per cent of ‘Low 
Value’ (Distributions not significantly different) 

b) “While nursery schools and kindergartens may be attractive to 
children or to parents, very little of educational importance can be achieved 
before the child is six.” 

None agree. 

c) “Many social attitudes depend much less upon the schooling which 
one has had than upon his membership within the class structure of his 
community.” 

Disagree: four per cent of ‘High Value’; fourteen per cent of ‘Low Value’ 
(Distributions not significantly different) 

d) “Verbal skills which tend to be significantly related to success in 

schools are very slightly related to success in non-school activities.” 
Disagree: fifty-eight per cent of ‘High Value’; sixty-seven per cent of 
‘Low Value’ (Distributions not significantly different) 

e) ‘Persons showing high agreement with staff responses to these items 
will not be identical with persons who can deal most effectively with prac- 
tical educational problems.” 

Disagree: thirty-four per cent of ‘High Value’; thirty-two per cent of 
‘Low Value’ (Distributions not significantly different) 


Hypothesis 17 on ‘intellectualism’ is not borne out by these 
items; there are no differences large enough for confident prediction 
and on two of the five statements there is slightly more ‘intel- 
lectualism’ apparent in ‘High’ group than in the ‘Low’. 

On the basis of the ‘Individualism’ and the ‘Intellectualism’ hy- 
potheses, we might expect the students who do not care for group 
work to give noticeably higher ratings to lectures, individual read- 
ing assignments and to writing their own professional diary. Re- 
turning for a moment to Table IT, where ranks on these activities 
were reported, we discover that, after we have corrected for the 
effect upon other ranks of the high and low estimate given to 
‘Group Discussions’, the other course activities stand in about the 
same order of preference. Largest differences are a liking for films 
by the ‘Low Value’ group, and approval of the professional diary 
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by the ‘High Value’ group. Neither of these deviations would sup- 
port the hypotheses that the group-resistant students were more 
bookish or more interested in independent work. i 

Consistently we have been disappointed in our quest. Specific 
answers on the pre-test do not provide the least support for ap- 
parently plausible hypotheses concerning the persons who will 
profit most from small group participation. A possible explanation 
is that the items chosen are too few and too slightly related to the 
trait name assigned them. It is clearly not possible to obtain a 
highly reliable and valid measure of personality traits when using 
only three or four self-report items, none of which has been vali- 
dated. Perhaps the test as a whole will be more indicative than 
its parts. We hypothesize: 

Hypothesis 18. Students with a superior background in modern 

psychology and education will be better able to profit from small group 
discussions in a course in educational psychology—Two kinds of 
evidence bear on this hypothesis. One is the score on the pre-test; 
the other the total credit-hours from previous courses in psychology 
and education. 
. Table X indicates no significant difference between the ‘High 
Value? and ‘Low Value’ individuals on their Pre-Test scores. 
Amount of previous study in courses in psychology and education 
ranged from none to over sixty credit hours. Table XI indicates 
that this factor also was unrelated to evaluation of group experi- 
ence. 

The next group of hypotheses concern differences in the particu- 
lar aspects of group experience found especially satisfying or frus- 
trating. All students ranked in order of importance five factors 
contributing to the success of their group and ten factors which 
might have been detrimental. Table XII shows that, for the class 
as a whole, the most valuable thing about their group experience 
was ‘Stimulation of ideas coming from others’, while ‘Chance for 
self-expression’ was rated least important to them. 

What differences might be expected between ‘High’s’ and 
. Low’s’? Since all items were ranked by all students the results 

will not reflect general level of satisfaction but only relative differ- 

ences among the five satisfying aspects. It might be hypothesized 
«that when a group goes well, little attention is given to technique. 
‘When difficulties arise, process is more closely analyzed. Hence: 
Hypothesis 19. Students rating their group ‘Low’ in value will 
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attribute Aer more of such value as it has, to “learning about 
group process". 

A correlative hypothesis would be that a by-product of good 
group discussion is a warm sense of belonging and togetherness. 
Hence it might be anticipated that: 


TABLE X. Pre-test Scores AND VALUE RATING GIVEN 
Group Work 


Value Rating for Group Work 


Pre-test Scores 


Value | Nie | wee | Total 

26-30 4 12 10 26 
21-25 27 65 24 116 
16-20 19 79 14 112 
15 or less 3 29 4 36 
53 185 52 290 


(Distributions not significantly different.) 


Tani XI, Previous STUDY or PSYCHOLOGY AND EDUCATION IN RELATION 
TO VALUE RaTING Given Group Work 


Value Rating for Group Work 
Credit Hours in Psychology and Education 


High | Moderate | Low All 
0-6 4 20 3 27 
7-20 14 62 12 88 
21 and over 36 156 34 226 
54 238 49 341 


(Distributions not significantly different.) 


Hypothesis 20. Students rating their group ‘High’ in value will 
attribute relatively more of its worth to “enjoying group fellowship.” 

Examination of the data in Table XII does not bring much sup- 
port for either hypothesis. On “learning about group process” the 
‘Low’s’ do provide sixteen ‘First’ rankings to only seven ‘First’s’ 
from the ‘High’s’, a difference 2.3 times its standard error. ‘Sec- 
ond place’ rankings, however, reverse the direction ; and for the 
distribution as a whole p falls between .20 and .10. 

On “enjoying group fellowship” the distributions do not differ 
significantly. 


4 
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F "The one difference which does emerge clearly, in Table XII, con- 


"TABLE XII. Factors CowTRIBUTING Most to VALUE or Grover 
EXPERIENCE 


Value Rating for Group Work 


Stimulation of ideas coming from others 


Rank Order 


oue o IS 


(Differences significant at better than .01 level.) 
$ o ee 
Getting to know people of different backgrounds 


Rank Order 
1 9 63 13 85 
2 12 49 17 78 
3 17 39 10 66 
4 10 54 10 74 
5 7 34 1 42 
345 
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Learning about group procedure 


Rank Order 
1 7 44 16 67 
2 11 37 7 55 
3 8 34 7 49 
4 9 57 10 76 
5 9 67 1 97 
54 239 51 344 


(Differences not significant: p>.10 and <.20.) 


Chance for more self-expression 


Rank Order 
1 8 27 4 39 
2 3 23 8 34 
3 11 39 9 59 
4 12 54 9 75 
5 20 95 20 135 
54 238 50 342 


(Distributions not significantly different.) 


according to ratings from the ‘Low’ group. One thing most of them 
meant by their ‘low’ rating was that they didn't get much intel- 
lectual stimulation from their fellows. This finding supports the 
validity of the value rating and suggests a possible reason why our 
earlier hypotheses concerned with emotional readiness for group 
fellowship were not sustained. The instructors presented the group 
as offering opportunities for satisfying experiences in interper- 
sonal relations; the students however persevered in the traditional 
set of seeking useful information from their classmates. Finding 
that the other group members did not contribute much in the 
line of intellectual stimulation, some students apparently regarded 
their group experience as disappointing. It should be remembered, 
however, that those who, on the basis of low pre-test score and 
few previous courses, might have been expected to have most to 
learn from their fellows were not significantly more appreciative. 
Turning now to rankings accorded factors which hindered the 
group work, the over-all results (Table XIII) show the students 
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Taste XIII. Facrors DETRIMENTAL TO GROUP EXPERIENCE 


s Value Rating for Group Work 
Detrimental factors 


High Moderate Low All 
1, Inexperience in group process 
Rank: 1 or 2 14 85 22 121 
3 or 4 18 69 15 102 
5 or 6 8 37 8 53 
70r8 7 31 4 42 
9 or 10 5 15 2 22 


52 237 51 340 


(Distributions not significantly different.) 


2. Lacked solid content 


| 
4 


Rank: 1 or 2 7 67 17 91 
3or4 8 59 17 84 

5 or 6 21 56 9 86 

T7Tor8 8 37 5 50 

9 or 10 7 18 3 28 

51 237 51 339 


(Distributions different at better than .01 level of significance.) 


3. Poor physical setting 


Rank: 1 or 2 14 64 6 84 

3 or 4 15 37 8 60 

i 5 or 6 5 43 10 58 
i 7or8 11 49 15 75 
9 or 10 6 42 10 58 


51 235 49 335 


(Distributions different with p>.01 and <.02.) 


4. Inadequate leaders in group 


Rank: 1-2 5 44 20 69 
3-4 14 50 13 77 

5-6 8 58 12 78 

7-8 14 50 5 69 

9-10 10 34 1 45 

51 236 51 338 


(Distributions different at better than 01 level of significance.) 
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Tasty XIII—Cont. 
Value Rating for Group Work 
Detrimental factors BENE SG SNN 
High | Moderate | Low All 
5. Program too crowded 
Rank: 1-2 16 52 6 74 
95-4 10 55 5 70 
5-6 13 61 12 86 
7-8 10 43 20 73 
9-10 3 25 6 34 
52 236 49 337 


(Distributions different at better than .01 level of significance.) 


6. Too little talk by some 


Rank; 1-2 9 40 8 57 
34 16 69 1 96 
56 8 67 17 92 
7-8 13 46 11 70 
9-10 5 14 3 22 


7. Too much talk by some 


Rank: 1-2 10 4l 10 61 
34 5 53 14 72 
5-6 13 61 16 90 
7-8 17 55 9 81 
9-10 6 27 2 35 


(Distributions different at better than .01 level of significance.) 
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- 9. Too little staff direction 
~~ Rank: 1-2 
d 394 
1 5-6 
7-8 
9-10 


5 


. (Distributions different at better than .01 level of significance.) 


D 


10. Too much staff direction 


Rank: 1-2 5 10 2 17 
34 1 8 2 nu 

5-6 5 12 3 2 

7-8 4 35 6 45 

9-10 95 107 36 238 

50 232 40 331 


inclined to place most blame on their own “inexperience in group 
" 


- "The second criticism in order of importance was “not enough 
‘solid content in the discussions”. Students on the whole did not 
— feel that there had been too much or too little staff direction. Al- 
- tho ih training for group discussion often emphasizes the handi- 
imposed by the member who talks too much or too little, 
th were not felt by this class to be major liabilities, 
Differential rankings of the ten potential liabilities to good group 
tionin may be analyzed with reference to a hypothesis that 
[ well satisfied will play down the vital criticisms and play up 
ore external and less significant. liabilities, while those dis- 
d will regard the vital and significant factors as major lin- 
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a 
will give top rank to such ‘external’ criticisms as “Meeting time too 
short" , “Physical setting poor” , and “Schedule too crowded". 

The data of Table XIII fully support this hypothesis. There were 
statistically significant differences on all of the items mentioned, 
and consistently in the predicted direction. 

A few more hypotheses may be derived from consideration of 
certain personal data. For instance, the anthropologist Ashley 
Montagu in recent articles has argued that women are basically 
less aggressive and more coóperatively disposed than are men. So 
we might predict that: 

Hypothesis 22. Women will value their growp experience more 
highly than will men. 


TABLE XIV. Sex Dirrerence AND VaLuE Raring Given Group Work 


Value Rating for Group Work 


High | Moderate Low Total 
Men 42 132 22 196 
Women 13 111 29 153 
55 243 51 349 


(Distributions different at .01 level.) 


The data on Table XIV reveal a statistically significant differ- 
ence, but the difference shows a higher proportion of men in the 
category of ‘High approval’. Our sex-difference hypothesis must be 
reversed. Why were the men better satisfied? One possibility would 
be that when groups are formed, as these were, by a process which 
leaves it to students somehow to group themselves, the men take 
more initiative and are less apt to be drawn in with unwanted 
companions. Another factor may be the greater deference shown 
to the males by members of a mixed group in our culture. Still 
another explanation may be that, contrary to the stereotypes of 
humor, men in such groups talk more than women do. Our data do 
not permit us to check the plausible hypothesis that level of satis- 
faction reflects the level of participation. 

There remains the variable of age and experience. Some students 
were fresh out of college; others had taught for more than twenty 
years. Should we expect a difference in attitude toward group dis- 
cussion among students at widely different stages of professional 


| 
| 
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maturity? We argued that students just beginning their teaching 
would probably feel they were getting more out of conferring with 
experienced colleagues than the older teachers would think they 
could get from youth. Moreover, if small group work may be con- 
sidered still to be an innovation, it would be more readily accepted 
by the younger students. The pattern of respectful listening to 
professional authority may be more firmly established in older 
teachers. Hence we predict that: 

Hypothesis 23. Students with no professional experience are more 
likely to value group work highly; those with long practical experience 
are more likely to reject or to disparage the small group discussions. 


TanLE XV. Years or TEACHING EXPERIENCE AND VALUE RATING GIVEN 
Group Work 


Value Rating for Group Work 
Years of Experience 

High Moderate Low Total 

None 22 64 6 92 

1-5 years 23 93 21 137 

6-10 years 2 45 15 62 
11-20 years* 6* 28* 8* 42* 
More than 20 years* 0* 10* I* di* 
53 240 51 344 


(Distributions significantly different at .01 level.) 
* Combined for Chi Square test. 


The data of Table XV are in accord with the hypothesis. As 
many as forty-two per cent of the ‘High Value! group were with- 
out any previous teaching experience, as compared with only twelve 
per cent of the ‘Low Value’ participants. The same conclusion is 
supported also by other break-downs showing association between 
‘Low Value’ ratings and having present full-time employment, 
mainly as a teacher (p > .02 and < .05), and also between ‘Low 
Value’ ratings and having as professional goal administration or 
supervision rather than teaching (p < 01). The group work was 
apparently most helpful to full-time, younger students, inexperi- 
enced in teaching, and eager to profit from the broader experience 
of others. The experience factor, for reasons not clear, was oddly 
sex-linked. High ratings came predominantly from inexperienced 
men; low ratings from women with more than five years teaching 
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experience. Proportion of high-low was about 50-50 among experi- 
enced men or among inexperienced women. 


SUMMARY AND INTERPRETATION 


Probably the most striking revelation of this report is the extent 
of mistaken anticipations in the writer after a quarter century of 
organizing, training and observing small group discussions as part 
of large graduate courses. Of our twenty-three logically plausible 
hypotheses only two were confirmed; seventeen collapsed for want 
of factual support, and four had to be reversed in whole or in part. 

Students who will enjoy and profit from small group participation 
could not be identified on the basis of: their own expressed prefer- 
ence; their level of mastery of the course material; their stated in- 
terest to learn about ‘group leadership’; their general level of en- 
thusiasm for course topics; or their responses to clusters of 
questions apparently indicating sympathy, hostility, self-reliance, 
or ‘intellectualism’. No advantage was demonstrated for groups 
which worked cumulatively on a single topic all semester over 
groups which discussed different issues each week. 

Obtained differences which were statistically significant demon- 
strated that: 

1) individual-wide variables accounted for value ratings better 
than did group-wide variables. Few groups were homogeneously 
regarded as good or poor; 

2) the best groups were larger (ten-fifteen members) than aver- 
age (eight); 

3) Students especially interested to learn about ‘fears and anx- 
ieties’ tended to place high value on group work; 

4) Students who rejected all items indicative of ‘authoritarian- 
ism’ placed a low value on group work; 

5) Students who rated groups low were disappointed mainly in 
lack of intellectual stimulation from their fellow-members; 

6) Men, with little or no professional experience in the field, 
were responsible for more ‘High’ ratings; women with more than 
five years of experience gave more ‘Low’ ratings. 


ELEVEN-YEAR-OLD BOYS IN TROUBLE! 
WILLIAM W. WATTENBERG 


Wayne University 


Among workers in the field of juvenile delinquency, we find 
much attention given to three common but not mutually exclusive 
explanations of why youngsters fall into patterns of misconduct. 
Sociologists have tended to concentrate upon factors linked to 
social or economic variables. Such workers as Shaw and his col- 
laborators (5) have painstakingly produced evidence showing that 
delinquency rates are highest in neighborhoods typified by poverty, 
low status, poor housing, and cultural conflict. According to their 
view, delinquency is a relatively normal reaction of young folks to 
bad situations. 

‘A second line of evidence receives more attention from psychol- 
ogists and psychiatrists. They have found that among delinquents 
there are many who prove to be victims of emotional conflict or 
instability. Healy and Bonner (3) have shown that where delin- 
quent youngsters had non-delinquent siblings, presumably ex- 
posed to the same social environment, the delinquents differed 
from their siblings in being emotionally maladjusted. More re- 
cently, Redl and Wineman (4) have pictured in great detail the 
personality disorganization in a group of very seriously delinquent 
boys. 

A third type of causal situation, less fully explored by research 
workers, has been stated by Washburne (6). He sees delinquency 
as often a product of a child’s inability to apply judgment to the 
control of his impulses. As this could be a temporary condition, 
which would change itself as normal maturing brought increased 
power of judgment, it can account handily for the fact that many 
boys and girls engage in serious misconduct for a while, later cor- 


1'The author wishes to express his indebtedness to Senior Inspector 
Sanford Shoults, Inspector Ralph Baker and Lieutenant Francis Davey of 
the Youth Bureau, Detroit Police Department, for their coóperation in 
making available the records upon which this study is based. Appreciation 
is also due to Dean Waldo Lessenger, of the College of Education, Wayne 
University, for solving administrative problems permitting completion of 
the research. 
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rect their aitti-social tendencies without benefit of psychotherapy 
or neighborhood reform. 

Clearly, these three explanations of delinquency need not be 
mutually exclusive. Hach could be operating either alone or in 
combination for some cases. In the total mass of juvenile delin- 
quents we could reasonably expect to find some with seriously 
disturbed personalities, some normal youngsters who had learned 
patterns of misconduct by living in unfortunate social settings, and 
some who had committed misdeeds because unaware of the full 
implications of their acts. 

The focus of the present study is upon very young boys 
in trouble. In terms of the now popular terminology of develop- 
mental phases, they are preadolescents. This group was chosen 
because it has received relatively little systematic study and be- 
cause its characteristics could be expected to throw additional 
light on the genesis of delinquency. 

In their summary of research on preadolescents, Blair and Burton 
(1) point out a number of qualities which might lead to delinquency 
taking somewhat different patterns from that found in older age 
groups. In terms of attitudes toward adults, the preadolescents 
might be more likely to display ambivalence. Among boys, the 
search for masculine identification objects gives greater power to 
gang codes. They are given to seeking models for behavior among 
the next older age group. Their immaturity at a time when impulses 
are rising in power is likely to lead to periods when their value sys- 
tems are somewhat hazy and weak. 

Related to the three lines of explanation previously mentioned, 
we would predict the following factors as likely to be found among 
preadolescents involved in serious misconduct: Because of their 
tendency to ape older adolescents, we would expect that bad neigh- 
borhood conditions, in which delinquency was part of the subcul- 
ture, would be very influential. Because of the temporary weak- 
ness of their value systems, we would expect to find in the total 
group a somewhat higher proportion of relatively normal young- 
sters than among an older group of delinquents. We should also 
expect to find some young folks giving evidence of serious malad- 
justment, although they would be present in less heavy a concen- 
tration. 

In a study of factors related to repeating, reported elsewhere 
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(8), the author had noted that among eleven-year-olds with police 
records repeating was more highly predicted by school grades and 
by the nature of gang activities, and less highly predicted by 
family conditions and social variables than among delinquents 
unselected as to age. This finding, however, did not give an answer 
as to the relative frequency in the total group of youngsters upon 
whom the several influences associated with delinquency might 


be operating. 


PROCEDURE 


Tt was decided to compare a group of eleven-year-olds known to 
police, as the result of complaints, with a similar group who had 
passed their twelfth birthdays. The age eleven was chosen because 
it was believed a sufficiently large number of cases would be found 
to permit statistically reliable computations and because the re- 
sults of research such as the Harvard Growth Study (2) indicated 
that few eleven-year-old boys have advanced far in pubescence. 
In the sample of seven hundred and forty-seven boys none had 
completed his preadolescent growth spurt before 11.50 years of 
age, and only thirteen in the 11.50-12.49 annual period. 

Although the eleven-year-olds could not be considered a pure 
sample of preadolescents nor the older group, of adolescents, yet 
we can say safely that the younger sample would contain a very 
heavy concentration of preadolescents and the older sample would 
be much more strongly saturated with adolescents. 

The files for 1949 of the Youth Bureau of the Detroit Police 
Department were searched and the records of all boys more than 
eleven and less than seventeen years old obtained. There was a 
total of 4,121 such records. On the basis of age of boy at the time 
of police contact these were divided into two groups, consisting 
of 334 eleven-year-olds and 3,787 boys past their twelfth birthdays. 

For every boy there was already in the file a ‘history sheet’, filled 
out by specially assigned officers on the basis of interviews with 
the boys, visits to his home, and their own knowledge of conditions 
in the districts which they regularly covered. These sheets con- 
tained some forty-two items of fact or rating concerning the boy, 
his housing, his school, his family, and his neighborhood. For every 
item, a tabulation was prepared and the chi-square calculated. 

The data on the history sheets have been used in a number of 
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previous studies (7, 9) and found to be reliably predictive of re- 
peating and to yield valid discriminations between gang members 
and non-members. 


FINDINGS 


The extent of differences between the eleven-year-olds and the 
older boys is indicated by the fact that of the forty-two chi-square 
calculations, in nineteen the null hypothesis could be rejected at 
the two per cent level of confidence. By chance alone, one such 
rejection could be expected to occur. Thus, the number of sig- 
nificant tables was eighteen times above chance expectation. We 
can ‘therefore state with assurance that the eleven-year-olds as a 

» group showed some marked contrasts to the older group. For 
convenience, these differences will be reported in clusters having 
elements in common. 

Socio-economic indices.—Of the data bearing on socio-economic 
factors or neighborhood conditions, the most objective was the 
ratio of rooms in the dwelling unit to number of occupants. The 
facts are presented in the upper third of Table I. This shows à 
statistically reliable difference to exist. (In this table, if the ‘not 
stated' category is eliminated, the chi-square total is 7.6; with 
one degree of freedom, P is less than 0.01.) The eleven-year-olds 
came in larger proportion from dwellings with one room or fewer 
per occupant. Bearing out this table were a number of others. 
The police officers found more eleven-year-olds in buildings rated 
substandard; on the chi-square test this relationship was significant 
at a one per cent level of confidence. A similar trend was also noted 
in the case of type of building, mixture of business and residential 
land usage, and rated quality of neighborhood, although in these 
instances the chi-square test was inconclusive. The younger group 
came in greater proportion from rented quarters, neighborhoods 
rated ‘below average’, and areas where business establishments 
were mixed with residences. 

Family conditions —As far as having both parents present in the 
home, our younger group proved to have the advantage. The 
middle third of Table I gives data showing that more of them came 
from intact homes; more of the older group had lost one or more 
parents by death. The relationship was strong enough to warrant 
rejection of the null hypothesis at the 0.001 level of confidence. 
This relationship was supported by other tables. At the two per 
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cent level of confidence, more of the older group ‘had working 
mothers, as contrasted to the eleven-year-olds in whose families 
the father was more likely to be the only employed parent. Among 
the tables where the chi-square test was inconclusive, the eleven- 
year-olds more often came from homes where some parent was at 
home to take care of things during the day and evening, as con- 


Taste L—Hows Conpitions or Boys 


Total year- Oler asl de 

Ratio of rooms to occupants in 

dwelling units 
One room or less per person 3,127 | 276 | 2,851 
More than one room per person 931| 55| 876| 9.0 |2 «0.02 
Not stated 63 3 60 
Marital status of parents 
Living together 2,456 | 223 | 2,233 
Separated or divorced 971 | 81 890 | 17.6 | 3 | «0.001 
One or both dead 645 | 26 619 
Not stated 49 4 45 
Method used by parents in giving 

money to boy 
Allowance 931 | 93 838 
Pay for work 98 2 96 | 64.3 | 4 |«0.001 
On request 2,152 | 218 | 1,934 
None 809 | 18 791 
Not stated 131 3 128 
Total 4,121 | 334 | 3,787 


trasted to homes unsupervised except at night. On the basis of 
interviews with the boy and his parents the officers’ report showed 
a statistically inconclusive tendency for the older group to have 
parents who frequently quarreled. 

Dependency of boys.—The only item giving à clue to dependency 
related to the manner in which the boys received their spending 
money. The bottom third of Table I sets forth the data on this 
point. Here it will be noted that the younger boys, with few excep- 
tions, received money from parents either as an allowance or in 
response to their requests. By contrast, the older boys included a 
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sizable minority whose parents gave them no money or else paid 
a wage for work done. This relationship was significant at the 0.001 
level of confidence whether or not the ‘not stated’ category was 
treated as a separate class. The ‘not stated’ group is reported, as 
it will be discussed later. 

Expressed attitudes toward institutions ——When interviewing the 
boys, the police officers sought information indicating their atti- 
tudes toward home, school, church, and adult neighbors. Obviously, 
what the boy would say to a policeman on items where ‘good’ and 
‘bad’ were so patent must be taken with a grain of salt. As a cor- 
rection to falsifications, efforts were made to secure objective be- 
havior. In general, on both types of evidence the eleven-year-olds 
more often gave the conventionally acceptable response or showed 
more conventional behavior. In the upper half of Table 2 we give 
a mixture of both types of data relating to school. Here we note 
that the older group was more likely to openly express dislike of 
school. In addition, a significant minority had quit formal educa- 
tion. Other tabulations gave results showing a similar trend. At 
the one per cent level of confidence, more of the older group ex- 
pressed hostile feelings toward teachers and one or both parents. 
Among the statistically inconclusive tabulations, we found more 
older boys antagonistic to adult neighbors and more eleven-year- 
olds attending church regularly. 

Peer group relationships.—The younger boys appeared to have, 
as a group, better social relationships with other youngsters. Among 
the facts to which the police officers gave close attention was the 
boy’s companions. Data on this point were valued highly for 
police reasons; they had often proved useful in clearing up new 
offenses. The facts were obtained not only from the boy himself 
but from patrolmen and other adults familiar with the neighbor- 
hood. On this basis it was possible to divide the boys into two 
groups: (1) those who belonged to a crowd or a gang which played 
together and (2) ‘lone wolves’. The lower half of Table 2 presents 
the data on this point. The eleven-year-olds included more boys 
who belonged to a crowd or gang and fewer who had been classed 
as ‘lone wolves’. As with the other key tabulations reported above, 
this one also was supported by other data. At the one per cent 
level of confidence, the eleven-year-olds were reported to get along 
better and to be less given to quarrels with classmates in school. 
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Also, in their choice of favorite sports, comparatively more chose 
baseball and fewer, fishing, than the older group. 

Miscellaneous.—There were a number of other items yielding 
statistically significant differences between the two age groups. 
For the most part these either were not germane to the main pur- 
pose of this study or else were natural results of age differences. 
For the sake of completeness, they are reported herewith in sum- 
mary form: 

1) Fewer eleven-year-olds had paid employment. 


TABLE 2.—ScHoon ATTITUDES AND PEER GROUP RELATIONSHIPS OF Boys 


11- 
Total | year- | Older 


el ao e 


Attitude expressed toward school 


Likes 2,675 | 271 | 2,404 
Indifferent 591 | 42| 549 
Dislikes 369 | 17 352 
Hates 60 2 58 | 58.1 | 4 |<0.001 
Not stated and not in school 426 2 424 


Peer group membership 
Boy was in some sort of peer group 3,032 | 313 | 3,319 


‘Lone wolves’ 473 | 20 453 | 11.4 | 2 |«0.01 
Not stated - 16 1 | 15 
Total 4,191 | 334 | 3,787 


2) Police officers rated more of them small for their age. 

'8) Police officers considered more of them ‘honest’. 

4) On the basis of appearance, police officers rated more of 
them *preadolescent'. 

5) More eleven-year-olds spent all their money on entertain- 
ment. 

6) None was allowed to drive the family car. 


DISCUSSION 
On one of the hypotheses, the results were unequivocal. As in- 
dicated by the housing situation and neighborhood ratings, low 
Socio-economic status was found in a higher proportion of the 
eleven-year-olds. 
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As to the relative proportion of seriously maladjusted youngsters 
among the eleven-year-olds, the evidence is indirect. A previous 
study (9) in this series had revealed that among repeaters giving 
evidence of personality distortion, strongly concentrated among 
boys who were in trouble over and over again even though not 
members of gangs, certain items were linked with recidivism and 

_ reliably predictive of it. Among these were the boys’ expressed 
attitude toward parents, the presence of family tension as evidenced 
by broken homes, and the failure to supply information on such 
practices as the giving of money by parents. The last-mentioned 
was striking. It could be interpreted either as an emotional block- 
ing, as an evidence of shame, or a desire to be close-mouthed about 
family affairs. In any event, in the present study, all these indices 
previously found associated with maladjustment were less frequent 
in the eleven-year-old segment of the sample. Although the evi- 
dence leans in the direction predicted by our hypotheses, it ob- 
viously requires verification by studies utilizing more direct and 
sensitive measures of emotional stability. 

One result of the present study was not fully anticipated. This 
had to do with the greater conventionality in the eleven-year-olds’ 
expressed attitudes toward parents and teachers. If this group 
had hostile feelings, as we would expect they should, these were 
but one side of an ambivalence. Perhaps the fact that they were 
still more dependent, as indicated by their having to rely upon 
parents for spending money, made them more apt to feel uneasy 
at the prospect of open defiance. At this point we can only specu- 
late. Several possibilities suggest themselves. It may be that fewer 
of these youngsters are emotionally disturbed in any marked de- 
gree and that their conventionality is merely a sign of that fact. 
Tt is equally possible that the conventionality is merely a residue 
of childish attitudes which they will out-grow, and, as years bring 
them added independence, rebellion will become more whole- 
hearted. Here, again, there is need for further investigation in 
which such sensitive devices as various projective tests can give 
us a clearer picture of what lies below the surface. 


~ SUMMARY 
The police files on all boys interviewed on complaint by Detroit 
Youth Bureau officers in 1949 were studied, and the 334 eleven- 
year-olds compared with the 3,787 who had passed their twelfth 
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birthdays. The eleven-year-olds as a group were found to come in 
greater proportion from poorer socio-economic levels, to be more 
dependent upon the parents, to express more conventional at- 
titudes toward adult-managed institutions, and to have better 
social relationships with other youngsters. 
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THE RELATIVE INTELLIGIBILITY OF 
. MALE AND FEMALE TALKERS: 


B. SILVERSTEIN, R. C. BILGER, T. D. HANLEY, anp M. D. STEER 


Purdue University 


Very early in the history of experimental investigation in speech, 
researchers recognized that males and females constitute different 
experimental samples. The two sexes cannot be assumed to be 
drawn from the same population when some of the voice variables 
(notably pitch) are considered. Accordingly, most of the research 
articles to be found in publications in the speech field report re- 
sults of investigations employing all male experimental samples. 
A few experiments employing female subjects have been reported. 
However, experiments involving both male and female subjects 
are almost unprecedented. 

The paucity of speech research involving female and male-and- 
female groups is particularly to be noted in the series of intelli- 
gibility studies conducted under military auspices during and after 
the Second World War. Many important results of such investi- 
gations, applicable only to a male population, have been published. 
Among the findings which have been demonstrated to have statis- 
tical significance are the following: 

1) Speech signals louder than conversational level are necessary 
to intelligible communication in noise (1, 2). 

2) Instruction and practice in increased syllable duration will 
result in improved intelligibility (7). 1 

3) Practice involving ‘Read Back’ of transmitted messages 
through difficult transmission conditions will result in improved 
intelligibility (5). 

4) Taking intelligibility tests will improve intelligibility (6). 

5) Two hours of instruction in loudness and clearness will re- 
sult in a substantial improvement in speech intelligibility (7). 

6) Intelligibility tests given under laboratory conditions are 
valid for distinguishing the superior from the inferior speakers, 
with respect to speech intelligibility in high level noise (4). 

1 This research was carried out under contract with the Office of Naval 
Research, Special Devices Center, Human Engineering Division, as Con- 
tract NGori-104, T. O. II, Project NR-782-003, of which this is Technical 
Report Number SDC 104-2-29. 
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However, as previously stated, in all of the investigations from 
which these conclusions were drawn, the samples employed were 
limited to males of military age. Since the population concerned 
with voice communication in high level noise was almost exclusively 
male during the first period of these investigations, it was practi- 
cally imperative that the samples be exclusively male. Today, 
however, an increasing tendency exists for the assignment of women 
to responsible communication positions, within the armed services 
and in volunteer civil defense agencies. Illustrative of this increased 
participation by women in the defense effort is the number of 
women currently engaged in control tower duties at civilian and 
military airfields. 

The increased dependence upon women for vital military voice 
communications makes necessary a reéxamination of the known 
facts about intelligibility to determine their applicability to female 
talkers. It is important, therefore, to ascertain whether or not voice 
communication normative data drawn from investigations invol- 
ving all male subjects may be applied to the female population 
which may be called upon to do vital communication work. Con- 
sidered to be particularly pressing is the question of how well fe- 
male talkers perform when in the presence of high level noise. 

The purpose of this investigation was to determine the relative 
intelligibility of male and female talkers over standard military 

- communication equipment in the presence of high level noise. More 
specifically, it was of interest to determine if there were any differ- 
ences in speaking ability manifested between untrained groups of 
male and female talkers; if there were any differences in the effects 
of training for improved intelligibility upon groups of male and fe- 
male talkers; and if there were any differences in intelligibility 
scores of male or female talkers attributable to the sex of the lis- 


tening panel. 


SUBJECTS 


Initially the subjects for this investigation were ninety male 
and ninety female students enrolled in sections of an elementary 
course in public speaking at Purdue University. Of these one 
hundred and eighty subjects, forty-five male and forty-five female 
subjects were designated as the experimental group to be given 
two hours of training in voice communication in addition to being 
tested. The remaining subjects were designated as the control 
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group and were tested and retested without intervening training. 
Further division of both the control and experimental groups was 
effected so that there were three subdivisions within each group: 
all male panels, all female panels, and panels composed of equal 
numbers of men and women. 

Of the initial group of one hundred and eighty subjects, forty-two 
were dropped from the investigation because of failure to attend 
training or retesting sessions, or because their scores were selected 
at random as scores to be discarded in order to equate the sizes of 
the subgroups. (In order to employ a standard form of orthogonal 
analysis it was necessary to maintain equal-sized subgroups in the 
experimental and control samples.) 


PROCEDURE 


Instrumentation —Three Portable Interphone Trainers (Navy 
Device 8-I) were utilized in this investigation. One Device 8-I was 
used as a noise generator and the noise from this source was fed 
through a junction box into the phono input of two other Device 
8-I's which were used as Interphone Trainers (Fig. 1). The ampli- 
fied noise from each Device 8-I being used as an interphone trainer 
was then coupled to ten sets of headphones, Model AN B-H-1. The 
noise level output was adjusted so that the ‘full noise’ condition 
produced a noise level of 106.5 db, re 10-1° watts/cm?, in the head- 
phones, as measured by an ADC Artificial Ear. This noise level, 
used in the intelligibility testing sessions, was set initially by three 
judges on a subjective criterion. It was judged to be a noise level 
which would allow untrained speakers to achieve approximately 
fifty per cent intelligibility on the VOL, 24-Work Multiple-Choice 
"Test lists. (5). 

The speech input from the carbon microphones, Model T-38C, 
was coupled to the Channel No. 1 carbon microphone input of each 
Device 8-I being used as an Interphone Trainer. The speech channel 
gain was calibrated so that an input of 0.07 volts, at 1,000 cps, 
produced an output of 0.49 volts across the headphones. 

For the ‘reduced noise’ condition, used during the training ses- 
sion, the noise level was reduced 10 db, to 95.6 db, re 10-7 
watts/em?. The speech channel gain was also reduced by 10 db 
in order to maintain the same signal-to-noise ratio that was used 
in the testing situation with ‘full noise’. 

Method.—The procedure followed in this study is similar to the 
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general pattern followed in several other studies of Talker intelli- 
gibility in the presence of high level noise previously reported from 
this laboratory. (6, 7, 8) The procedure in this investigation may 
be outlined as follows: 

A) A pre-training test of intelligibility given to all subjects; 

B) A training period for the experimental group only; and 

C) A post-training test of intelligibility for all subjects. 


10 Navy Type T-38C 10 Type ANB-H-1 
Carbon ilicrophones Headsets 


Device 8-1 


(Interphone 
Trainer) 


Device 8-I 
Junction box 


| (Noise Generator) 


10 Navy Type T-38C 10 Type ANB-H-l 


_ Carbon Microphones Headsets 
d Fre. 1. Block diagram of instrumentation used to test speaker intelligibility 


Pre-training test —The subjects came to the testing room directly 
from their classrooms. They had been organized into specific test 
panels of from seven to ten members previous to their introduction 
into the testing situation. Each panel member was assigned a seat 
from among ten straightback, tablet armchairs arranged in a 
straight line. The seats were partially enclosed by booths of celotex 
sheeting mounted between the chairs. Generally, only one panel 
was tested at a time, but it was possible to test two panels simul- 
taneously by using both of the interphone trainers. ) f 

After being seated, the subjects were given a brief period of 

orientation to the task and the equipment. The panel members 
. were told, also, that they were participating in an investigation 
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being Garriód ub by Purdue University for the Office of Naval 
Research; that the investigation was concerned with voice com- 
munication in the presence of high level noise, and that they would 
serve both as speakers and listeners during the investigation. Fol- 
lowing instruction in the proper use of the microphone and head- 
phones, the subjects were instructed to put on their headsets and 
they were given specific instructions over the interphone trainer 
for the VOL, 24-Work Multiple-Choice Intelligibility Test. (4) 
After the instructions had been given, the ‘reduced noise’ condi- 
tion was transmitted to the headphones and the experimenter 
read a sample intelligibility test. Following this, the ‘full noise’ 
condition was transmitted to the headphones, and Form A of the 
24-Word Multiple-Choice Intelligibility Test was administered. 
The subjects were dismissed immediately after testing was com- 
pleted. 

Training.—Three to four weeks after the administration of the 
pre-training test, all of the experimental subjects were called back 
with their original panel mates and given a one-hour training ses- 
sion. The first part of the training session consisted of a lecture 
pointing up the importance of loudness and clear pronunciation in 
radio-telephone communication? 

The training lecture emphasized the use of a loudness level ‘just 
short of shouting’ for maximum intelligibility. It was pointed out 
that the speaker might use the speech signal in his own headphones 
(sidetone) to determine whether he was using sufficient loudness 
for the particular noise barrier. In addition to these instructions, 
the correct use of the microphone was emphasized again. Instruc- 
tions for increased clearness included the suggestion that all of the 
sounds of the words should be uttered precisely and that all of the 
syllables should be given equal loudness and equal duration. 

Following this brief lecture period the subjects were given an 
opportunity to practice the techniques which had been discussed. 
Each subject was given a printed military-type message which he 
was directed to read to another subject in his circuit. The speci- 
fied listener called for repeats until he was certain of the message. 

* A detailed description of this lecture can be found in SDC Technical 


Report, No. 104-2-4, Purdue Voice Science Laboratory, Lafayette, Indiana, 
1947. 


3 This departure from the procedure of. previous investigations conducted 
at this laboratory (6, 7, 8) is to be noted. Hitherto the training messages 
utilized consisted of non-military communications. 
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Then he repeated it for the originator, who corrected any errors 
in message content. After the message recipient read back the mes- 
sage correctly, another pair of subjects was given an opportunity 
to engage in similar practice. During this training period each 
subject acted as the originator and as the recipient of a message 
to be ‘read back’ correctly. This practice period was interspersed 
with further instructions and specific criticisms in which was 
stressed the importance of the techniques being employed for in- 
creased intelligibility. 

Original messages and repeat-backs were spoken over the same 
interphone circuits used in testing. The noise level during the 
training program was set on ‘reduced noise’ condition. 

Post-training test—Three to four weeks after the experimental 
group training sessions, post-training tests were administered to 
both the experimental and control subjects. All subjects were tested 
with their original panel-mates and all subjects occupied the same 
seats and used the same equipment that they had used in previous 
sessions. Form B of the VCL, 24-Word Multiple-Choice Intelli- 
gibility Test was administered to all subjects as the post-training 
test. All calibrations were identical to those used in the pre-training 
test. 

Statistical analysis.—As previously indicated, the purpose of this 
study was to investigate certain aspects of the performance of male 
and female talkers, specifically their training. For statistical analy- 
sis, per cent intelligibility scores for individuals and subgroups 
were computed. The mean number of items correctly marked by a 
listening panel for a given talker, divided by the number of words 
spoken by the talker (twenty-four) constituted the intelligibility 
score for the talker. 

The data collected were treated by three separate analyses, First, 
the data from the pre-training test were analyzed by an analysis 
of variance technique to determine if there were any statistically 
significant differences, with respect to speaker intelligibility, be- 
tween the sex subgroups at the outset of the experimentation. The 
data from the post-training test were treated by the same analysis 
of variance design to determine if any differences were present in 
the post-training test results. Finally, so that the comparison would 
be based on the ‘best-fitting’ regression line rather than the as- 
sumption of a perfect regression, an analysis of covariance was used 
to compare pre-training to post-training scores in order to deter- 
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mine if any significant differences were present in the intelligibility 
gains made by the sex subgroups. 

Whenever significant differences were found, ‘t’ tests for the 
significance of difference between means were used to isolate the 
differences, 


TABLE I.—SuBGROUP MEANS AND STANDARD DEVIATIONS FOR TEST AND 
Rerest 


Experimental Group (Training) 


N Test SD Retest SD 
23 57.1 10.6 69.2 10.2 
23 52.3 12.6 69.0 8.3 
23 53.2 9.9 68.2 9.0 
Total.........| 69 54.2 11.1 68.5 9.2 


11.0 62.8 12.4 
9.0 53.5 8.9 
9.5 59.1 9.8 


9.9 58.5 10.5 


RESULTS 


The means and standard deviations of the intelligibility scores 
for all subgroups, experimental and control, on both the pre-train- 
ing and post-training intelligibility tests are presented in Table I. 

Relative Intelligibility of Untrained Male and Female Speakers.— 
The results of the analysis of variance utilized to test the signif- 
icance of differences in the pre-test data are presented in Table II. 
The ‘F-ratio’ for between sex subgroups is significant at the one 
per cent level; but, before any conclusions may be drawn, the 
significant interaction, experimental-control X sex subgroups, must 
be noted, investigated and interpreted. 

Since the interaction experimental-control X sex subgroups is 
significant at the 2.5 per cent level, it is permissible to conduct 
separate analyses of variance on each of the main groups in order 
to investigate the source of the interaction. The results of these 
analyses (see Table III) indicate that the reason for the significant 
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interaction was that there were differences, significan beyond the 
one per cent level, between the sex subgroups within the control 
group, while there were no significant differences within the experi- 


TABLE II.—ANALYSIS OF VARIANCE To Test INITIAL DIFFERENCES IN 


INTELLIGIBILITY 
Source of Variation sme Ses im Probability 


Between sex subgroups | 2,724.26) 2 |1,362.13)11.80 P < .001 

Between experimental- 67.91] 1 67.91|«1 Tm 
control 

Interaction: experimen- 759.52) 2| 379.76 3.92.01 < P < .025 
tal-control X sex sub- 
groups 

Within groups (error) 15, 239.00) 132 | 115.45) 


Taste III.—ANALYSIS or VARIANCE TO TEST INITIAL INTELLIGIBILITY 
DIFFERENCES BETWEEN Sex SUBGROUPS WITHIN THE EXPERIMENTAL 
AND CONTROL GROUPS 


Group | Source of variation | Sumof | ar | Mean, BS Probability 
Experi- | Between sex 305.31| 2| 152.46 1.29) 0.25 < P < 0.50 


mental) subgroups 
Within sex sub- |7,784.19| 66 | 117.94 


groups 
Total 8,089.50) 68 
Control | Between sex 3,178.49] 2 1,589.2415.57| P < 0.001 
subgroups 
Within sex sub- |0,734.78, 66 | 102.04 
groups 
Total 9,913.27, 68 


mental group. However, the magnitude of the *F-ratio' in the case 
of the control group is so great that it may be reasoned that the 
significant interaction is the result of chance allocation of subjects 
to experimental or control group. ie i 
In summary, the results of analysis for sex differences in intelli- 
gibility prior to training reveal significant differences favoring the 
male sex in the control group. That a similar result was not found 
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in the experimental group is believed to be a chance effect related 
to assignment of subjects to groups. 
Effect of mixed listening panels upon speaker intelligibility, pre- 


TABLE IV.—ANALYsIS OF VARIANCE TO Test FOR DIFFERENCES IN 
Posr-TnaiNING Test Scores 


Mean 


‘F- 


Source of variation meet | at | Men | E, | Probability 
Between sex subgroups. . 587.48) 2| 293.74) 2.87) 0.05 < P < .10 
Between groups (experi- 

mental-control)....... 3,420.04| 1| 3,426.04| 33.44]P < 0.001 
Interaction; experimen- 

tal-control X sex sub- 

BLOWS ene seh pice e 428.19} 2| 214.10) 2.09.10 < P < .25 
Within groups (error)...| 13,522.39) 132} 102.44! 


Total..............| 17,964.10} 137 


TABLE V.—ANALYSIS OF COVARIANCE TO TEsT DIFFERENCES IN 


Improvement BETWEEN INITIAL AND FINAL TEST 
Mean 
Source of variation Su [edt uus Probability 
Scores) 
Between sex subgroups. . 123.10] 2 68.55 — = 
Between experimental- 
control..............| 8,762.87] 1 3,762.87| 41.05 P < .001 
Interaction: experimen- 
tal-control X sex sub- 
BrOUDEC E eens 154.81| 2| 77.40) E m 
Within cells (error).....| 12,008.64| 131| 91.67 


training test.—In an attempt to determine the effect a mixed lis- 
tening panel could have upon speaker intelligibility scores, ‘t’ tests 
for the significance of differences between means were calculated 


as follows: 


(a) All male subgroups vs. males in mixed subgroups, and 
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(b) All female subgroups vs. females in mixed subgroups, 
Neither of the ‘t-ratios’ approached significance. 

Sex subgroups speaker intelligibility differences in post-training 
test—The results of the analysis of variance used to test for the 
significance of differences on the post-training test (see Table IV) 
indicate that there were no significant differences between sex 
subgroups on the post-training test. The highly significant differ- 
ence between experimental and control groups is the result which, 
on the basis of previous research (5), was expected. 

Sex subgroup speaker intelligibility gains —Table V presents the 
results of the analysis of covariance used to determine if any sig- 
‘nificant differences existed in the relative degree of improvement 
made by the sex subgroups. The failure of the ‘F-ratio’ for between 
sex subgroups to reach a significant level indicates that, when initial 
differences in speaker intelligibility are taken into account, males 
and females benefit equally from training (whether training con- 
sists of the one-hour lesson or merely of a retest). 


CONCLUSIONS 


Within the limitations of this investigation, the following con- 
clusions seem justified: 
1) The existence of sex differences, with respect to the ability 

of untrained talkers to speak intelligibly in the presence of high 
level noise, is demonstrated by this investigation. Differences favor 
the male sex. 

2) Wherever these sex differences are found, training, if only 
the training incidental to undergoing a retest of speaker intelli- 
gibility, serves to eliminate these differences. 

3) A one-hour period of training for improved intelligibility 
results in a significantly greater gain in intelligibility than that 
made by a control group on test-retest. This conclusion is applicable 
to all male, all female, and mixed groups. 

4) Taking a test for speaker intelligibility in the presence of 
high level noise results in statistically significant gains in intelli- 
gibility on subsequent tests. However, when initial scores are 
high, the trend is not consistent and may even be reversed. 

5) The sex of the auditor seems to have little or no effect upon 
the intelligibility scores of male and female speakers. j 

6) Male and female speakers benefit equally from intelligibility 


training. 
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INTER-GRADE COMPARISONS OF WORD 
FREQUENCIES IN CHILDREN’S WRITING 


GERTRUDE HILDRETH 


Brooklyn College 


A practical alphabetical list indicating the relative frequency 
with which words are used by children in writing is a requisite 
for elementary school spelling instruction. The basic assumption 
underlying the construction of the list devised by Hildreth and 
Salisbury! and of the revision prepared by Parke? is that the words 
commonly used in children’s everyday writing should be taught 
ahead of those less commonly used. The total frequencies for all 
grades combined as given in the Rinsland Vocabulary? were used in 
the construction of the Hildreth-Salisbury list as well as the New 
York City list when preliminary correlation studies showed the 
high degree of correspondence in frequency rank from grade to 
grade for the commoner words in the total Rinsland list. 

It is important to determine the degree of relationship in fre- 
quency rank for words of the separate grade lists of the Rinsland 
Vocabulary and total frequency for all grades combined, because 
this information would aid in determining whether the total fre- 
quencies for particular words are as valid for word selection and 
sequential gradation of spelling words as the separate grade lists. 
If so, the separate sub-lists by grades can be disregarded, and the 
total frequency column in Rinsland furnishes valid information 
for preparing word lists arranged in frequency levels; separate 
grade lists for the intermediate and upper elementary grades then 
become unnecessary. 

Another interesting question is the stability in frequency rank 
from grade to grade of words more commonly used by children in 
writing in comparison with those less commonly used. For example, 
does such a common word as ‘chair’ have a more consistent rank 


1 Gertrude Hildreth. “Spelling as a language tool.” Elementary School 
Journal, xuv, (September, 1947) 33-40. j $ 

2? Margaret Parke. A Manual to Guide Experimentation With Spelling 
Lists A, B, and C. New York City Board of Education, 1951. i 

3 Rinsland, H.-D. A Basic Vocabulary of Elementary School. Children. 
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in each separate grade than a less commonly used word such as 
‘chapter’. For younger children in Grades III and IV teachers are 
chiefly concerned about a short list of high frequency words. 

Method.—The problem was attacked by making a random sam- 
pling of one hundred words from the Hildreth-Salisbury List, 
Levels I through VIII, Level I consisting of the most commonly 
used words according to total frequency such as ‘my’, ‘very’, ‘our’; 
Levels VI, VII and VIII consisting of relatively infrequently used 
words such as ‘zone’, ‘machinery’, ‘quart’, and then comparing 
the deviations in rank for these one hundred words in the separate 
Rinsland grade lists for Grades IIT, IV, VI and VIII. Omitted 
from the one hundred words were abbreviations, two-word com- 
binations, and proper names. 

Words in the Rinsland grade levels I and II were omitted from 
these comparisons because these grades obviously present a differ- 
ent problem in spelling word selection than the higher years. 
Grades V and VII were omitted because it seemed unnecessary 
to do the computations for each one of the separate upper ele- 
mentary grades. 

In order to determine the intergrade relationships for the com- 
moner words the same comparisons in terms of deviation in fre- 
quency rank were made for the forty commonest words in the 
sampling of one hundred according to Rinsland total frequency. 
These forty words correspond roughly to the commonest 1800- 
2000 words used by elementary school children. The entire hundred 
words correspond approximately to the commonest 4500-4800 
words used by children in their writing. Intergrade deviations for 
the forty commonest words were not computed because the trends 
are evident from the comparisons with the respective grade fre- 
quencies and total frequency for the hundred-word list. 

Frequency distributions were made for these deviations in rank 
without respect to sign in step intervals of 1 and the medians for 
all these distributions were computed. Table I shows the distribu- 
tions of the deviations, the medians for each set of deviations, and 
the range in deviation for each set of comparisons. In Table I, 
T stands for Total Frequency. The grade designations at the head 
of each column, e.g., 3-4, 3-6, etc. mean Grades III and IV, III 
and VI, and so on. The medians were computed on ungrouped 
distributions of deviations. 
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The following deviations in frequency rank for each of the hun- 
dred words were computed: Grades III and IV, III and VI, III 
and VIII, III and total; IV and VI, IV and VIII, IV and total; 
VI and VIII, VI and total, VIII and total. For the forty high 


TABLE I. DISTRIBUTIONS OF DEVIATIONS IN RANK AT VARIOUS GRADE 
LEVELS ror SELECTIONS or WORDS IN THE HiLDRETH-BALISBURY List 


(medians computed on ungrouped data) 


Data for 100 words in the total list a for rapa) 
Deviation 
Gr. | Gr. | Gr. | Gr. | Gr. | Gr. | Gr. | Gr. | Gr. | Gr. | Gr. | Gr. | Gr. | Gr. 
34 | 3-6 | 3-8 | -T | 4-6 | 4-$ | -T | 68 | 6T | T | 3-T | T | 6T | T 
50+ 1] 1 
48 
46 
44 Tut 
42 1| 1 
40 2 ih 
38 1 1 
36 dE ae ei 2 
34 4| 1 
32 2) 1 2 2 
30 ds: '2:| ox 5 EATER 1 1 
28 3 2| 2 1 1 1 
26 3] 1 2 2 1 1 
24 1 1 2|-2: 29] 1 
22 1| 6] 3| 4] 4] 8] 38] 2] 1 A Ber 
20 1| 3] 8| 2} 3) 2 2| 2) 2 
18 CA 2] 4) 2] 38] 4 4] 2) 3 1 
16 8:1.8.|. 1 | 68. [U6 [odio 84091022120 E ERE di 
14 3] 8] 9] 9] 7] 7] 2] 4] 3] 3] 1 Yd 
12 8| 4] 7] 5] 6| 6] 8] 7] 3] 3 2] 1 
10 7]19| 6| 5/11) 7| 8| 8| 7| 7| 1| 1| 2 3 
8 7110/13] 5| 3| 6| 7|12|3| 8| 1| 2 5| 3 
6 12| 9| 9|14|10|10| 6|10| 11 | 15] 7 1| 5| 6 
4 12/11] 4|16|13| | 14| 8|18| H 11| 8| 8| 6 
2 16|13| 6|17 | 18 | 16 | 19 | 13 | 19 20| 7|10| 7| 9 
0 21 | 14 | 12 | 15 | 11 | 14 | 30 | 15 | 20 17|11|16|10| 7 
N 100 |100 |100 |100 {100 |100 |100 |100 |100 100 | 40 | 40 | 40 | 40 
Range |0-37]0- |0-50/0-340-43]0-42/0-23/0-37 2210-30/0-16/0-13/0-220-28 
52.5 
Median |6.17/9.14|12.0 6.2| 7.3|7.834.12| 8.5/5.14| 6.3 4.4) 3.0| 4.6| 5.2 
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frequency oS the following deviations in frequency rank were 
computed: III and total; IV and total, VI and total, VIII and 
total. 

Results.—Table I shows the median deviations in rank for the 
frequeney order of word usage in the comparisons made among 
the respective grades and total frequency to be as follows: 

Grades III and IV, 6.17; III and VI, 9.14; III and VIII, 12.0, 
III and total, 6.2; Grades IV and VI, 7.3, IV and VIII, 7.8, IV 
and total, 4.12; Grades VI and VIII, 8.5, VI and total. 5.14, VIII 
and total, 6.3. These results indicate that the different; words are 
used with about the same relative frequency in the upper elemen- 
tary grades. There is so little difference in the deviations for word 
frequency in Grades IV and VI, IV and VIII, and VI and VIII, 
(7.3, 7.8, and 8.5) and these deviations are so small as to indicate 
that separate frequency lists for these grades need not be con- 
structed. 

The Grade IV frequency ranks are closest to the total, possibly 
because Grade IV represents a halfway point in the range of grades 
from I to VIII and would be less influenced by the brevity of the 
Grade III list or the wide range of the Grade VIII words. 

Inspection of the data for Grade III shows that although the 
deviations in comparison with the separate grades is lower for the 
adjacent Grade IV than for Grades VI and VIII, nevertheless the 
comparison between Grade III and total frequency shows virtually 
the same deviation as that between Grade VIII and total, both of 
these deviations being slightly higher than for Grades IV and 
total, and Grade VI and total. These findings suggest that the 
Grade TII list is somewhat more restricted, less representative than 
the Grade IV and Grade VI lists, as would be expected from a 
cursory examination of the writings of third-graders. By Grade IV 
children are ‘hitting their stride’ in writing, and using almost as 
wide a range of the most common words with about the same 
frequency as they will use them later on in the higher grades. 

Our interest in Grade III words for purposes of teaching spelling 
is confined chiefly to words that are commonest among 2000 in 
English usage, rather than the entire range of which the hundred 
words are representative. 

The comparisons for the Grade VIII frequencies seem a bit out 
of line as do the comparisons for Grade III, but for a different 
reason. The Grade VIII list appears to be more influenced than 
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the lists for Grades IV and VI by words used in formal school 
theme writing and formal correspondence. 

The smaller deviations for each of the separate grade compari- 
sons with total frequency are due in part to intercorrelation, since 
the total frequency contains the frequency tabulations for the 
particular grade in question as well as for all others; but the lower 
deviations are also due in part to the greater stability of the total 
frequency list which combines frequency counts for eight separate 
grades and hence is many times larger than any of the separate 
grade frequencies. 

Some words show wide deviations in frequency rank from grade 
to grade, some relatively small; for example, the average deviation 
in all intergrade comparisons for the word ‘got’ is 1; for ‘dear’, 4; 
for ‘handkerchief’, 16; for ‘April’, 29. 

For the forty words of highest total frequency the median devi- 
ations are as follows: Grade III and total, 4.4; IV and total, 3.0; 
VI and total, 4.6; VIII and total, 5.2. 

These deviations compared with those for the total list of one 
hundred words prove what one might expect—that the frequency 
rank order for the commonest words is more consistent grade for 
grade than the order for less common words. The egocentric ‘my’ 
and ‘our’ come out on top no matter what the grade level of chil- 
dren using the words. 

The less frequently a word is used by elementary school children 
according to total frequency count, the less consistent the rank 
from grade to grade, in general. This conclusion was to be expected, 
because uncommon words are in a sense specialized, e.g., ‘ma- 
chinery’, ‘quart’, ‘office’, ‘April’. Who can predict with certainty 
just when and where these words will be used in writing by anyone? 

The wide deviations certain words show (‘chance’ has a deviation 
of 50 for Grades III and VIII; ‘April’, a deviation of 52.5 for 
Grades III and VI; ‘office’, a deviation of 44 for Grades III and 
VI) are not entirely due to chance. These are obviously less fre- 
quently used words in general and words of a more highly spe- 
cialized character. Inspection of the original tally sheets proves 
that the words of highest frequency among these forty commonest 
words show more consistency in rank than the total forty com- 
moner words in the selection of one hundred. 

For the forty commonest words, Grade III now appears to be 
more in line with the other grades. (Note the deviations for Grade 
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III and total for the hundred words and Grade III and total for 
the forty high frequency words.) For the forty words, the Grade 
III median deviation compared with the total frequency is slightly 
under that for Grades VI and VII, but still higher than for Grade 
IV. This finding is more significant than the results for the hundred 
word comparisons because these forty words represent the com- 
monest 1800-2000 words in frequency of use. This is the maximum 
vocabulary with which any spelling work in the primary grades 
need be concerned. 

In evaluating all these comparisons some allowance must be 
made for statistical unreliability of the differences between medians 
due to errors of sampling. 

These results tend to indicate that the separate grade frequencies 
as given in Rinsland probably have no more validity for ‘grading’ 
spelling words in order of frequency of use in writing than the 
Rinsland total frequency list for all grades. There can be little 
question of this conclusion for the 2000 or so commonest words 
used in the English language. In the long run, the total frequency 
list representing the largest number of cases is the most stable, 
valid, and reliable for the sequential gradation of spelling words, 
The highly specialized nature of word usage above the 2000 or the 
2500 word limit suggests the difficulty of determining valid grade 
placement of these words. 

Common sense suggests that word selection for spelling in the 
primary grades does present a somewhat different problem than 
word usage in Grades IV and above. No one would advocate 
giving the younger children words for study arbitrarily selected 
from a frequency rank list no matter how consistently the com- 
monest words are used at all grade levels. 

Here is a promising field for further research. Additional studies 
should be made to determine the inter-grade relationships in fre- 
quency rank for a larger sampling of words in each of the separate 
grade levels of the Rinsland List and throughout the entire range 
of the words listed there. More extensive studies should be made 
of the relative correspondence in frequency rank of common and 
uncommon words, of special terms, proper names, and so on. It 
would be interesting also to discover the relationship that exists 
when the word usage of children in the elementary grades is com- 
pared with the word usage of high school students and adults. 
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COMPARISON OF PSYCHOLOGY INSTRUC- 
TORS AND NATIONAL NORMS ON THE 
PURDUE RATING SCALE 


A. W. BENDIG 


University of Pittsburgh 


As was pointed out in a previous report (2), student ratings of 
instructors in introductory psychology can serve two needs: (a) 
as part of a multiple criterion of teaching competence when com- 
bined with other measures of the instructors’ teaching behavior, 
and (b) as a source of information for the instructor in diagnosing 
his teaching strengths and weaknesses as seen by his students. 
Before student ratings can be used in an evaluative procedure 
much more needs to be known about the influence of characteristics 
of the students (sex, academic achievement, interests, etc.) upon 
their ratings and about the relationships of such ratings to other 
measures of teaching competence (supervisor and peer evaluations, 
objective test scores, speech patterns, etc.). However, student scales 
can more immediately be used to aid the instructor in discovering 
and modifying his more obvious deficiencies. Resistance to the 
use of student rating scales in evaluating the competence of college 
teachers is both widespread and, in view of the obvious inade- 
quacies and unproven validity of most scales, justifiable at this 
time, Their usefulness to the instructor as a help in self-diagnosis, 
however, is more accepted and rests upon à sounder basis. 

One necessity in using student scales as diagnostic tools is nor- 
mative data. For one such set of scales, the Purdue Rating Scale 
for Instruction (PRSI), percentile norms based upon the mean 
ratings of two hundred and five college instructors in many different 
subject matter areas at Purdue University have been provided by 
Remmers and Baker (9). In previous semesters these norms have 
been utilized in reporting student ratings to psychology instructors 
at the University of Pittsburgh who requested a student evaluation 
of their teaching. However, it soon became evident that these norms 
could not be meaningfully applied to the ratings of our instructors. 
For example, the mean rating of introductory psychology instruc- 
tors on PRSI scale 3 (Fairness in Grading) fell at the 90th percentile 
of the Purdue norms and at the 13th percentile on scale 10 (Stimu- 
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lating Intellectual Curiosity). These results suggested that either 
our sample of departmentally homogeneous instructors was not 
comparable to the heterogeneous group of instructors reported upon 
by Remmers and Baker, or that University of Pittsburgh students 
evaluate their instructors somewhat differently than do students 
at Purdue University. 

The first of the above suggestions appears to be the more tenable. 
Allof our instructors are employed by the same department and have 
similar professional interests and training. In contrast, the Purdue 
norms are based upon ratings of instructors from many different 
departments and disciplines. In other reports it has been suggested 
that inter-disciplinary differences in the subject matter taught may 
differentially affect student ratings of instructors (5) and even 
intra-department course content variations may be important 
(4). In addition to the subject matter homogeneity, most of our 
instructors tend to be younger than the average age of university 
instructors and to have had less teaching experience. Data reported 
by Goodhartz (7) suggest that younger instructors tend to be rated 
more favorably by students than do older staff members. Descrip- 
tions of the professional characteristics of our instructors can be 
found in previous articles (2, 4). As to student differences between 
Purdue and Pittsburgh, population data on students enrolling in 
introductory psychology at the University of Pittsburgh led to 
the conclusions that “the day-time students fit the picture of the 
average college student at most institutions” (2, p. 169). 

The obvious solution to our norms problem was to formulate 
our own norms based upon the data available upon our instructors. 
However, the non-comparability of our data raised a question as to 
the reliability of the PRSI scales when used with our sample. 
Remmers and Baker (9, p. 4) report high reliability for the scales 
based upon one hundred and fourteen instructors each rated by 
varying numbers of students. Before our proposed norms could be 
used, the reliability of the mean ratings based upon our sample had 
to be investigated. 


PROCEDURE 


During the Spring and Fall semesters of 1951 eleven instructors 
taught introductory psychology to daytime undergraduate stu- 
dents. Of the eleven, ten were male. They varied in academic rank 
from the lecturer to associate professor levels. All had had a min- 
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imum of one year of college teaching before «structing in 
this course. The PRSI ratings were collected two or three class 
periods before the final examination by members of the department 
other than those teaching in this course. Quantification of the 
ratings followed the procedure described in the PRSI Manual (9, p. 
12). Only data from the first ten scales of the PRSI were used since 
the primary need for normative data was on the scales referring 
to instructor characteristics. The remaining sixteen scales of the 
PRSI refer to course characteristics. The number of students rat- 
ing each of the eleven instructors varied from seventeen to ninety- 
eight. 

The reliability of the average ratings from each scale was com- 
puted by two methods: (a) the intraclass reliability estimate de- 
scribed by Ebel (6), and (b) the generalized reliability formula 
developed by Horst (8). When unequal numbers of students rate 
each instructor these two estimates may differ somewhat because 
of the different weighting applied to the average rating of each 
instructor. The average rating of a given instructor contributes to 
the intraclass estimate in proportion to the number of students 
tating that particular instructor, whereas the generalized formula 
weights the average rating of each instructor equally in determin- 
ing scale reliability, regardless of the differing number of raters 
from instructor to instructor. 

The obtained results in terms of the mean, median, standard 
deviation, and the two reliability estimates of each scale can be 
found in Table 1. In addition, comparable data from the Purdue 
norm group are also given. 

It is to be noted in Table 1 that PRSI scale 5 (Presentation of 
Subject Matter) was the most discriminating scale with our homo- 
geneous group of instructors and scale 3 (Fairness in Grading) 
appears the poorest. This latter result is most probably attributable 
to the well-structured departmental grading policy which was fol- 
lowed by all instructors and permitted little individual instructor 
influence over the grade achieved by each student (1, 5). In addi- 
tion, the mean rating for scale 3 was the highest of the ten scales, 
indicating the students approved of the objective grading system. 
used and recognized that there was little difference between in- 
structors as to this characteristic. Scales 1, 5, 7, 9, and 10 appear 
to be quite reliable, while the reliability estimates of the remaining 
five scales suggest that less reliance should be placed upon their 
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evaluation of our introductory psychology instructors. Previous 
data have indicated a generally negative skew to the distribution 
of ratings on these scales (5,9, p. 10) and a comparison of the means 
and medians in Table 1 shows this to be true, in varying degrees, 
for eight of the ten scales. Revising the wording of the scale cate- 
gories to reduce skewness in the five scale showing unsatisfactory 
reliabilities would probably improve their discrimination as was 
found in modifying similar scales (3). 


Tani» 1.—Normarive DATA on MEAN RATINGS or ELEVEN INTRODUCTORY 
PSYCHOLOGY INsrRUCTORS ON THE PURDUE RATING ScALE FoR 
INSTRUCTION (AvERAGE NUMER or RATERS = 42.8) AND 
Comparison wrrH Purous Norms 


Psychology Norms Purdue Norms 
Purdue Reliability 
SP enda: fiditen ot pondard |__| Median | Reliability: 
Means Means Means Intra- |Genera-| Of Means | Generalized 
class | lized 
1 83.5 86.5 7.7 0.91 | 0.91 90 0.92 
2 89.0 89.5 3.6 0.82 | 0.61 87 0.92 
3 91.9 92.3 3.9 0.58 | 0.54 86 0.86 
4 85.5 86.4 4.7 0.81 | 0.64 85 0.91 
5 66.6 66.7 13.7 0.96 | 0.93 79 0.93 
6 79.6 81.5 6.6 0.88 | 0.75 83 0.90 
7 77.7 80.0 8.6 0.91 | 0.90 84 0.92 
8 79.2 77.6 5.8 0.76 | 0.65 83 0.92 
9 87.7 89.4 7.3 0.92 | 0.91 92 0.94 
10 67.8 | 67.3 8.7 | 0.92 | 0.84 78 0.91 


Comparing the Horst reliability estimates reported by Remmers 
and Baker (9, p. 4) with the present data indicates a generally 
higher reliability of the scales as used with the Purdue sample. This 
lessened reliability is attributable to two factors: (a) the previously. 
mentioned departmental control over the testing and evaluative 
procedures used by the instructors, thus reducing inter-instructor 
variability in the eyes of the students, and (b) the greater homo- 
geneity of both course and instructional content between instruc- 
tors, since the data were obtained from a limited sample of instruc- 
tors teaching a specific course in a single university department. 
In view of the tremendous influence of these factors in reducing 
instructor heterogeneity in our sample, the fact that PRSI scales 
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1, 5, 7, and 9 yielded reliabilities quite comparablecto those found 
with the heterogeneous Purdue sample is a tribute to the discrimi- 
natory ability of both students and scales. 

Two suggestions are offered based upon the above results. First, 
that serious consideration be given to revising the wording of PRSI 
scale categories to achieve less skew in the distribution of ratings. 
Secondly, ratings from a fewer number of independent ‘scores’ 
for each instructor and evaluations that would be more reliable. 
A suggested line of attack here might be the factor analytic ap- 
proach reported by Smalzreid and Remmers (10). 

In conclusion, these data suggest that the Purdue norms be used 
cautiously in evaluating the mean PRSI ratings for any group of 
instructors. Variations in subject matter area and in characteristics 
of the course taught may seriously invalidate both the percentile 
norms and scale reliabilities reported in the PRSI Manual. These 
norms should be used only when an obtained sample of ratings 
can be shown to be comparable to the Purdue data. 
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Higher Education in the Forty-eight States: A Report to the Governors’ 
Conference. Chicago: The Council of State Governments, 1952, 
pp. 317. $5.00. 


At the 1952 meeting of the Governors’ Conference the Council 
of State Governments reported on an extensive study of higher 
education in the forty-eight states. The present volume presents 
this report with five chapters of interpretive text and over one 
hundred pages of detailed tables. The text is written in a style 
suited to describe higher education in this country to governmental 
officials who are not educational experts. At the same time, it con- 
tains a wealth of interpretation and extensive statistics of very 
great value to the specialist in educational administration. 

The five chapters deal successively with the history of American 
higher education, programs in a broad sense but not including in- 
ternal curricular or administrative problems, finances from the 
point of view of expenditures and income, and, finally, organization 
in the sense of the governmental controls of public institutions 
and the place of such institutions in the state governmental struc- 
ture. 

Comparisons among states in relation to the support of higher 
education are facilitated by a technique of determining for the 
states a per mill rate that each state has in relation to the total for 
the continental United States. The states vary widely in absolute 
and ratio figures on all variables considered. The proportion of 
state support for higher education has varied over the years. Al- 
though absolute amounts have increased, the percentage of total 
income from state sources has decreased from about thirty-five 
per cent in 1918 to twenty-seven per cent in 1950. 

In the last chapter, on organization, there is an enlightening 
analysis of the part played by legislative and administrative officials 
in the control of state educational institutions, and of the legal and 
practical authority of institutional boards of trustees. The varia- 
tion here follows a pattern of differences among the states which is 
evident in almost all aspects of state government. 

At no place do the authors of this report attempt evaluative 
comparisons. Their function is to describe the status quo and to 
indicate something of the history which has preceded it. This task 
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has been done extremely well. The basic data are here available 
for educational or governmental evaluation. C. M. Lourmr 
University of Illinois 


Miriam Forster FrEpLcER. Deaf Children in a Hearing World: 
Their Education and Adjustment. New York: The Ronald 
Press Co., 1952, pp. 320. $5.00. 


For two hundred years the education of deaf children has been 
one of the most highly specialized and most controversial areas in 
education. Since the time of Rudolph Pintner many psychologists 
have been interested in the intelligence, personality, and adjust- 
ment of deaf persons who are so obviously in an environment which 
they often share in a very limited fashion because of barriers of 
communication. If we add to the number of educators and psy- 
chologists the parents of the more than twenty thousand hearing- 
handicapped children now in special schools and classes, as well 
as the puzzled, often frustrated or panic stricken parents of pre- 
school age deaf children, it will total a goodly number of potential 
readers for any publication with the promising title listed above. 

While all of these readers could profit from a perusal of the book, 
the generalizations implied in the title are somewhat misleading. 
The book is more precisely the report of a four-week session at the 
Vassar Summer (1949) Institute for Family and Community Liv- 
ing, attended by eleven young (two and one-half to nine years) 
hearing handicapped (thirty-seven to eighty-five db loss) children 
and their parents. The children spent the greater part of the time 
with hearing children of similar age groups, receiving special 
help in speech, speech reading, and auditory training. Most of 
these children could be reached with amplified sound in the speech 
Tange and will probably be educated as hard of hearing rather than 
as deaf. Audiograms are presented for all, but as the author states 
(p. 19) they are only roughly comparable. A section on the validity 
and reliability of hearing tests, the EEG and GSR techniques 
would have added to the scientific aspects of the book. 

The discussion on ‘sense training’ fails to bring out the real pay 
pose of these activities in the first weeks of a small deaf child 8 
Schooling. Sense training is not an end in itself, but something which 
the deaf child can do successfully in coóperation with an adult. 
This coöperation is a necessary step if speech and language training 
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are to begin, for even though it may be an "antiquated theory" 
(p. 9) there is historically no record of a deaf child's developing 
conversational speech and language without formal training. The 
teaching profession would welcome evidence that it could happen, 

These children were young, and the young deaf child will never 
again be so like his hearing counterpart. The plea is for ‘adjust- 
ment’, rather than for emphasis on communication skills. As the 
deaf child grows into adolescence and adulthood, what is going to 
be the measure of his adjustment? Surely his adequacy in speech 
and language will play an important part. This is the old dilemma 
of the deaf child’s education, and this book does not give a com- 
plete solution. The things that the child needs for good adjustment 
at sixteen or sixty are the things which the hearing child learns 
without effort and involuntarily before he is six, but which the 
truly deaf child must learn through voluntary attention to visual 
cues at any age. 

This book is not a report of a controlled experiment, but a sincere 
attempt to see what would happen under the circumstances. We 
may assume that staff members not previously acquainted with 

children with severe hearing losses learned a great deal about such 
children—a highly desirable outcome in public relations and better 
understanding of deaf children, ELOISE KENNEDY 

University of Illionois 


Lroyp A. Jurrrnss. Cerebral Mechanisms in Behavior. The Hixon 
Symposium. New York: John Wiley and Sons, Inc., pp. 311. 


Cerebral Mechanisms in Behavior is a volume containing the con- 
tent of a symposium on a topic held at California Institute of 
Technology during the week of September 20 to September 25, 
1948. The symposium was sponsored by the Hixon Fund. Lloyd A. 
Jeffress, who writes the preface in the volume, was selected by the 
institute to spend the year 1947 in research and audition and help 
organize the 1948 symposium. The selection of contributions as 
well as contributors will interest people in the field, They include 
contributions by John yon Neumann on the general and logical 
theory of automata; an interesting and well-considered chapter by 
Warren 8. McCulloch called “Why The Mind Is In The Head;” 
a chapter on the problem of serial order in behavior by K. S. 
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Lashley; a chapter by Heinrich Klüver on functional differences 
between the occipital and temporal lobes; a chapter by Wolfgang 
Köhler on relational determination in perception, and a chapter 
by Halstead on brain and intelligence. Like the atomic scientists, 
some of the contributors in this volume too have a good sense of 
perspective, a realization of the significance of what they do, a sense 
of limitation of it, and even at times a sense of humor about it. 

There are some very rich give-and-takes in the volume which is 
exceedingly well edited and in good taste. The chapter that will 
particularly interest psychologists is the contribution by Henry W. 
Brosin on the symposium from the viewpoint of a clinician. Em- 
phasized by Brosin in this chapter is the need for learning a com- 
mon vocabulary by living and working together with the assump- 
tion that reading and experimentation in isolation are inadequate. 
Brosin’s impression is “that the logic of determinism and the prag- 
matic study of relations and operations are adequate scientific 
working methods for the skeptical clinician who deals necessarily 
with poorly defined complex conditions, even though he himself 
has not been able to create a useful vocabulary for his needs.” 
Brosin ends his contribution with a reference to Boring’s often 
quoted comment that psychology lacks a great man. As far as he is 
concerned, Freud is that man, and the exploitation of the free- 
association techniques and the inquiry into the meaning of psycho- 
dynamic social patterns can keep us occupied productively for 
many years. He suggests in his last sentence that psychology may 
find its great man in the person who can utilize the Freudian con- 
cepts and bring them into closer approximation with the ideals of 
Wundt. The impression of the reviewer is that this conclusion repre- 
sents a misinterpretation of present observable trends and that 
the promise of growth appears to be in the application of experi- 
mental methods in the exploration and validation of materials and 
concepts from psychoanalyses, cultural anthropology, and sociol- 
ogy. " 
"The volume contains the well-considered deliberations of men 
who know what they are talking about and how to write about it, 
and should prove profitable reading to psychologists and people 
from the biological sciences interested in the topics of this sympo- 
sium. H. MELTZER 

Psychological Service Center 

St. Louis, Missouri 
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PSYCHOLOGY: 
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NotlongagoI asked a graduate student in social psychology what 
f his subject teaches about value judgments. Without hesitation he 
smilingly replied with the genotype of all value judgments: 
“They’re bad!” Many social scientists have tried to follow the lead 
of the natural scientists in consigning value to the limbo of lost 
souls that never will be missed. And they have been aided and 
abetted by non-scientific scholars, both religious and secular, who 
have made ex cathedra pronouncements to the effect that science 
can tell ‘how’ to do things, but not ‘what’ to do. Even some who 
are willing to use science to discover the most efficient means to 
attain the ends about which there is general agreement will not 
accept its services to determine what ends should be sought. This 
position is taken, for example, by Fiegel (7) who states that: 
“Tt is one thing to describe by means of declarative statements what 
is the case, or to predict what will (probably) be the case if certain 
conditions are fulfilled; it is another thing to prescribe by means 
of overtly or covertly imperative sentences . . . what ought to be 
done.” 


TRADITIONAL DUALISM BETWEEN FACT AND VALUE 


Tt does not lie within the scope of this paper to formulate a re- 
ply to this point. Suffice it to say that the traditional dualism on 
the basis of which facts have been accepted as the proper realm 
of science, and values excluded, has in recent years been vigor- 


1 Presidential address, Division of Educational Psychology of the Ameri- 
can Psychological Association, September, 1953. d 
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ously assailed by philosophers and social scientists alike (13, 15, 
16, 25). The former, influenced to no small degree by Dewey (5) 
are represented among others by Geiger (8) who has stated his 
views as follows: “It is a little surprising then, that one of the 
most conspicuous (and mischievous) cultural hang-overs still 
plagues social science, just as it haunts natural science and philos- 
ophy. I refer to the antique dualism between fact and value... 
What are the alternatives? What are the substitutes for scientific 
inquiry in the handling of human values? ...The answers can 
be found in brute power or in mystical illumination, in retreat to 
The Church (whichever one) or in esoteric obscurantism.” 

The psychiatrist, Franz Alexander (1) has written: “The dis- 
cussion of this topic appears to me as much outmoded as a con- 
troversy over whether machines heavier than air can rise up against 
the force of gravity and fly . .. The dichotomy between ‘facts and 
values’ is a pseudo-distinction, and the problem of whether values 
belong to a realm which is beyond the reach of scientific methods 
is a pseudo-problem.” 

The anthropologist, Clyde Kluckhohn (11) believes that, “No 
tenet, of intellectual folklore has been so damaging to our life and 
times as the cliché that ‘science has nothing to do with values.’ 
If the consideration of values is to be the exclusive property of 
religion and the humanities, a scientific understanding of human 
experience is impossible.” And he quotes F. S. C. Northrup: “The 
norms for ethical conduct are to be discovered from the ascertain- 
able knowledge of man’s nature, just as the norms for building a 
bridge are to be derived from physics.” 

E. L. Thorndike (26), in his presidential address before the 
American Association for the Advancement of Science in 1936, 
stated that, “Judgments of value are simply one sort of judgments 
of fact, distinguished from the rest by two characteristics: They 
concern consequences. These are consequences to the wants of 
sentient beings. Values, positive or negative, reside in the satis- 
faction or annoyance felt by animals, persons, or deities.” 


VALUE PRESSURES ON THE SCHOOLS 


In recent years philosophers have given increasing attention to : 
axiology, the study (or science) of values. A few psychologists 
have addressed themselves to problems of choice or preferential 
behavior in organisms of higher complexity than the white rat, 
and some have pondered the nature of the social values of psy- 
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chologists. Anthropologists have observed and reported culturally- 
defined and strongly-held beliefs, codes and sanctions, and sociolo- 
gists and economists have theorized about social and economic 
values, respectively. But educational psychologists have given 
scant attention directly to the problem of values and value judg- 
ments or seen that value theory, unformulated though it may be, 
permeates all educational interrelationships. It is my contention 
that this problem of values extends into the field of educational 
psychology, since it involves the study of the process by which 
individuals learn to make choices of means and ends, and of the 
interrelationships of these choices to each other in the life orienta- 
tion of the individual. 

Although educational psychologists and others directly con- 
cerned with educational problems for the most part have been 
silent on the subject of values, such taciturnity has not character- 
ized the educational views expressed by certain other groups. 
Churchmen, for example, have of late begun to hurl the charge at 
the schools that they do not teach ‘moral and spiritual values,’ 
and about all the schoolmen could do was to shout back, ‘We do 
so! and then turn around and ask, ‘What are values anyway?’ 
The question was passed on up to the highest educational echelons, 
and at a conference of the Educational Policies Commission, cer- 
tain members were unwilling to admit even that good health is a 
value, so great was the confusion on the subject. And the Com- 
mission as a whole could not agree on a statement regarding values 
freed from the sanctions of theocratic ideology. As a consquence 
it was decided to issue a monograph making a few suggestions (6) 
and encourage workshops in which teachers would develop their 
own concepts of moral and spiritual values, though it was pointed 
out that when spiritual values are defined in terms of theological 
doctrine, they are properly not a part of the school program." 

The ultra-intellectuals of the humanistic persuasion have like- 
wise added their voices to those of the ecclesiastical critics, con- 
tending that the function of the schools is to transmit the cultural 
heritage and give training in the *intellectual disciplines,’ usually 
with particular emphasis on their own academic specialization. 
Replies to these gentlemen (28) have had to point out, among 


has so many different meanings (27), it might 
be better if its use were forbidden in educational writings and speeches, or 
if authors were required to furnish a definition of their meaning. (It might 


be going too far to demand an operational definition!) 


2 Since the term ‘spiritual’ 
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other things, that there are likewise other values to be considered, 
inasmuch as their predilection for arbitrarily determined academic 
standards for all pupils revealed an extremely narrow view even 
of what knowledge is of most worth. Much more damaging po- 
tentially at least have been the attacks of the really hard-boiled 
ruffians who have employed the most questionable social-action 
tactics in several communities to win over supposedly democrati- 
cally-reared citizens to their anachronistic obscurantism. 


VALUE CONCEPTS IN EDUCATION 


However, the axiological naiveté of many educators and of 
citizens generally when subjected to such pressures as these does 
not imply that problems of value are new to education. Scattered 
and uncoérdinated efforts have here and there been successful in 
building value concepts into the structure of educational theory 
and practice. These efforts may be referred to briefly as intuitional, 
empirical, rational, and experimental. 

The intuitional efforts are illustrated by the work of the great 
educational reformers, Rousseau, Pestalozzi, and Froebel, who did 
much to shift the value orientation of the schools from an author- 
itarian, society-centered pattern to one emphasizing individual 
needs and development. The importance of many values that have 
been traditionally neglected has been emphasized by the Pro- 
gressive Education group of our own time, but still largely on an 
intuitional basis. 

Values have of necessity been handled empirieally by school 
boards and superintendents, since they are subject to the pressures 
of publie opinion. As a consequence, health values (and some others 
as well) were forced in, but they had to enter through the back 
door of after-school, extra-curricular activities. Intellectual values 
have, of course, always been in good repute, but they have suffered 
from the enthusiasm both of the instrumental-value, formal dis- 
ciplinarians, and of the latter-day saints of the aristocratic tradi- 
tion, the absolute-value devotees of the humanities who believe, 

‘properly enough, that the schools should help to transmit the 
‘culture of the past, but who have different ideas as to what aspects 
of the culture should be transmitted. Political or power values have 
been, encoüntered on the basis of which, at one extreme autocratic 
methods to develop subservience are advocated, while at the other 
democratic leadership is encouraged. Economic values have long 
been stressed from the early New England demand for the three 
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R’s, trade training, and theological preparation, ar later through 
the development of a wide range of trade and professional schools 
and the present-day emphasis on vocational education and guid- 
ance. Esthetic values have been generally neglected, while social 
values have been governed largely by the punitive theories de- 
rived from the tradition of Puritanism and of British legal posi- 
tivism. The important task of helping young people to find any 
harmony of values in their life orientation has been left to fall 
between the mores-bound influence of their homes, the conflicting 
theologies of the churches, and the not very effective system of 
required and elective courses. 

In contrast with this unsatisfactory empiricism, certain rational- 
istic hypotheses have been worked out and reflected in educational 
theory, even if they are not often clearly observable in practice. 
Evolutionary theory reinforced the intuitional view that nature 
is right and, therefore, should be followed, and the instinct hypoth- 
esis provided a temporary framework for understanding motiva- 
tion, coupled with earlier motivational theory based hedonistically 
on pleasantness and unpleasantness which had introduced ‘sugar- 
coating’ methods into the schools. A behavioral theory of choice 
was embodied in Thorndike’s satisfiers and annoyers, which seem 
still to be acceptable if translated to read, “objects and conditions 
having positive and negative valence.” Psychoanalysis, though 
slow to catch on, is now deluging the journals with a motivation 
theory based on unconscious conflict (19, 10). 

Although Thorndike’s reward-and-punishment experiments in 
the preferential behavior of chicks and kittens, which sired a library 
full of maze and puzzle-box experiments, are now more than fifty 
years old, and his *Right/-"Wrong! experiments on young adults 
have attained their majority, they are rarely interpreted as having 
axiological significance. And the same is true of the Gestalt elabora- 
tion of perception and the Lewinian emphasis on a power field 
and psychological barriers. Paper-and-pencil tests of interests and 
attitudes come still closer to the heart of the axiological problem, 
while personality inventories, ratings, social-class investigations, 
opinion surveys, and case studies are right in the middle of it, 
though the researchers may not realize their location, and the 
results are largely unsystematic and unrelated. 

As a consquence of the welter of intuition, empiricism, theory, 


and experimentation, educators have actually become well aware , 


of one aspect or another of the problem of values in education, 
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but under another name. They have dealt with it as the problem 
of educational aims or objectives. They were forced by practical 
necessity to harmonize in some way the conflicting value claims of 
various pressure groups, theories, and research studies and the 
way chosen was to name committees, from time to time, to formu- 
late a comprehensive list of educational objectives to serve as a 
kind of creed. The 1918 report of the Commission on the Reorgani- 
zation of Secondary Education (22) listed seven ‘cardinal’ objec- 
tives: health, command of fundamental processes, worthy home 
membership, vocation, civic education, worthy use of leisure time, 
and ethical character. This value-packed list is still a good one, 
though lacking in anything that could be called a basic theory, 
as the term is technically used. That the list was not entirely satis- 
factory is evident from the fact that many other lists have appeared 
since, and various techniques have been tried out for formulating 
new objectives. 

A direct attack on the problem of values has been made by 
relatively few investigators. Semantic difficulties have bedeviled 
the philosophers in their efforts to agree on the meaning of the 
traditional axiological concepts (15), and as a consequence a spate 
of new terms has gushed from the pens of the social scientists, 
particularly, Tolman, Parsons, Murray, and Kluckhohn (23). Al- 
though Woodruff (32) and others have used other lists of values, 
most of the research studies have employed the Allport-Vernon 
Study of Values (2) with understandably meager results since rela- 
tively little work has gone into this test since it first appeared in 
1931 by way of item analysis, alternate forms, and adaptation to 
different age and culture groups. 


VALUES IN EDUCATIONAL WORK AREAS 


If educational psychologists are really to come to terms with 
the problem of values, they must do so in the three areas, of 
‘theory’, ‘research’, and ‘practice’. The question of values is a sig- 
nificant one in learning theory and in personality theory, as psy- 
chologists, social psychologists, sociologists, and cultural anthro- 
pologists are coming to realize, but scientists in these fields have 
not yet really begun to exploit the possibilities of the school as à 
social institution, or of the child in school as a learning, adjusting 
organism. If educational psychologists are to assume the responsi- 
bility which is theirs, they will include findings from these fields 
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within their province and also the cross-disciplinary concepts that 
are coming into favor, and no longer be satisfied with a pet list of 
wants or needs and vague intuitions as to the proper structure of a 
democratic school system. And if a satisfactory value theory for 
education is to be built, they will apply what is developing in semi- 
oties, starting perhaps with Morris’ (20) designative, appraisive, 
and prescriptive signs. They will distinguish more carefully between 
the desired and the desirable, and learn to identify and validate 
their eriteria for the latter. More specifically, they will learn to 
distinguish between the ‘I like’ of personal taste or interest, the 
‘I want’ of desire, the ‘I need’ of organic or social demand, the ‘I 
ought’ of interiorized sanctions, and the compulsive ‘I must’. And 
they will likewise be able to put these different preferential verbal- 
isms into the second and third person, and use them in the plural 
as well as the singular, on a rational, objective basis, as a result of 
impartial inquiry into facts and consequences, instead of deciding 
what others need and what ought to be done entirely from the 
narrow frame of reference of personal and group prejudice. They 
will of necessity analyze the dimensions of value suggested by 
Kluckhohn (23, p. 412 ff.), and translate them into the forms of 
behavior found in educational situations. 

Well-formed scientific theory leads to its embodiment in re- 
search. As Hull (9) has said, if the actual, dynamic conditions un- 
fold as a theory implies, the theory acquires an increment of 
verification, and the hypothesis so tested may tentatively be re- 
garded as true; otherwise as false. So far, very little has been done 
to determine the effectiveness of the means for attaining the com- 
monly held values, save those of intellect, and less still to discover 
whether there is a gain or even perhaps a harmful loss to other 
values resulting from the attainment of a valued goal or from the 
means employed to attain it. A growing research program will 
presumably result in the development of new and improved re- 
search instruments and techniques. Authors of interest inventories 
will be far more value-conscious, as in the case of the Maller and 
Glasser Interest Values Inventory (18) which contains an adaptation 
of the Allport-Vernon study. Interview techniques will be used 
more often to supplement the questionnaire, and other techniques 
will be developed and improved, such as the Bavelas (2) method 
of discovering a child’s surrogate or ‘sanction figure’ for matters 
about which he is praised or blamed, and White’s (31) value anal- 
ysis method for describing qualitative data. When descriptive re- 
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search has begun to provide information about the value systems 
of individuals of differing ages in various economie, social, and 
cultural groups, we can look forward to studies of the effectiveness 
of specific educational techniques in developing behavior in the 
direction of objectives agreed upon as desirable, which will lead to 
sounder knowledge concerning the desirability of these objectives. 

In educational practice instructional materials will no doubt be 
radically modified in order better to adapt to and promote indi- 
vidual and group values, Already the value shift from a curriculum- 
centered to an individual ability-centered ideal has resulted in 
studies of readability and the development of reading materials 
more accommodating to the imperfectly correlated verbal-ability 
and interest-maturity variables. The schools of the future will have 
the task of beginning instruction not only where the child is with 
respect to intellectual values, which has become an educational 
axiom, but also of beginning where he is with respect to other values 
as well. Perhaps most important is the necessary change in opera- 
tional techniques, as illustrated by the emphasis on democratic 
in contrast with autocratic and laissez-faire group atmospheres. 
Madden (17) calls upon us to exorcise the authoritarian elements 
in both naturalism and supernaturalism and work for the integra- 
tion and the differentiation of values through creative social action. 
The work of the teacher and of the educational psychologist in the 
school, whatever his title, will necessarily be harmonized, for teach- 
ing shares with individual and group guidance the task of helping 
young people to find a desirable value orientation, and to practice 
behayior in harmony with it. 

There is as yet no generally accepted system of value categories 
owing largely to the fact that values differ in different groups and 
cultures and hence tend to be 'eulture-bound'. However, there are 
advantages, for some purposes at least, in using a modification of 
the Allport-Vernon (2) list derived from the ideal types of Eduard 
Spranger (24). These categories are more or less familiar and are 
fairly easily understood, and their universality and high level of 
generality permit the values of an individual, an institution, and 
even perhaps a society to be ranked with respect to them, quali- 
tatively (according to subsumed values) or quantitatively ranging 
from deficiency or deprivation through a middle optimum range, 
to satiety (at any one time), or to excess. It would be expected 
that persons and groups will differ within the optimum range, that 
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institutions, like the school, will provide varied opportunities for 
their members within this range, each person emphasizing in his 
life pattern the activities that are of value to him, and that the 
value orientation which he is helped to find will consist of a (to 
him) satisfactory balance or harmony among these values.? Judg- 
ments as to value emphasis will be made with as much foresight 
of consequences as possible. Such a framework used as a kind of 
check list calls attention to areas of overemphasis and of neglect, 
where corrective measures can be initiated. 


VALUES AND THE SCHOOL PROGRAM 


If such a valuistic approach to educational problems as has been 
suggested is to be built on modifications in theory, research, and 
practice, it will have to make direct contact with various aspects 
of the school program. For convenience these aspects may be re- 
garded as ‘curriculum’, ‘method’, ‘rating’, ‘guidance’, and ‘evalua- 
tion’, 

The curriculum offers the opportunity for the widest use of value 
criteria (4, 30), as may be illustrated with reference to the Spranger 
list. This list omits health values which it has been suggested (29, 
12, 21) might properly be added. For the school these would in- 
clude instruction in health and sanitation and an athletic and 
physical education program, one that does not conflict with other 
value activities. The cognitive or intellectual values have been 
and continue to be emphasized, but attention to other values also 
is not an indication of anti-intellectualism, the opinions of some of 
our intellectuals to the contrary notwithstanding. However, the 
aristocratic, ultra-intellectualistie tradition has had to give ground 
in order that other life values could be given positions of priority 
in the curriculum. Attention to esthetic values would call for the 
development of the now largely neglected art program, both appre- 
ciative and creative, with its satisfactions viewed not only as an 
end in themselves but also as a means to the maximization of other 
values in the curriculum (14). Attention to the political or power 
values would include appropriate emphasis on mental hygiene, 


3 It would seem that this is at least one of the ends that religion more or 
less successfully aims to promote, and therefore that Spranger’s religious 
value with its immanent and transcendental mysticism, aside from its es- 
thetic elements, is somewhat parochial and might advisedly be redefined in 


terms of desirable value orientation. 
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leadership, and pupil self-government, and to economic values on 
vocational education and training. The social or altruistic values, 
unlike the others might have no special period in the school day 
devoted to them, but like them would permeate and enrich the 
whole curricular program. 

Good methods can glorify a meager curriculum and poor methods 
ruin a good one. Following a valuistie approach, curricular activi- 
ties would be handled in such a way as to take advantage of all 
the values contained in them without, of course, needlessly distort- 
ing them for this purpose. Research studies in learning, achieve- 
ment, and growth have thrown a great deal of light on the prob- 
lems of the slow learner in the area of the intellectual values, but 
we are still rather primitive in our ways of dealing with learning 
problems in other areas—power, esthetic, and social, for example. 

Ratings are made of teachers and of pupils on trait words which 
do not derive from any systematic personality theory, and which 
are seldom defined in behavioral terms. They are made with little 
or no recognition of the standards of conduct being employed, 
their source, their validity, or even their desirability, and with no 
knowledge of norms for different age groups, social class groups or 
any others. It is here, perhaps, that the evils of the implicit and 
unrecognized value judgment are to be most easily observed. The 
words ‘bad’ and ‘good’ are commonly used by parents, particularly 
in the area of the social values, with complete self-assurance. And 
teachers and administrators employ intervening scale points when 
required to do so. No need to ask, “Good for whom?” or “Good 
for what?” It is assumed that the school is responsible for the 
‘good’ behavior, not the ‘bad’, for the ‘bad’ is evidence of the 
child's evil nature. Fortunately, many teachers are becoming a 
little less sure of the ratings they may still be required to make 
though they may not know why, and reports to parents are be- 
coming here and there more sane (sometimes against the opposition 
of the parents!). There is increasing emphasis on ‘understanding’, 
causes for the lack of which lie in the discrepancies between indi- 
vidual and institutional value systems. 

In the guidance movement, which has so recently burgeoned 
from the mystic marriage of the bench and the couch, values have 
become quite explicit, particularly in the economic and political 
or power categories. Guidance has perforce been more individual- 
ized than much in our mass educational system, and specific condi- 
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tions of person, time, and place have directed Attention to individ- 
ual needs for certain occupational and other rôles. Social demands 
and sanctions have been interiorized, and preferred behavior 
directively or non-directively indicated. At least to the extent that 
these things occur as a result of the guidance program, we can say 
that values have been intelligently handled, though perhaps largely 
on a utilitarian basis. 

Evaluation is a word that is used frequently and easily by 
teachers and others without their realizing its relation to axiological 
problems. I have even heard teachers talk about evaluating a pupil, 
and without even batting an eye, and projects, even whole school 
programs, are often evaluated with the greatest of ease, There is 
no doubt an advantage in asking such questions as “Did you like 
it? Was it too easy or too difficult? Was the time profitably spent?” 
and so on. One must start somewhere. A professor once asked the 
director of a measurement bureau to help him make out an exami- 
nation for one of his courses. The director asked him, “What are 
the objectives of the course?” This question so baffled the professor 
that he became quite angry, and indicated in no uncertain terms 
what he thought of people who would ask such a stupid question. 
In evaluation if anywhere values must be made explicit. They may 
be arrived at in various describable ways and judged on the basis 
of the means necessary for their attainment. The subgoals viewed 
às means to attain these values may be critically examined, and 
the methods employed in the attainment of the subgoals can be 
studied. Along the line it should be possible to do some measuring 
in order to determine the degree of effectiveness of the means and 
subgoals employed, or the extent to which the goal values were 
obtained and other values lost, or enhanced, in the process. This 
oversimplification perhaps suggests something of the complexity of 
the task of evaluation, of which many higher-level evaluators are 
quite aware. But they would be the first to admit, in the words of 
almost any doctoral thesis, that “further research is needed.” 


POSTULATES CONCERNING VALUE FOR EDUCATIONAL PSYCHOLOGY 


o have a more prominent place than they now 
possible to formulate 
dicate something of 
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If values are t 
hold in educational psychology, it should be 
a few tentative postulates which will serve to in ; e 
what is involved, and also to summarize the point of view 
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1) Values, however named and categorized, are concepts, i.e., 
verbal constructs representing classes of objects or conditions 
cathected by individuals or groups. 

2) While values as experienced are ‘private’ in the sense that 
they are a part of the inner life of the individual, they have sig- 
nificance only in the form of verbal or other behavior, in which 
form they may be studied directly and inferentially. 

3) Value judgments are propositions about values that can be 
validated just as other propositions are validated, and hence prop- 
erly come within the purview of the scientific method. 

4) When value judgments are implicit, and they and the indi- 
vidual and social norms from which they are derived are not made 
explicit, semantic and other confusions in communication are 
likely to follow. 

5) Value concepts may be of low or high generality, but whether 
values are viewed as means (individual or immediate goals) or as 
ends (more nearly universal or ultimate goals), evaluative judg- 
ments are based on known or anticipated consequences, or both. 

6) Value systems (ie., preference patterns) beyond such ele- 
mentary physiological satisfiers as may exist, are not innate or 
fixed, but are acquired through a process of learning. 

7) Learning within the institution of the school (and outside as 
well) involves modifications of values and value patterns, and such 
preferential behavior is therefore within the proper area of direct 
investigation of social scientists in general and educational psy- 
chologists in particular. 

8) Since the values acquired by the individual act as determin- 
ing tendencies which influence his behavior in ways that are of 
greatest importance to his own happiness and that of others, it 
follows that a significant part of the task of the educational psy- 
chologist is to contribute directly or indirectly to the value orienta- 
tion of the members of the school community. 
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GROUP INTEGRATION IN A CASE 
DISCUSSION COURSE: 


LEONARD A. OSTLUND 


Oklahoma Agricultural and Mechanical College 


I. THE PROBLEM 


The purpose was to study group integration, Group integration 
as used herein concerns the nature of the structure of the whole, 
as it may be represented by concepts of field psychology. This 
encompasses the relationships between the various parts—students, 
teacher, physical and psychological components of the classroom, 
and the college environment—that make up the whole which is the 
psychological classroom situation as seen from the viewpoint of the 
students. 

A limited aspect of the interpersonal relationships was surveyed, 
This facet was determined by observing the functioning of the 
individuals within the group. Functioning was operationally de- 
fined as the way in which the individuals behaved toward one 
another, The rationale underlying the many measurements and 
specific hypotheses to be discussed may be conceptualized in terms 
of the following fourfold theorem, given in its hierarchical order: 

a) The greater the degree of positive affectivity between mem- 

bers of the group, 

b) the greater the degree of group integration, 

c) the greater the adequacy of group function, 

d) the greater the productivity of the group. 1 
'The present study was concerned with probing the relationship 
between ‘a’ and ‘b’. 

II. IMPORTANCE OF GROUP INTEGRATION 


Few will deny the value of group integration in the classroom. 
From the viewpoint of the individual personality certain individual 
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needs can find their satisfaction in only group membership. From 
the viewpoint of the group, unless it satisfies individual needs, it 
will not long survive. From the viewpoint of the teacher, integra- 
tion may further the learning process. From the viewpoint of social 
psychology, group integration denotes an equilibrium at an ad- 
vanced developmental level, with unitary function as its salient 
characteristic. Group integration thus satisfies personal, educa- 
tional, and social needs. A classroom group in rapport and bound 
together in the pursuit of a common goal is potentially more pro- 
ductive than is a less well-integrated group. The integrated group 
is superior because their social structure functions to make the 
resources of each member of the group available. The complexity 
of contemporary interpersonal relationships in the social field, as 
well as pressing national and international problems, make it man- 
datory for educators to provide students with concrete experiences 
in group problem-solving situations. 


Ill. THE SUBJECTS AND THE SETTING 


The subjects were twenty-five male college students in a case- 
discussion course at the University of Kansas. Twenty were juniors, 
five were seniors. They were studied in the spring semester of a 
one-year case-discussion course, therefore, some students were ac- 
quainted from the previous semester and all had experienced one 
semester in this type of case-discussion course. 

In this classroom, students and teacher are seated around a large 
table, vis-a-vis. The teacher plays a permissive róle, calculated to 
enhance spontaneity of expression by the students. Barker and 
Wright (1) have suggested the importance of the setting in which 
interpersonal relationships take place. Behavior settings are co- 
ercive in that they tend to elicit activity appropriate to them. 
The writer found this a valuable guiding principle. 


IV. METHODOLOGY AND RATIONALE 


It was considered fruitful to study group integration from the 
viewpoint of the members of the class, to assess the affective aspect 
of the psychological environment by determining their feelings 
toward one another. Experience suggested that one useful index of 
affectivity would be the choice of associates, and that the pattern 
of choices could be related to group structure. The choice pattern 
was determined by sociometrie techniques as outlined by Moreno 
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) 
(10). These were used to portray interpersonal classtoom relation- 
ships. Pioneer work in this area has been done by Berrien (4), 
whose book, Comments and Cases on Human Relations, contains 
tentative research findings. An enduring interest in this area was 
engendered by a stimulating year with Dr. Berrien at Colgate Uni- 
versity as colleague in teaching the Human Relations Course. 

When rapport had been established, the following questions from 
which the sociometric data have been collected were read to the 
class: 

1) With what five members of this class do you now spend 
most of your leisure time? 

- 2) With what five members of this class, would you—if you 
could—spend most of your leisure time? 

3) Let us assume a problem comes up in class on which you 
can work in small groups. Choose the five with whom you 
would most like to work. 

As mentioned previously, group integration, tested sociomet- 
rically, was approached primarily from the viewpoint of the stu- 
dents. However, it is apparent to any educator that the group does 
not function independently of the teacher and first-hand observa- 
tion suggests that though the teacher may be physically absent, he 
is nevertheless psychologically present. The writer has previously 
affirmed his conviction concerning the importance of the atmos- 
phere created by the teacher and the setting. Therefore, the writer 
felt it would be productive to explore the teacher's knowledge of 
the group’s structure. 

The Bard of Avon has sagely observed, “It is a wise father that 
knows his own child." One might say, “It is a wise teacher that 
knows his own class,” because of the gulf in years, knowledge, and 
ideals which sometimes separates teachers from students. This 
aspect was probed by asking the teacher for three rankings as fol- 
lows: 

1) Predict the order in which the students will be chosen as 
work associates. 

2) Predict the order in which the students will be chosen as 
leisure-time associates. : 

3) Rank the students according to grade standing. 


V. DATA AND INTERPRETATION 


A) Sociometric analysis.—A work sociogram was drawn up from 
the data of question 3). It reveals a complex well-integrated social 
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structure. Many people are chosen by others, several individuals 
receive many choices. Further evidence of group integration is the 
appearance of well-integrated subgroups, denoted by mutual 
choices between three and four individuals, yet none of these sub- 
groups are removed from the group as a whole. Moreover, the whole 
is connected by many chains of relationships whose peripherations 
are far-reaching. The sociogram points to a hierarchical differentia- 
tion as follows: i 
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1) Leaders—those who receive many choices. t 

2) Followers—those who receive an intermediate number of 
choices. 

3) Isolates—those who receive no choices. 

Our understanding of social structure may be augmented by ap- 
plying the concepts of other social scientists. Barnard (2) has em- 
phasized the distinction between scalar and lateral lines of organi- 
zational structure. The term scalar refers to vertical lines which go 
up-to and down-from the organizational hierarchy. The term lateral 
refers to lines which go between members on the same level, such 
as worker-worker, etc. There is general agreement that effective 
organizational structures are articulated by an interlocking net- 
work of both lateral and scalar lines. The sociogram manifests 
these characteristics. Many lines go to those who may be charac- 
terized as being on the ‘top level’, in terms of the number of choices; 
for example, numbers 3 (eighteen lines or choices), and 23 (fifteen 
lines or choices). There are also many interconnections on the lower 
levels. 

‘Another contribution to the understanding of group structure 
has been made by Bavelas who has extended Lewin’s topology by 
techniques that permit a mathematical analysis of group integra- 
tion in terms of hodological space. Bavelas (3) has suggested that 
rapidity, direction, and extent of spread of communication depend 
partly upon the pattern of connections between individuals in a 
group. In this frame of reference, we may consider each individual 
as a center of communication and the lines between individuals as 
links of communication. Applying this hypothesis to the sociogram, 
it seems reasonable to assume that, within such a well-integrated 
group, communication should spread rapidly and become widely 
disseminated. 

While the preceding techniques permit us to represent the struc- 
ture of the group, other techniques must be utilized to fathom the 
causal properties of these interpersonal relations. Observations of 
the individuals functioning in this group and in other groups, AS 


well as socio-economic data, may provide valuable clues. Because 


the primary purpose of this research was an attempt to delineate 
group structure rather than to explain it, only a brief example will 
be given. One member who received many choices had a high scho- 
lastic standing. His participation was high in frequency and quality, 


and he evinced a general skill in communication. The reason for 
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his high number of choices was apparent. However, another who 
received many choices was virtually a non-participant in class- 
discussion. The reader would be correct in postulating some pres- 
tige factor unrelated to the classroom situation. Though a mediocre 
student, he was a well-known athlete. These examples of qualitative 
and quantitative analysis illustrate rich possibilities in exploring 
the factors which determine group structure. 

B) Statistical validation of sociometric data.—(1) Introduction: 
The sociogram was constructed from one variable—the students’ 
choice of work associates. Two students were termed isolates— 
they received no choices. However, to gain a more adequate under- 
standing of an individual's acceptability—in terms of choices re- 
ceived—it is necessary to sample different kinds of criteria. It may 
happen that the student who is chosen for intellectual ability may 
not be chosen for athletic prowess. However, such a situation need 
not unnecessarily concern a teacher, for this individual may not 
feel psychological isolation as his abilities have been recognized by 
his peers in the intellectual area. Therefore, in the following statis- 
tical validation of the sociometrie data, the writer chose to deal 
with combined variables, since the group endures, to some extent, 
beyond the confines of the classroom. 

All three variables—present leisure-time associate, preferred lei- 
sure-time associate, and preferred work associate—were combined 
into a total choice pattern for each individual, yielding the pattern 
for the group as a whole. The sociometric indices that follow have 
have been developed by Bronfenbrenner (5). The reader will find 
a full development of the rationale and statistical computations in 
the reference given. 

(2) The Sociometric Indices: In the Social Choice Index, Table 
1, the writer has departed from Bronfenbrenner's terminology 
which considered the total number of choices received by a subject 
the ‘Social Status Index’ in favor of the more accurate, ‘Social 
Choice Index’ suggested by Loomis (6). The values computed were: 


The mean and the standard deviation permit the transformation 
of each score into a standard score equivalent, which can be checked 
in Salvosa's Tables (11) under the appropriate degree of skewness 
thus yielding the probability of chance occurrence. 
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The Social Choice Index provides a clue to group integration. 
"The scores of three students are so low that 
chance only three times in a hundred. On 
tinuum, one student received so many choices 


by two others whose choice totals are so large that this n 
happened by chance only once in a times. Our statistical 
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The nunibar of isolates has been considered an indication of 
group integration. In the combined data, no isolates appeared. The 
probability of zero isolates as computed by the Index of Isolation 
was .0096 (P. < .01). This is a statistically significant indication of 
group integration. 

The number of reciprocal choices is important to group integra- 
tion, for this reveals the number of individuals who are in accord 
with one another. The total used is the total mutual choices for 
each category computed separately which amounted to eighty-nine. 
A computation of the Index of Coherence yielded a value of .00001 
(P. « .01), which affords further indication of group integration. 
"Thus all three indices have been found statistically significant and 
the writer interprets this as complementing the conclusions con- 
cerning group integration which were based on the work sociogram. 

C) The application of correlation statistics.—(1) The Phi Co- 
efficient of Correlation: It is important to determine whether the 
same individuals were chosen for two categories. The question ex- 
plored may be phrased as follows: Does student X 1 tend to choose 
student X2 as both preferred leisure-time associate and present 
leisure-time associate? The phi coefficient yielded a value of .583 
(P. « .01). We may therefore assume that those preferred as lei- 
sure-time associates are the present leisure-time associates, that the 
students tend to actualize their preferences in this area. In compu- 
ting the rank correlation coefficients which follow, the writer dis- 
carded the category, present leisure-time associate, in favor of pre- 
ferred leisure-time associate, so that both work and leisure-time 
choices would be an expression of preference. Table 2 presents a list 

* of all the correlations. 

(2) The Spearman rank difference correlations: The writer has 
accepted the sociometrie data as supporting the hypothesis of group 
integration. This hypothesis was next tested in a different way. 
The writer believed that under conditions of group integration, an 
individual's seore in one category would be positively related to 
the score that this individual would receive in the other. This would 
be consistent with Homans’ (7) hypothesis that the feelings gene- 
rated within one system of relationships (the classroom) would 
tend to perpetuate themselves by flowing into another system (the 
extra-curricular and social). Then, too, it must be remembered 
that the specific task for which associates were chosen was that of 
working on a classroom problem in a small group. This would in- 
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TABLE 2.—CORRELATION COEFFICIENTS" 


CC Sig. Level 
A. Spearman Rank Difference Correlations: 
1) Teacher’s prediction of work associate 
and student's choice of same... . 617 PSOL 
2) Teacher’s prediction of leisure-time as- í 
sociate and student's choice of same..... .529 por 
3) Teacher's prediction of work-associate 
and student's grade standing............ .424 P. .05 
4) Teacher's prediction of leisure-time asso- 
ciate and student's grade standing. ...... .193 Not sig. 
5) Teacher's prediction of leisure-time asso- 
ciate and teacher's prediction of work as- 
BOCIALE:: POSE A AER A .583 P. .01 
6) Student's choice of work associate and 
student's choice of leisure-time associate. .750 P. .01 
7) Student's choice of work associate and 
student's grade standing........ sese .490 P. .05 
8) Student's choice of leisure-time associate 
and student's grade standing .270 Not sig. 
B. Phi Coefficient of Correlation: 
1) Student's choice of leisure-time associate 
and student's present leisure-time associ- 
A6 oes ous. oc AN atts Uptown dhs .588 P. .01 


* The writer has recognized a statistical problem in that it is, to some 
extent, a matter of judgment upon the part of an experimenter whether 
the teacher may be considered as a criterion. This is not an academic prob- 
lem for on this decision rests the appropriateness of the correlation formula 
to be used. In order to resolve this problem and in the interests of experi- 
mental rigor, the writer has calculated these eight coefficients by formula . 
A and B. (8) The differences ranged from .015 to .05, but in no case would 
the use of the other formula have changed the statistical significance of 
the results. The formulas used are those suggested as appropriate by Ken- 
dall for data of this nature. 


volve intimate interpersonal relations common to both systems of 
activity. The coefficient between the students’ choice of leisure- 
time associate and the students’ choice of work associate was .750 
(P. < .01). The writer interprets this result as further support for 
his hypothesis of group integration. 

The writer did not hypothesize concerning the relationship be- 
tween the students’ choice of work associate and the students’ 
grade standing. On the one hand grades are based on the ability to 
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analyze a case in a written report, as well as the ability to com- 
municate and participate in the class discussion. One could there- 
fore predict a positive relationship because of the similarity be- 
tween the grade criteria and the task. A positive relationship might 
also be argued on the hypothesis that, since students know one 
another's grade standing, they would tend to work with the best 
students in order to gain good grades. On the other hand, it might 
be argued that while work and leisure-time associates are highly 
correlated (P. < .01), this may be due to a global interpersonal 
attraction, but that this is not necessarily contingent upon a stu- 
dent’s grade standing. Then, too, social pressures might influence 
the individual to choose as a work companion, a failing student who 
was a fraternity brother or friend. The Spearman Rank Difference 
Correlation Coefficient was .490 (P. < .05). Thus there is a factor 
common to both, but the data do not allow us to state its nature. 
The writer interprets this finding as favorable to integration in 
that, since it is positive, we do not have a social climate in which a 
student’s grade standing works against him and has the effect of 
his not being chosen as a work associate. 

Concerning the relationship between a student’s grade standing 
and his desirability as a leisure-time associate, the writer hypoth- 
esized that these would not be related, since grade standing is 
seldom a determinant of social acceptability. The Spearman Rank 
Difference Correlation Coefficient was .270 which is not; significant 
—one of the lowest correlations reported in this paper. 

In the present experiment, the primary concern with the socio- 
metric data was experimental rather than pedagogical. Neverthe- 
less, the practical value was not overlooked. After the teacher 
had ranked the students the writer divulged the sociometric data, 
which were then used by the teacher in furthering the goals of the 
course. 

The correlation between the student’s choice of work associate 
and the teacher’s prediction of the student’s choice of work associ- 
ate was .617 (P. < .01). The correlation between the student’s 
choice of leisure-time associate and the teacher’s prediction of the 
student's choice in this area yielded a coefficient of .529 (P. < .01). 
Thus in both areas, the teacher was able to predict the students’ 
choices to a degree inexplicable by chance. The writer believes the 
methodology is one factor which enables the teacher to know the 
structure of the group. 
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With respect to the relationship between the teacher’s predic- 

— tion of the students’ work associates and the students’ grade stand- 

- ing, the coefficient was .424 (P. < .05). We may, therefore, state 
that the teacher tended to predict that students who had the high- 
est grades would receive the highest number of choices as work 
associates. The relationship between the teacher’s prediction of the 
student’s choice of leisure-time associate and the student’s grade 
standing was also computed. The coefficient was .193, statistically 
insignificant, the lowest correlation reported in this study. Since it 
was found that there was also little relationship between the stu- 
dents’ choice of leisure-time associates and the students’ grade 
standing, we may conclude that, from both the viewpoint of the 
teacher and the students, grades have little relationship to choice 
of leisure-time associates. 

The relationship between the teacher’s prediction of work as- 
sociate and his prediction of leisure-time associate was positive 
and significant, the coefficient was .583 (P. < .01), and mirrored 
the relationship between the students’ choices in these areas. 

In conclusion, the teacher’s predictions accurately reflect, the 
choices made by the students. The writer interprets this as import- 
ant to group integration in that the teacher evinces a sound under- 
standing of his class’ social structure. When the teacher is able to 
perceive the social situation as experienced by the students, an 
attitude which Mead has described as assuming the rôle of the 
generalized other (9), thiscommon perception should lead to greater 
clarity of communication between the teacher and the students 
which, in a permissive atmosphere, may be expected to facilitate 
group integration. 


VI. SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 


The results suggest that the hypothesis of group integration is 
tenable. Sociometric analysis provided qualitative indications, and 
the sociometric indices were found to be statistically significant. 
Correlation coefficients affirm that the relationships between stu- 
dent-student variables and teacher-student variables cannot be 
attributed to chance. However, the writer cautions against gener- 
alizing these findings to other case-discussion courses. Any group 
that is together over a period of time develops some kind of organ- 
ization. Further research is needed concerning the degree of inte- 
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gration within other courses, as well as exploration of other vari- 
ables of group organization. 
From the viewpoint of the writer, the causal nexus is that these 


students shared common goals while interacting as a group, ina - 


permissive environment. Individual needs could be satisfied only 
through group problem-solving; conversely, the group could func- 
tion adequately only if individual needs were satisfied. This mani- 
fests the interdependence of group and individual activities. In- 
dividual and group satisfaction are complementary. When 
individuals find personal satisfaction and group acceptance in their 
interpersonal relationships, group integration emerges. f 
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SOME RELATIONSHIPS BETWEEN STUDENTS’ 
PERCEPTIONS OF SCHOOL AND THEIR 
_/ACHIEVEMENT 


LESLIE F. MALPASS 
Psychology Department 


Southern Illinois University 


Many studies have been made which relate the intelligence, in- 
terests, aptitudes and.personality characteristics of students to 
- their achievement in school. Relatively few experiments have been 
-— reported which indicate how the school appears to the students and 
how this factor might be related to their scholastic success. The 
purpose of this study was to investigate some relationships between 
students’ perceptions of various aspects of the school situation and 
selected criteria of school achievement. The general hypothesis of 
the study was: There is a relationship between measures of students’ 
perceptions of school and achievement in school. 


METHOD 


Sample of Students Ninety-two students, representing almost 
the entire eighth-grade population of the Solvay, N. Y., public 
school system, were selected as the student sample.! This school 
system was selected because students enrolled came from family 
backgrounds which were proportionately representative of socio- 
economic stratification in upper-New York State. All students had 
been subjected to the same teachers and general school influences 
for at least two years; the majority had been enrolled in the same 
grammar and junior high schools for at least five years. In this way, 
some control over the effects of school factors on students’ achieve- 
ment was obtained. 

Measures of Perception.—All subjects were tested with three in- 
struments designed to measure perceptions of school; a sentence 
completion test consisting of fifty incomplete sentences; a ten-card 
apperception test, the pictures of which depicted children in various 


1 Mr. John McAnaney, Guidance Director of the Solvay Schools, and Miss | 
Anna Murtaugh, Principal of Intermediate School, were extremely coópera- 
_ tive, and the writer is indebted to them and the teachers involved. 
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school settings ; and an autobiographical-type composition in which 
students expressed their feelings about various aspects of school. 

Each of these instruments was subdivided into five areas in an 
attempt to obtain indices of students’ perceptions of their teachers, 
classmates, achievement in school, school discipline and school in 
general. Thus, total test scores and five subarea scores for each of 
the three perceptual tests were available for correlation with the 
achievement criteria. 

A five-point rating scale was devised in order that responses to 
the various perceptual test stimuli could be judged by independent 
raters: 


Rating 1 indicated that the response portrayed a definitely positive per- 
ception of the variable in question (pleasure about, liking for, acceptance 
of in a positive manner, or hopeful about). 

Rating 2 indicated that the response portrayed probable positive feelings 
about the aspect of school in question. 

Rating 3 indicated that the response portrayed neutral or otherwise un- 
scorable responses (purely descriptive, no feelings expressed, or insufficient 
material to rate in any other way). 

Rating 4 indicated that the response portrayed probable negative feelings 
about school (displeasure about, dislike of ; anger or hostility towards). 

Rating 5 indicated that the response portrayed definitely negative feel- 
ings about the aspect of school in question. 


In addition, each response was rated with respect to the subarea 
of school towards which the response was directed. This was neces- 
sary because, for example, although on the Personal Document 
Test a student might be asked to write about a particular aspect of 
school, e.g. “My Teachers,” his response might also include some 
statements about how he felt about his school work, discipline, 
and so forth. 

A prestudy group of fourteen eighth-grade students (seven boys 
and seven girls, with intelligence quotients within the normal 
range) was used to determine whether the tests would elicit unique, 
spontaneous expressions from the students without their becoming 
aware of the “kind of inference the experimenter intended to 
make” (10, p. 215). Results from this group, evaluated by three 
judges independently, confirmed the validity of this assumption. 


DESCRIPTION OF THE PERCEPTUAL TESTS 


A) The Sentence Completion Test (SCT).—In its original form, 
seventy-five items were selected for this test but twenty-one were 
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eliminated by a board of three psychologists on the Basis of being 
too ambiguous, too highly structured so they elicited only one type 
of response, or too difficult in grammatical construction to yield 
other than ‘neutral’ replies. Four additional questions were dis- 
carded to round off the number of items at fifty, leaving ten incom- 
plete sentences for each of the five school areas tested. The follow- 
ing pattern was set up for administration purposes: 


Sentence Number School Area 
DES IL. vci 41, 46 School in general 
> ee PIE 42, 47 Teachers 
SOUERIU CIERRE SS 43, 48 Classmates 
Los y CERERI 44, 49 Diseipline 
55107357... 45, 50 Achievement 


The test was administered in group form and results were ana- 
lyzed by use of the five-point rating scale described above. A de- 
scription of this test has already been reported (6). 

B) School Pictures Test (SPT).—This test was devised and has 
been used by a group of advanced graduate students at Syracuse 
University, under the direction of Arthur W. Combs. In its original 
form, the test contained twenty pictures. However, analysis of the 
stories given by the prestudy group showed that there tended to 
be much repetition on several of the cards and that, in fact, prac- 
tically as valid an interpretation of feelings could be made from 
ten cards as from all twenty. Therefore, ten cards, two representa- 
tive of each of the five school areas under consideration, were 
selected for the final experiment. 

In its construction, purpose, use and administration, the School 
Pictures Test is similar to other apperception tests, with the excep- 
tion that all pictures are structured in the school area only. How- 
ever, scoring procedures for this experiment were slightly different 
from those commonly used; the five-point rating scale already 
described was used to quantify the responses received from SPT. 
A complete description of this test is available elsewhere (6). 

C) Personal Document Test (PDT).—In addition to obtaining 
data from the sentence completion and apperception tests, it was 
felt advisable to administer a test which would provide spontane- 
ous, verbatim statements from the students themselves about the 
various aspects of school in question. This test was divided into 
five areas, entitled, “My School,” “My Teachers,” “My Class- 
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mates,” “My)Work in School,” and “Behavior in School.” The test 
was presented to the subjects in a group (studyhall) situation, using 
standardized directions for writing the composition. Two full per- 
iods for completion were permitted by school authorities where 
necessary. Most students spent from thirty-five to fifty minutes 
on the task. 

The PDT was analyzed and scored on the basis of the same 
five-point rating scale used with the other tests. Like them, also, 
judgments were made as to the aspect of school represented in 
each response since, in spite of topical headings outlined for each 
section, more than one feeling-tone was expressed in all the com- 
positions. Consequently, each student tended to yield a different 
number of rated statements about each school area. In order to 
obtain a subarea score, then, all responses relating to that area 
were summed and the mean score obtained was used as the subarea 
score. 

Reliability of ratings —Four judges, including the examiner, in- 
dependently analyzed and scored fifty SCT protocols, thirty SPT 
and thirty PDT protocols. Inter-judge correlations ranged from 
78 to .92 for the three instruments. In addition, re-test reliability 
estimates, based on re-rating of these protocols six months later 
by the examiner, were .88 (SCT), .80 (SPT) and .89 (PDT). 

Tt was felt these reliability estimates were high enough to justify 
the assumption that experts tended to rate responses to the three 
perceptual tests essentially the same and that the examiner showed 
consistency in his ratings. 

When the same four judges independently indicated tk school 
areas to which individual responses belonged, percentage agree- 
ments ranged from seventy-four to one hundred with the examiners’ 
ratings. Again, it was felt the agreement was high enough to assume 
that experts tended to agree with the examiner in their judgments 
of the aspect of school indicated by students’ responses. 

A correlation between the SCT and SPT of .71, suggests that a 
large common element was being measured by these two instru- 
ments. The correlation between the SCT and PDT was not so 
high (.58) and the correlation between the SPT and PDT was .52. 
The lower correlations between the PDT and the other tests may 
be a function of the PDT being a less-disguised projective method 
than either the SCT or SPT. It should be pointed out that there 
were no empirical validity estimates available for any of the three 
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_ perceptual tests; justification for their use was based dn pre-experi- 
- mental group experience with them and the logical validity which 

is commonly accepted for projective instruments. 

Achievement. crileria.—Two measures of achievement, end-of- 
semester grades and standardized test scores, were used. It was not 
presumed that these two methods measured achievement in the 
same way. School grades are subjective (teacher) ratings of stu- 
dents’ class work, while standardized achievement tests provide a 
more objective measure of how much a student knows about a 
particular subject matter, regardless of such factors as intelligence, 
personality traits, age, or ability to get along with others, 

End-of-semester grades in four basic curriculum subjects—Eng- 
lish, mathematics, social studies, and general science—were as- 
signed number-values from one to five, corresponding to letter 
grades A through E (failure). The mean score for the four subjects 
was obtained, and this score was used to represent the grade-score 
for each student. Because of time limitation, only the Stanford 
Reading Test and Stanford Arithmetic Test were administered 
from the entire Stanford Achievement Test Battery. These yielded 
relatively objective measures of achievement. 

Intelligence criterion.—In order to partial out the effects of in- 
telligence on achievement, the California Test of Mental Maturity 
S-Form was used. The Total Test IQ was used as the index of 
intelligence. The mean IQ of the sampling group was 105.30, with 
a standard deviation of 12.51. 

Statistical procedures.—Product-moment correlations were com- 
puted between total and subarea perceptual test scores and the 
three achievement criteria, using Shephard's correction because of 
coarseness of groupings in the perceptual test, ratings. Partial cor- 
relation coefficients were then computed, thus mediating the effects 
of mental ability on achievement, The latter data were of primary 
concern to the findings of the study. 


RESULTS 


Table I represents the relationships between the measures of 
perception and achievement, with the effects of intelligenee par- 
tialed out. The findings may be summarized as follows: 

1) The correlations between mean total scores of all three per- 
ceptual tests and mean end-of-semester grade scores were signifi- 
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Tete I.—PARTIAL CORRELATION COEFFICIENTS 


Test Arithmetic| Reading | Grades 
Sentence Completion Test .27 .06 7 
School Pictures Test...... 14 .13 .06 .45 
Personal Document Test................... .02 —.03 .31 
Subareas of Perceptual Tests 

School in General 

Sentence Completion Test. 14 —.03 39 

School Pictures Test...... .02 .07 .25 

Personal Document Test............... .23 -05 -14 
Teachers 

Sentence Completion Test.............. .08 —.01 .57 

School Pictures Test 15 —.02 39 

Personal Document Test 02 -.02 08 
Classmates 

Sentence Completion Test.............. .01 —.01 29 

School Pictures Test do .22 07 31 

Personal Document.................... —.03 .04 12 
Achievement 

Sentence Completion Test .30 .03 .48 

School Pictures Test —.04 .04 31 

Personal Document. .......... 15 02 48 
Discipline 

Sentence Completion Test... .26 —.02 38 

School Pictures Test. ... .22 .07 32 

Personal Document .02 —.05 16 


cant at the one per cent level of confidence, although the correla- 
tion between the PD'T and grades was quite low (.31). 

2) All correlations between subarea scores on the SCT and 
SPT and end-of-semester grades were significant at the one per 
cent level of confidence but only one subarea score on the PDT 
(interestingly enough, the subarea representing students’ comments 
about their own school work) was significant at this level. 

3) Although approximately one-third of the correlations be- 
tween total and subarea perceptual test scores and Stanford Arith- 
metic Test scores were significant at the five per cent level or 
better, they were all so low as to suggest little relationship between 
the variables. 

4) There were no significant correlations observed between 
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measures of perception and the Stanford Reading Test. All correla- 
tions, both between total and subarea perceptual test scores and 
the reading test scores, clustered around zero, with almost as many 
negative as positive correlations. Obviously, no relationship occurs 
between these measures of perception and achievement. 

Thus, the conditions of the hypothesis, There is a relationship 
between measures of students’ perceptions of school and their achieve- 
ment in school, were fulfilled with respect to one type of achieve- 
ment criterion, end-of-semester grades, but were rejected with re- 
spect to the second type of achievement criterion, standardized 
achievement tests. 


CONCLUSIONS AND DISCUSSION 


On the basis of obtained results, the following conclusions seem 
appropriate: 1) Students’ perceptions of school, and various as- 
pects of school, seem to be related to achievement in school as 
measured by end-of-semester grades. It is not possible, on the basis 
of present evidence, to determine a cause-effect relationship be- 
tween the two variables but speculation leads to one of two possi- 
bilities. First, suppose that the child’s low grades are caused by 
negative feelings about school. Logically, one might expect the 
following cycle to take place: The child dislikes school, obtains low 
grades, dislikes school even more, and continues to get low grades. 
On the other hand, suppose that negative feelings about school are 
caused by low grades; the converse of the above process takes 
place, but with the same results accruing—low grades and dislike 
of school, or high grades and positive feelings about school. 

It is significant that both the SCT and SPT subareas suggest 
significant relationships between grades and how students view 
such specifics as teachers, discipline, school work and peers, as well 
as the generalized concept of ‘school’. Several studies in the past 
have shown relationships between attitudes towards teachers and 
grades (4, 5) but none other has shown relationships between all 
these areas in one experiment. 

2) Students’ perceptions of school, and of various aspects of 
school, do not seem to be related to achievement as measured by 
standardized achievement tests. The weight of evidence suggests 
that there is little relationship between how children view their 
school situation, and certain aspects of it, and their objectively- 
measured knowledge of arithmetic and reading. These findings are 
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in general agreyment with Sawin’s findings in the arithmetic area 
(8) but disagree with those pointed out by Sheldon (9) in the 
reading area. This suggests that further work in this area is needed. 


SUMMARY 


Modern theory of perception holds that how a person views him- 
self and his world governs his behavior. This study, which has been 
exploratory in nature, set out to ascertain some relationships be- 
tween students’ perceptions of school and their achievement in 
school, when mental ability was held constant. Results obtained 
were equivocal. Little or no relationship existed between measures 
of perception and standardized achievement test scores, which are 
objective measurements of the cumulative effects of knowledge in 
particular subject matter; significant relationships were found be- 
tween measures of perception and end-of-semester grades, which 
are subjective evaluations of scholastic achievement predicated on 
the immediate effects of knowledge. In view of the latter correla- 
tions, further consideration of the ways in which students view 
their school situation provides a suitable and profitable area of 
educational research. 
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COMMUNICATION THEORY AS THE UNIFY- 
ING THEME IN TEACHING EDUCATIONAL 
PSYCHOLOGY 


SAMUEL Z. KLAUSNER 


The Hebrew University, Jerusalem, Israel 


Those who have taught the beginning course in educational 
psychology have recognized the difficulty in unifying the diverse 
material on motivation, measurement, child development and 
learning and, at the same time, presenting it in such a way that it 
will aid the prospective teacher in understanding the child and in 
guiding him in his life adjustments. Efforts to organize the course 
vary from a formal systematic approach to plans centering in one 
or another aspect of the material which the author or teacher con- 
siders to be of fundamental importance. It has, perhaps, been dif- 
ficult to order the materials in a developmental sequence from 
basic definitions to final generalizations since educational psychol- 
ogy is not a discipline in the formal sense but an applied field draw- 
ing on many disciplines. 

One attempt to achieve integration has been made by those who 
would organize the course around child study. This,rhethod unifies 
the material by bringing it to bear in understanding the growth 
and development of the child as a whole. This may be said to rep- 
resent the individual psychological approach. Another conceptual 
frame for organizing educational psychology might be called the 
social-psychological. Those who organize the course around per- 
sonality in society and culture would fall into this category. 

Still another example of the social-psychological approach will 
be discussed in this paper. This is a description of an attempt to 
use communication theory as a central theme in the development 
of the course. It is suggested that this approach may accomplish 
two objectives: it serves to integrate the seemingly seattered ma- 
terials which are drawn from several social sciences, and it brings 
the individual behaving as a whole into clear focus within a com- 
plete social-cultural context. This comes about by viewing the 
manner in which society, culture and personality influence the 
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meanings which an individual acquires and which form a basis for 
personal and social action.! 

The course opens with a view of the classroom as a system of 
interacting individuals. Each person interacts with the others by 
communicating symbols. These symbols are made up of signs, 
which are the objective facts of the environment such as sounds, 
sights or movements, plus the meanings which the respective in- 
dividuals give to these signs. Pupil and teacher behavior are, in 
good measure, functions of the symbols which they perceive in 
their environment. 

A principal objective is to help the prospective teacher to an 
awareness that the meanings which the learner is constantly per- 
ceiving may be quite different from those that the teacher may 
intend to communicate. We explore the way the same objective 
facts of the environment, whether they be auditory, visual, kines- 
thetic or other stimuli which we have referred to as signs, may be 
given different meanings by different pupils depending on their 
personalities and the social and cultural background from which 
they view them. The course revolves about the manner in which 
symbols emerge or evolve for an individual as he attributes his 
meanings to the signs in the environment. 

To illustrate: we discuss how a simple critique by a teacher of a 
pupil’s statement may be understood by one pupil as insinuating 
his stupidity or by another as a Vindication of his intelligence. 
Some pupils may even find in it a suggestion of racial discrimina- 
tion or yet another pupil may see it as suggesting a better way to 
attack the problem at hand, 

Since a pupil’s behavior is partially determined by the symbols 
which he personally develops, or by the meanings which he reads 
into the signs in his environment, it becomes important for us to 
study some of the influences which determine the way in which a 
sign gets its meaning and so becomes a symbol. Thus, we try to 
understand such things as his social and cultural background and 
his attitudes towards his environment and himself. All of these 
enter into the context from which the meanings develop. This also 


1 This description is based on a one semester course which was given at 
The City College of New York. It has lent itself to adaptation to new cul- 
tural conditions and is now being taught as a year course at The Hebrew 
University in Jerusalem, Israel. An outline of the course of study is avail- 
able upon request from the author. 
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implies discussion of perceptual processes and thé way in which 
they structure the meanings which an individual acquires, 

For example, we draw upon sociology to understand the social 
context in which meanings emerge. Conditions of social stratifica- 
tion are considered as they may influence, for instance, the different 
ways in which working-class and middle-class pupils may interpret 
the communication of a middle-class teacher. Thus, we are inter- 
ested in what happens when a teacher condemns a boy for physi- 
cally striking back at an assailant after his father has told him 
that any other behavior in that situation would be unmanly. 

Sociology is further applied in studying social róles. We investi- 
gate the manner in which individuals use symbols to tell others 
what behavior they expect in certain situations. As an instance 
of this, we would be interested in the meaning which a pupil might 
see in the teacher's leaving the room if he were involved in an 
authoritarian teacher-pupil rôle. How would the meaning differ for 
a pupil interacting in a democratic situation? What problem would 
arise for the pupil who had been accustomed to the authoritarian 
and then finds himself in a class where democratic róles are the 
rule? Can the teacher do anything to help change the meanings 
which this pupil might impute to the situation? 

Anthropological findings help us to understand the influence of 
the cultural ethos in producing meanings. For instance, the problem 
that the teacher faces in communicating with pupils from varying 
cultural backgrounds is discussed. How do they implicitly judge 
the teacher's behavior when it does not correspond to the folkways 
and the mores which they have learned to accept as proper? Thus, 
the class might study the problems that the northern-bred teacher 
would face in teaching in a southern school. 

Studies in personality enter as we talk of the development of 
the self and the way in which individuals refer their meanings to it. 
Does learning to read appear as a threat to be avoided simply be- 
cause an individual has learned to think of himself as inadequate? 

Research in developmental psychology does not come under con- 
sideration as a dry report of facts and figures. Rather, we ask 
about the effect of particular developmental stages or the effect of 
being a short boy among tall girls upon the meanings which an 
individual reads into his environment. ; 

Then, we are prepared to understand the problem of communi- 
eating academic or subject matter meanings. The prospective 
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teacher can now see that teaching linear equations is not simply a 
question of logical step by step presentation with adequate pro- 
vision for discussion and review, but also a problem in dealing 
with a personal-social-cultural matrix in which the academic com- 
munication is imbedded. 

Learning theory and motivation then fall into place in explaining 
the dynamic process by which meanings are acquired and acted 
upon. 

Measurement in education is introduced as a way of determining 
the meanings with which an individual comes to school, his learning 
context. It also helps us in assessing the new meanings which he 
acquires through the educational experience and his capacity for 
developing the more complex symbols. Life histories become im- 
portant as an aid to understanding the socio-cultural meanings 
which a child brings to school. Sociograms and anecdotal records 
are presented as a means of gaining insight into their present social 
relations. The various achievement tests are treated in relation to 
the particular symbol ability or level that each assesses. 

This approach to educational psychology which is built around 
communication theory as a theme allows us to view the whole 
child in action as in the individual psychological approach. In 
addition to this, more stress is placed upon the culture and the 
Society in which he is developing. At the same time, by focusing 
throughout on the single theme of interaction which is mediated 
by symbols, a basis is indicated for logically integrating the con- 
tributions of the many fields upon which educational psychology 
draws. A final important advantage is that by concentrating on 
the actual symbols in real interaction processes, the work may be 
related to practical classroom situations at almost every step. 


EVALUATION 


Evaluating this course presented an interesting problem. If it were 

a matter of measuring student growth in subject matter alone, the 

procedure would have been clear. For that matter, a standardized 

_ short answer subject matter examination showed that the general 

knowledge of educational psychology gained was equal to that 
gained by students taught by the more traditional methods. 

However, growth toward understanding how a whole individual 

learns in a whole environment could not be assessed so facilely. 
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This section of the article presents an attempt to use content 
analysis in measuring the attainment of this concept." 

A 1400-word short story was written describing two small boys 
from differing socio-economic strata and their experiences at home 
and at school. Here is a sample paragraph from the story: 

Mr. Walker (the teacher), who taught the sixth grade 
seemed always to be dressed in the same ill-fitting tweed suit. 
Secretly Matty wished Mr. Walker would like him, Yet, some- 
how, he was convinced that Mr. Walker’s only purpose seemed 
to be in finding fault with him. Matty said that Mr. Walker 
was pretty mean. Matty's only contact with Stuart was to 
bitterly acuse him of being the teacher's pet. In fact, aside 
from accusing Stuart of that, he had little else to do with the 
boy and saw no reason to make friends with him. After all, 
they didn’t do the same things. 

The students were given the story to read at the beginning and 
end of the course. Each time they were asked to write seven hun- 
dred fifty words in answer to the question, “According to the 
story, what have the two boys learned? Cite specific evidence from 
the story.” 

The story was not discussed during the semester. 

Each student essay was subjected to a content analysis in terms 
of cultural, social, psychological and academic learnings reported 
on the part of the boys. The first three are, of course, the tradi- 
tional categories in which the social scientist analyzes the environ- 
ment. The unit of analysis was any word, group of words or sen- 
tence which communicated a single meaning in terms of the four 
categories. Indices were set up for each content category. The 
student was scored one point for each index of learning that he 
recognized. It was assumed that the number of indices for all 
categories, reflected the extent to which the students realized that 
the boys were learning from their whole environment. 

Students received credit for recognizing cultural indices if they 
wrote about the learning of values, symbols of status, life goals, 
way of life, ete. For example, a student would be credited with a 
cultural index if he said that the boys learned that the physical 


2 Appreciation is expressed to Sanford Margolis for writing the story 
used in this evaluation and to Elizu Katz for acting as an independent, 


judge in scoring the essays. 
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differences of their neighborhoods, as related in the story, symbol- 
ized differences in status. The social category included learnings 
about interpersonal relationships, social structure, róles, authority 
situations, etc. A statement that the boys recognized the fact that 
they were members of different social classes would, for example, 
be an index. Credit for a psychological learning was given for such 
things as learning a self-concept, use of mechanisms of defense, 
ete, An illustration of this would be the statement that one of the 
boys learned to withdraw in the face of challenge. The academic 
category was restricted to the learning of the specific subject matter 
dealt with in the classroom situation which formed part of the 
story. 

Students received credit only when the learnings which they 
reported were supported by citations from the content of the story. 

An expert, who was trained in education and psychology, also 
performed this exercise in order to provide some notion as to the 
maximum number of indices that might theoretically be recognized 
for each category. 

Table I summarizes the results of the content analysis. 

A 't' test was performed to discover whether the differences in 
the number of indices observed at the beginning and end of the 
semester were significant. All differences proved significant at the 
-01 level except the academic which was little better than the .20 
level. There may be two explanations for the low level of recog- 
nition of the academic indices. Firstly, the story did not emphasize 
the academic aspects of learning as evidenced by the small number 
in the report of the expert. Secondly, the previous training of these 


TABLE I. Mean NUMBER or INDICES RECOGNIZED IN EACH CATEGORY AT 
THE BEGINNING AND THE END OF THE SEMESTER AND THE NUMBER 
RECOGNIZED BY AN EXPERT 

N = 16 Students. 


-— BL IIT 
Cultural 60 7.6 18.1 10.5 
Social 15 1.7 6.1 4.4 
Psychological 43 6.9 18.7 11.8 
Academic 10 0.8 1.5 0.7 

Total 128 17.0 44.4 27.4 
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students had stressed the personality building aspects of education 
as part of the reaction against subject matter centered education. 

Too much dependence cannot be placed on these figures how- 
ever, because of the subjective element in scoring the student 
replies. An independent judge, who was trained in the content 
analysis of written communication, also scored the essays in order 
to provide a measure of reliability. The rank-order coefficient of 
correlation between the scores given by the author and those of 
the independent judge was .59. 

In spite of its tentative nature, however, this evaluation lends 
weight to the hypothesis that thematic teaching of educational 
psychology in the context of communication theory can help stu- 
dents grow in their understanding that learning is the product of 
the interaction of a whole individual and his whole environment. 


» 


2 . 
PREFERENCES IN COLORS AND ILLUSTRA- 
TIONS OF ELEMENTARY SCHOOL CHILDREN 

OF PUERTO RICO 


ISMAEL RODRIGUEZ BOU and DAVID CRUZ LOPEZ 


Superior Edueational Council, University of Puerto Rico 


In 1945 the Superior Educational Council of the University of 
Puerto Rieo made a study of the reading facilities available for 
the elementary school children of the Island. The results obtained 
determined the undertaking of a series of research projects, one 
of which was a study of the preferences in colors and illustrations 
for books of the elementary schools, as expressed in the choices of 
the students themselves. 

In Puerto Rico the textbooks in reading have constituted a 
serious educational problem not only because of the fact that we 
never had enough for our large elementary school enrollment, but 
also because the majority of them are inadequate in their contents, 
vocabulary and physical make-up. 

A large number of the books used in the schools of the Island 
were originally written in English for children of the continental 
United States. They reflect the life, play activities, amusements, 
customs, and interests of these children. Psychologically, in many 
respects, they do not represent the Puerto Rican child. Many of 
them depiet human types, landscape, flora, and fauna different 
from ours. The interior decoration and the appliances shown in 
the houses that appear in these books are usually different, too, 
from those of our environment. 

Even the books written by Puerto Rican authors for Puerto 
Rican children do not meet the requirements, especially in regard 
to gradation of vocabulary and illustrations. The Spanish American 
texts used in some grades are still less well adapted to our use. 

The Superior Educational Council started from the premise that 
our differences in culture and geographical medium from the con- 
tinental United States justify differences in the illustrations of our 
school textbooks. We do not mean isolationism in this, especially 
today, when great emphasis is placed on human and international 
relations, but heretofore books have been illustrated generally from 
the point of view of the artists and writers without paying much 
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attention to children’s interests. The books used in our schools 
should reflect, of course, the life and geography of different parts 
of the world, but they should also take into consideration the 
realities of our native environment. Translations and adaptations 
of textbooks from other countries fulfilled their róle in a time when 
they were the best that could be had. Henceforth our elementary 
School texts should interpret our ways of living and the influence 
which the external medium has exerted over us, without minimiz- 
ing, of course, those themes and activities which are universally 
valid in the world of children. 

A simple glance at the reading texts in our elementary schools 
reveals, besides the lack of adaptation to the environment already 
mentioned, many illustrations with poor color combinations, out 
of harmony with the light, colors, and tones of the tropical nature 
around us. Furthermore, many drawings have little artistic merit, 
and no uniformity whatsoever in regard to the number of illustra- 
tions used and the disposition of these illustrations on the pages. 

These limitations made us think that a study of the preferences 
and dislikes of the Puerto Rican child in respect to colors, types 
of illustrations, and the position of these illustrations in relation 
to the text matter would undoubtedly help to better the quality 
of the books intended for our elementary schools. 


AIMS 


Accordingly we proposed to carry out research which would help 
us to determine: A 

1) The colors that our school children prefer for the covers and 
pictures of their reading books. 

2) The types of illustrations they prefer for their books. 

3) The part of the page where they wish the illustration to 


appear. 
PREVIOUS RESEARCH 


Neither the theme of the study nor the procedure employed has 
any claim to originality. In fact, in our research we came across 
fifteen or more studies carried on in the United States with similar 
aims and procedures. However, our study represents the first at- 
tempt to interpret with objectivity the preferences of the elemen- 
tary school children of Puerto Rico in the items we wished to 
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investigate. A5 far as we know, this is, too, the first study of its 
kind carried on in the Spanish-speaking countries. 


SUBJECTS AND MATERIALS FOR THE EXPERIMENT 


A representatiye sample of 2496 elementary school pupils was 
obtained. It included boys and girls of Grades IT, IV and VI from 
both the urban and the rural zones. The different geographical, 
industrial, and agricultural areas of the Island were taken into 
consideration in the selection of the sample. 

The materials for the experiment included: 


A) For the color preferences: 


1) Three cards 7” x 9”, painted uniformly in a brilliant tone of 
equal intensity for each of the primary colors (red, yellow, blue), 
and another set of three similarly painted cards for each of the 
secondary colors (green, orange and violet). From these the stu- 
dents selected their favorite colors. 

2) Thirty cards 7” x 9”, for five tones of each of these six colors. 
The students were to select their favorite tone of the color already 
selected in (1). The five tones to be exhibited were: very light, 
light, normal, dark, and very dark. 

3) Fifteen bichromatic combinations obtained with the six fun- 
damental colors, in cards of size 14” x 9”. 

4) Twenty trichromatic combinations obtained with the six 
fundamental colors, in cards of size 18” x 9”. In both (3) and (4) 
the pupils had to select their favorite combination. 


B) For the different types of drawings: 


Three drawings in ink, on white cardboard, 11” x 8”. The sub- 
ject of the three drawings was the same: the entrance door to a 
walled garden. One of the drawings was lineal, very schematic. 
Another was done in black and white areas. The third one was 
normal or realistic, a complete gradation of light and shadow, 
obtained with fine parallel and crossed lines and pen point work 
in black ink. 


C) For the position of the illustrations: 


We used ten white cards, each 7” x 9”, containing a space in 
black to represent the actual size and the possible place of the 
illustration on the page. The spaces in black varied in size, from 
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one-fourth page to a full page, and occupied differerft positions on 
the card. 

Each card (for color, drawings, and position of the illustration) 
was assigned a key number to facilitate the handling of the material 
and the tabulation of the data. k 

In each school chosen for the experiment the students were 
picked at random and assembled in a room. The purpose of the 
experiment was explained to them and their personal data were 
recorded on a mimeographed questionnaire. The materials to be 
used were exposed in another room which had been previously 
equipped for that purpose. The students were sent to this room 
one at a time. They made their selections of color, type of drawing, 
and position of the illustration on the page, following the directions 
given by the persons in charge of the experiment. 

The data were tabulated and analyzed. 


GENERAL CONCLUSIONS 
A) Monochromatic preferences: 


1) Blue was the favorite color throughout all grades, ages (ex- 
cept 7), sexes and zones. Forty-two per cent of the 2496 students 
tested preferred it. This color was a stronger favorite with the 
older children than with the younger ones. Orange, on the other 
hand, was the least popular. Only 7.5 per cent of the tallies belong 
to it. 

2) Red and yellow, in the order mentioned, came next in pref- 
erence. These colors obtained 18.9 per cent and 14.4 per cent of 
the tallies, respectively: 

3) Among the 108 seven-year old pupils red was the favorite 
color, with 27.8 per cent of these pupils voting for it. Blue, the 
next favorite for this age, obtained 25 per cent, while green, the 
least favored, obtained 4.6 per cent. 

4) Primary colors were preferred to secondary colors. Green, 
violet and orange obtained 8.9 per cent, 8.3 per cent, and 7.5 per 
cent of the tallies, respectively. 

5) The percentage of students who selected red, yellow and 
violet diminished with the advancement in grade. For red, the 
percentages were 19.8 per cent, 19.2 per cent and 17.7 per cent 
for Grades II, IV, and VI, respectively; for yellow, 17.1 per cent, 
14.3 per cent and 11.8 per cent for the same grades in the same 
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order; for vidlet, 11.9 per cent, 10.0 per cent and 3.0 per cent in 
the same way. 

6) The children from the rural zone showed a more decided 
preference for blue and red than the children from the urban zone 
(44.7 per cent for blue and 20.5 per cent for red in the rural zone, 
against 39.3 per cent for blue and 17.3 per cent for red in the urban 
zone). The reverse was true with yellow and orange (12.2 per cent 
for yellow and 5.4 per cent for orange in the rural zone, against 
16.6 per cent for yellow and 9.6 per cent for orange in the urban 
zone). 


B) Tones 


1. The dark tone of each color was the favorite one. 

2) The order of preference was the same in the three grades: 
dark, (35.7 per cent); normal, (23.4 per cent); light (21.5 per cent); 
very light (12.5 per cent); and very dark (6.9 per cent). The figures 
in parentheses indicate the per cent of 2496 students selecting each 
tone. 

This same order prevailed throughout all ages (except for the 
youngest and the oldest children), sexes and zones. Very dark tones 
were, as a rule, rejected. 


C) Bichromatie combinations 


Blue-red was the bichromatic combination best liked, in general, 
by both boys and girls. It was, likewise, the first choice of the urban 
zone and the second choice of the rural zone, where blue-violet 
superseded it by 0.2 per cent. Nine-year olds and second-graders 
also preferred blue-violet. Orange-yellow, yellow-red, and red- 
green were the respective preferences of six-, seven- and eight-year 

. olds. No general statement could be made regarding the bichro- 
matic preferences by ages, except that the choices were rather 
erratic. The percentage range of preferences extended from 1.5 per 
cent (orange-violet, the least liked) to 14.6 per cent (blue-red, the 
most popular). The largest per cent difference between any two 
consecutive bichromatie combinations when arranged in descend- 
ing order of preference, was 3.0, which came precisely between the 
best liked and the next favorite (blue-violet, 11.6 per cent). 


D). Trichromatie combinations 


Here the range of preference, expressed in per cent of the total 
number of students, extended from 1.5 (orange-green-violet, the 
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least popular) to 10.3 (orange-blue-yellow, the best liked). When 
arranged in descending order of preference the differences between 
the consecutive percentages were small and rather smoothly dis- 
tributed. The mode of the arrangement is 0.1 per cent, which 
occurred in five cases out of nineteen. The largest difference (2.2 
per cent) came between the second and the third best liked com- 
binations, 9.4 per cent and 7.2 per cent, for blue-vellow-red and 
blue-red-green, respectively. 

The favorite trichromatic combination for the girls was blue- 
yellow-red; for the boys it was blue-yellow-orange. This combina- 
tion was the girls’ second choice, with a difference of only 0.5 per 
cent between it and their first choice. In both the urban and the 
rural zones, and in Grades II and IV, blue-yellow-orange was the 
preferred combination. In Grade VI blue-yellow-red was the first 
choice. The selections made by students of ages eleven, thirteen, 
fifteen, sixteen and seventeen (the oldest) departed from the gen- 
eral pattern of choices. No inclusive statement can be made for 
all of them. 


TYPES OF ILLUSTRATIONS AND POSITION 


The drawing with the most realistic approach to the theme (the 
complete gradation type) was by far the most popular in all grades, 
sexes and zones, and in almost all ages. 

Those illustrations occupying either a full page or the upper 
half of the page had the approval of the students of all grades, 
sexes and zones, and nearly all ages. 


CONCLUSIONS AND RECOMMENDATIONS 


The analysis of the data gathered in the study reveals aesthetic 
concepts which possibly reflect the power of cultural influences on 
the Puerto Rican child, the sensibility awakened in him by the 
light and chromatic contrasts of a tropical environment, and the 
real and vicarious experiences he has lived. The choices made by 
the children may have been conditioned, too, by such factors as 
race, temperament, and physical and emotional state. 

Tn general, neither age, sex, nor zone—urban or rural—influenced 
the elementary school children who participated in this experiment 
in their selection of colors, types of drawings or the place where 
the illustrations should appear on the page. i 

On the light of the findings of this research project the following 
recommendations are made with. the aim of helping the persons 
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who are intergsted in writing or buying textbooks for the children 
of Puerto Rico. School administrators and parents who frequently 
face the problem of selecting adequate books for children, may 
profit by them, too. 

1) Covers for the books intended for the primary grades should 
be done in a rich tone of blue or red. The books assigned to the 
higher grades of the elementary school may have covers with blue, 
green or yellow as the main color. 

Elementary school children will like, also, bichromatic covers in 
blue-red, blue-violet and blue-yellow. If three colors are preferred 
for the covers, those which will most likely meet the highest ap- 
proval are blue-orange-yellow, blue-red-yellow, and blue-red-green. 

2) Illustrations should be as life-like as possible, and in the 
favorite colors of children. These illustrations should occupy either 
a full page, or the upper half of the page. They should not divide 
or interrupt the printed part of the page. 

Since the interests and preferences of children, including their 
interest in color and drawing, may be subject to change, they 
should be reévaluated from time to time. These interests cannot 
by themselves be used as an absolute criterion in the preparation 
of reading textbooks. It is, of course, realized that other needs of 
children, the interests of society, and the opinion of experts should 
be taken in consideration as a counter-weight to the children’s own 
subjective judgment. 


PERCEPTUAL RETARDATION IN READING 
DISABILITY CASES 


JAMES C, COLEMAN 
The Clinical School 


University of California at Los Angeles 


The importance of inadequate reading readiness as an agent in 
reading disability has been well established. However there are a 
number of factors which go to make up the complex called reading 
readiness. Some of these, such as mental age, have been systemati- 
cally studied and their réle in reading disability pretty well deline- 
ated. Other factors, such as perception, have received little experi- 
mental attention although their importance is generally agreed 
upon in the literature (2, 3). Harris (3), for example, observes: 
“Even if the eyes are normal, the child may have immature visual 
perception. Seeing a thing does not always mean noticing its de- 
tails. Many young children pay attention only to the main charac- 
teristics of visual stimuli—the size, shape, and color—and ignore 
the details. When asked to match letters or words they make many 
errors, not because of faulty vision, but because they do not notice 
differences which are obvious to older children.” (p. 29) 

Implicit in such a statement is the assumption that perception 
has its own course and sequence of ontogenetic development. 
Gestalt psychologists have long maintained that this is so, and that 
such a development can best be described by the sequence: percep- 
tion of the crude whole, differentiation of details, and integration 
of the differentiated parts into an articulated whole. In this connec- 
tion Townsend (6) was able to point to some important trends in 
the maturational unfolding of the perceptual process. In an ex- 
tended study of the factors which enter into the ability of copying, 
he came to the conclusion that copying is largely a function of 
perceptual ability, much more so than a function of motor skills. 
Between the mental ages of five to seven years, he found a rapid 
and regular increase in the reproduction of two aspects of figures; 
namely, components and essential form. By components he meant 
that all outstanding part aspects of a figure be depicted; for ex- 
ample, when copying à rectangle all four sides should be repre- 
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sented in the diàwing. By essential form he meant that prominent 
shape characteristics of parts of figures be represented in the draw- 
ing; this implies, for example, that a small circle not be represented 
as a dot. It is evident, that this increase in components and essential 
form with mental age is one confirmation and exemplification of 
the Gestalt notion of differentiation. 

The present study is an investigation of the gross development 
of visual perception in a group of reading disability cases. It is 
postulated that retardation in perceptual development is one im- 
portant factor which enters into reading disability and that, con- 
sequently, this group of reading disability cases will be significantly 
inferior in the performance of perceptual tasks in comparison with 
a peer group which does not show any reading disability. 


PROCEDURE 


The subjects chosen for the present study represented a random 
sampling of forty male reading disability cases in attendance at the 
Clinical School of the University of California at Los Angeles. The 
subjects ranged in age from eight to forty-six years, of whom 
thirty-three were under thirteen years of age. All of the subjects 
were of average or better intelligence and free of disabling emo- 
tional or physical handicaps. 

The non-verbal part of the Alpha Test of the Otis Quick-Scoring 
tests was chosen for the present investigation because it relies so 
heavily on perceptual factors. It consists of one hundred items of 
four pictures each. Three of these four pictures have one major 
aspect in common, while the fourth is different. The testee is in- 
structed to draw a line through the one which is different. This 
test, therefore, requires sufficient perceptual discrimination to 
select a commonalty and to constitute a difference. While the more 
geometrical figures rely more heavily on perceptual discrimination 
(as, for example, in the four five-pointed stars, three of which have 
a dot on four points, while the fourth star has a dot on only three 
points—item 54, Form B), there are a number of items which 
depend to a greater extent on higher-order abstraction and concept 
formation, This is particularly true of some items which depict 
concrete objects. Item 62 (Form B), for example, depicts a clock, 
a ruler, a thermometer, and a pressing iron. The higher-order 
abstraction, ‘measuring instrument’, must be made before the item 
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can be successfully solved. However, most of ie concrete items 
do not appear to be as heavily loaded with higher-order concept 
formation as this one. Unfortunately, there are also a few items 
which require the ability to read figures and to do simple additions. 
However, most items require perceptual discrimination of what 
Townsend has called components and essential form. The over-all’ 
impression one gets is that the non-verbal part of the Otis Alpha 
is a fairly adequate instrument for the measurement of perceptual 
development, at least from the point of view of face validity. 

By means of a table of age norms published in the Otis M. anual 
of Directions (5) the point scores of the subjects were converted 
into age scores. The age score thus obtained, the mental age, is 
considered in this study to be representative of the perceptual age 
of the subject. If these reading disability cases are retarded in their 
perceptual development, then they should score on this test below 
the median for their age, and thus obtain a mental age below their 
chronological age. Such retardation gains in significance when we 
realize that the sample studied was selected’from the upper half 
of the distribution of general intelligence. Furthermore, if we sub- 
tract the obtained mental age from the chronological age, we 
obtain an index of retardation. If, on the other hand, these pupils 
are not perceptually retarded, then the retardation index should 
be zero or negative. 

In order to demonstrate that the results are not a function of a 
low level of intelligence, a perceptual-intellective lag index was 
computed. This index was obtained by subtracting the Otis Alpha 
MA from the MA obtained by other sources, specifically the 
Stanford-Binet, Wechsler-Bellevue (adult fórm), or WISC. 

If perceptual retardation is found, then a positive perceptual- 
intellective index will demonstrate that it is not a function of the 
level of development of general intelligence, while a zero or nega- 
tive perceptual-intellective lag index indicates that the perceptual 
retardation could be a function of the development of general in- 
telligence. f 

RESULTS 


The results obtained for the thirty-three children are shown in 
Table 1. They show that these children, as a group, are almost a 
year retarded in perceptual development when compared with 
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TABLE 1.—MEAN VALUES OF CHRONOLOGICAL AND MENTAL AGE, 
PERCEPTUAL RETARDATION, AND PERCEPTUAL-INTELLECTIVE LAG 
or 33 CHILDREN WITH READING DisABILITY (COLUMNS 1, 3, 
4, 5, 6 IN Years, CoLuuN 2 IN PorNT Scores) 


1 2 3 4 5 6 
CA | Otis | otis ma [Retardation Other MA” Inui ag 
Mean 9.92 | 53.7 | 8.96* .96 11.2 2.24 
Standard error of .91 .58 
mean 
ar 3.1 3.9 
P «1.095 «1.095 


* Since & number of children had WISC or Wechsler IQ's, this mean is 


I 
approximate, as the MA was estimated by MA = ES 


T This mean contains one estimated MA. Otis norms have been estab- 
lished only up to age 12-11, equivalent to a score of 72. The MA of one child 
who obtained a score 9i 74 was estimated at 14-0. 


their age peer group. This mean retardation is significant beyond 
the .01 level of confidence.! That this result is not a function of the 
development of general intelligence is shown by the fact that the 
perceptual-intellective lag index is positive. This index reveals that 
the perceptual development of this group lags approximately two 
and a quarter years behind the development of general intelligence. 
This mean lag is also significant beyond the .01 level of confidence. 
Of the thirty-three children, twenty-seven were perceptually re- 
tarded, the retardation ranging from one to forty-six months. On 
the other hand, six of these children were advanced beyond their 
age in their perceptual development, the advance ranging from one 
to fifty-four months. 
While fifteen perceptually retarded children between the CA of 
8-0 to 9-4 show a mean retardation of eleven months, twelve of the 
_ perceptually retarded children between the ages of 10-2 and 12-8 
have a mean retardation of thirty-two months. This finding could 
indicate that perceptual retardation is cumulative. 


1 The means of Columns 1 and 3, as well as 3 and 5, were not directly com- 
pared because in such comparison age has to be partialled out. The method 
of the computation of a retardation and lag index avoids the necessity of 
computing a correlation coefficient. 
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Of the seven adults, ranging in age from de to forty-six 
years, four were found to be perceptually retarded from nine to 
fifty-nine months, although their IQ's ranged from 98 to 106, with 
a median of 104. The other three were perceptually at least at par. 
They achieved scores higher than those for which age norms are 
available. 

DISCUSSION 


The fact that twenty of the forty subjects were retarded ten or 
more months in perceptual development would appear to be a very 
significant finding. It is reasonable to assume that such a marked 
degree of perceptual retardation would have a significant bearing 

` on the reading disability of these subjects. However, this generaliza~ 
tion cannot be extended to the entire group since a minority of 
subjects not only showed no retardation in perceptual development 
but considerable advance beyond their age. It would be futile to 
ascribe functional significance to perceptual factors in these reading 
disability cases—rather we must look for other factors. 

A further trend which is indicated in the present data is that 
perceptual retardation is cumulative through the childhood age 
group; that is, the older the children get chronologically, the more 
retarded they become in relation to their ages. However, this trend 
does not appear to carry through into adulthood. Although there 
are too few adult cases to make any definite statements, it does 
appear that perceptual retardation plays a more significant rôle in 
the reading disability of children than in that of adults. 

The question may be raised at this point as to what condition or 
conditions bring about a retardation in perceptual development in 
these subjects. Although formal evidence on this point is scanty, 
there are certain clinical impressions which may serve as helpful 
hints for further research: (a) Some children seem to be so absorbed 
in one specific interest, e.g., airplanes, chemistry, that they pay 
little attention to other normal objects of interest in their environ- 
ment. Such an over-focussed interest in one area might well lead 
to an unequal differentiation of the perceptual field in which a 
small area becomes highly differentiated while other areas of the 
field remain relatively unstructured or undifferentiated. (b) Not 
infrequently children are observed who have been negatively 
conditioned to areas of perceptual discrimination. Here we usualy 
find ambitious parents who put a great deal of pressure on their 
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children to jon to read before they have reached a stage of reading 
readiness in which they can «make the fine form discriminations 
essential to reading. The result is a state of anxious helplessness 
similar to what Goldstein calls ‘catastrophic reaction’ accompanied 
by avoidance reactions to such required perceptual discriminations. 
(c) In a number of these reading disability cases the concept of 
distinct perceptual types may be of value. There is considerable 
evidence for what we may term visual and haptic types (Lowen- 
feld 4, Fernald 1). The visual type uses his eyes as a mediator 
between himself and reality; while the haptic type relates to reality 
primarily through contact and kinesthetic sensations. When the 
emphasis in learning to read is exclusively on visual experiences 
without concomitant tactile and kinesthetic sensations, the haptic 
child may be at a distinct disadvantage. (d) Finally, there are a 
variety of emotional and personality factors which may enter into 
perceptual retardation. Children suffering from severe emotional 
conflicts and frustrations may be so chronically anxious that gen- 
eral learning and perceptual differentiation are adversely affected. 
Or such a child may focus his energies inward in self-preoccupation 
with his problems or in compensatory fantasies which interfere with 
his normal perceptual growth. It is interesting to note that Vorhaus 
(7) emphasizes such personality constellations in her study of per- 

` sonality patterns among non-readers. 

Finally, this preliminary investigation would appear to have 
some implications for the symptomatic treatment of reading d. s- 
ability cases. It is evident that a majority of these cases cari prof t 
from remedial instruction directed toward the better differentiation 
and integration of perceptual experiences. It is also evident that 
there is a substantial minority of cases whose reading disability will 
not be materially improved by this type of instruction. : 


SUMMARY 


This study dealt with the hypothesized relationship between 
perceptual retardation and reading disability in subjects with 
average or above average intelligence. It was found that in this 
group of reading disability cases: 

1) A majority of these subjects were found to be markedly re- 
tarded in perceptual development. 

2) Perceptual development lagged significantly behind the de- 
velopment of general intelligence in a majority of subjects. 
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3) A minority of subjects were average or above it perceptual 
development. 

4) Retardation in perceptual differentiation was cumulative 
with age. 

5) Perceptual retardation was a significant factor in reading dis- 
ability. 

The possible value of training in perceptual differentiation as 
symptomatic treatment for reading disability is suggested. 
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